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REMARKS    AT    THE    OPENING   OF 
THE    CONFERENCE 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
H.R.H.  FIELD  MARSHAL  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT 

I  LOOK  upon  it  both  as  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  addressing  the  first  Town  Planning 
Congress  ever  held  in  Canada. 

Firstly,  I  consider  that  it  was  a  wise  decision  on  your 
part  and  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  to  hold  your  in- 
itial meeting  in  Toronto.  The  energy,  good  taste  and 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens  have  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  a  very  beautiful,  spacious  city,  and  I  think  the  genius 
loci  of  the  place  will  not  be  without  effect  on  your 
deliberations. 

Secondly,  the  question  which  you  are  considering  is  one 
that  I  look  upon  as  among  the  most  pressing  of  the  many 
problems  that  are  confronting  the  public  men  of  our  cities 
in  Canada  today.  European  countries,  unfortunately, 
know  only  too  well  the  evils  that  have  arisen  from  want 
of  foresight  in  Town  Planning. 

To  begin  with,  houses  and  streets  are  allowed  to  grow  in 
haphazard  fashion.  Later  on,  as  a  town  increases  in  popu- 
lation, what  was  at  first  merely  a  want  of  method  develops 
into  a  serious  danger,  and  may  end  in  the  creation  of  a 
slum  quarter,  with  all  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  deca- 
dence that  the  word  "  slum  "  involves. 

Considering  the  terrible  lessons  that  are  so  forcibly 
impressed  upon  one  by  these  experiences  in  older  countries, 
it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  national  disaster  if,  for  the 
want  of  proper  forethought,  a  similar  state  of  things  was 
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permitted  to  come  into  existence  in  Canada,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  land  of  wide  spaces,  where  there  should  be  breath- 
ing room,  not  only  for  the  present  population,  but  for  a 
nation  ten  times  as  large. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  labor  this  point,  on  which  we  are 
all,  no  doubt,  agreed.  I  think,  however,  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  utter  one  word  of  warning.  If  the  question  is  to 
be  dealt  with  effectively,  there  must  be  no  delay.  The  evil 
must  be  grappled  with  at  once  and  drastically. 

The  flood  of  immigrants  who  land  on  our  shores  is  of 
a  formidable  size.  Already  one  hears  disquieting  reports 
as  to  the  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  in  some  of  our 
larger  cities.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that,  although 
the  rural  population  of  Canada  at  present  exceeds  the 
urban,  that  condition  of  affairs  may  not,  and  indeed  is  not 
likely  to,  last.  We  cannot  ignore  the  history  of  the  United 
States  when  we  are  considering  the  future  tendencies  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  instructive  to  realize  that  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  our  great  neighbor  to  the  south 
is  classed  as  "  urban." 

The  whole  question,  too,  is  one  in  which  prevention  is  far 
more  effective  than  cure.  Once  let  a  vicious  system  be  firmly 
established,  vested  interests  will  grow  round  it,  the  uproot- 
ing of  which  must  prove  a  lengthy,  controversial  and  des- 
perately expensive  process.  To  deal  with  this  potential 
evil,  substantive  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  feel  confident  that  your  discussions  of  the  model  Town 
Planning  Act  will  not  only  bring  about  a  wise  and  courage- 
ous piece  of  legislation,  but  will  also  do  good  by  stimulating 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  throughout  the  Dominion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time  further,  beyond  di- 
recting your  earnest  attention  to  three  important  points ; 
namely:  the  provision  of  ample  spaces  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds, the  creation  of  main  arteries  of  communication  in 
cities  and,  last  and  most  important  of  all,  the  securing  of 
proper  and  adequate  housing  conditions  for  our  increasing 
urban  population. 
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Gentlemen,  you  are  about  to  consider  questions  in 
which  is  involved  the  future  happiness  of  many  thousands  of 
your  fellow-Canadians.  You  are  going  to  set  your  brains 
to  work  on  problems  in  which  Canada  should,  and  in  which 
I  devoutly  hope  she  will,  set  an  example  to  the  world. 

You  have  an  inspiring,  almost  a  unique  opportunity.  I 
wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  labors,  and  I  assure  you  again 
of  the  interest  and  sympathy  with  which  I  shall  follow  your 
deliberations. 

RESPONSE 

HON.  GEORGE  MCANENY,  Vice-Mayor,  New  York  City: 

It  is  my  privilege,  Your  Royal  Highness,  to  respond  in 
the  name  of  the  delegates  to  this  Congress  to  your  very 
gracious  welcome. 

There  are  men  and  women  here  representing  every  part  of 
our  United  States  and  every  part  of  your  Dominion.  They 
are  the  workers  in  this  great  cause ;  those  who  are  organiz- 
ing the  details  of  the  movement  and  those  who  are  accom- 
plishing results.  They  are  not  theorists,  nor  faddists.  We 
have  passed  the  time  when  City  Planning  was  confused  in 
the  popular  mind  with  "The  City  Beautiful,"  something 
that  had  to  do  with  adornment,  that  had  no  practical  side. 
We  have  come  to  a  universal  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
when  we  speak  of  City  or  Town  Planning,  we  speak  of 
the  building  of  cities  and  towns  along  correct  lines,  with 
proper  coordination  of  their  transportation  facilities,  their 
tracks  and  terminals,  their  streets,  boulevards,  parks  and 
so  on.  We  mean  not  merely  the  making  of  maps  that  are 
correct,  but  insistence  upon  principles  of  construction  that 
are  right;  insistence — as  you,  sir,  have  so  well  suggested — 
upon  proper  housing  conditions  first  of  all.  In  other  words, 
the  City  Planner  of  today  is  working  out  the  problems 
which  have  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  the  social  and  living 
conditions  of  the  people  who  live  in  cities,  and  the  people 
who  live  in  cities  are — as  you  have  also  suggested — becom- 
ing the  majority  of  the  people  in  these  two  countries.  In 
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the  United  States  not  only  is  the  greater  proportion  urban, 
but  according  to  our  last  census  46  per  cent  of  our  people 
live  in  communities  that  number  over  25,000  inhabitants. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  great  phenomenon  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— the  rush  to  the  cities  and  the  changes  in  social  condi- 
tions that  necessarily  follow.  A  little  late,  perhaps,  has 
come  both  the  recognition  and  the  opportunity  of  the  City 
Planner.  Many  of  our  cities  have  grown  up  wild  in  Topsy- 
like  fashion.  I  speak,  for  one,  with  frank  admission  that 
that  is  our  trouble  in  the  city  of  New  York.  And  we  have 
learned,  too,  that  when  it  comes  to  measures  of  correction 
in  a  late  day,  the  cost  is  very  great.  We  are  spending  mil- 
lions today  on  the  correction  of  errors  that  could  easily 
have  been  foreseen  if  bodies  of  men  like  this  had  been  at 
work  fifty  years  ago. 

Now  our  problem  is  not  merely  to  correct  what  has  been 
done  wrong  in  the  past,  but  to  see  to  it  that  right  lines  are 
laid  for  the  future.  There  cannot  be  a  plan  for  the  growth 
of  a  city  that  is  too  ambitious.  You  cannot  go  too  far.  It 
is  safe  to  speculate  upon  great  additions  to  population  in 
almost  every  one  of  them.  Therefore  let  the  plan  go  far, 
that  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  are  now  proceeding. 

This  Congress,  which  has  grown  from  small  beginnings, 
now  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  Canada,  is  centered  about 
an  exhibit  that  it  was  our  privilege  to  start  in  New  York 
City.  That  exhibit,  modest  in  its  beginnings,  went  on  tour 
throughout  the  States.  Now  it  is  here.  It  has  accumulated 
as  it  has  gone  along,  bringing  from  every  quarter  new  ex- 
amples, as  shown  in  these  graphic  ways,  of  what  other  cities 
are  doing  and  the  progress  that  is  being  made. 

I  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  the  significant  part  that 
your  own  people  have  taken  in  this  work.  We  owe  our  be- 
ginnings and  our  inspiration  to  England,  and  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  has  recognized  this  work  through 
its  Local  Government  Board  and  is  taking  a  guiding  part 
in  what  is  being  done  today  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  your  country. 
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We  have  no  federal  or  state  cooperation  as  yet  in  our 
city-planning  affairs.  Our  legislatures  have  been  very  apt 
to  interfere  in  our  internal  affairs — sometimes  to  our 
grief — but  as  yet  the  constructive  planning  has  been  left  to 
the  cities.  The  cities,  however,  are  meeting  their  obliga- 
tions, and  meeting  them  so  splendidly  that  what  has  been 
little  noticed  in  the  past  is  now  becoming  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  great  question  of  the  day,  and  men  in  office  who 
thought  too  little  on  these  things  a  while  ago  are  now  pro- 
testing their  firm  allegiance  to  them  and  battling  for  the 
chance  to  show  their  earnest  purpose  in  carrying  forward 
the  great  work  of  City  Planning. 

So,  sir,  I  repeat  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  our  strong 
sense  of  gratitude  to  Canada  in  inviting  us  to  come  here. 
You  have  your  corresponding  problems  here,  and  we  rejoice 
to  find  that  you  are  well  on  the  way  toward  their  happy 
solution.  We  trust  that  we  may  come  again.  Certainly 
we  see  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  wish  to 
come  again. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

HON.  CLIFFORD  SIFTON,  Chairman  Conservation  Commis- 
sion of  Canada: 

It  devolves  upon  me  to  add  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the 
remarks  which  were  made  by  His  Royal  Highness  this 
morning.  The  Commission  of  Conservation,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  conceives  that  it  does  itself  honor  in 
becoming  the  host  of  this  Conference  on  City  Planning,  in 
conjunction  with  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

When  our  Commission  of  Conservation  was  organized 
four  or  five  years  ago,  at  a  very  early  period  in  our  delibera- 
tions we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  public  health 
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was  an  important  portion  of  the  work  to  which  we  should 
devote  ourselves.  We  thought  that  while  it  was  vastly  im- 
portant to  conserve  our  minerals  and  our  forests  and  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  our  fisheries  and  of  our  agri- 
cultural lands,  and  generally  to  conserve  all  those  natural 
resources  from  which  man  derives  his  livelihood,  it  was  still 
more  important  that  the  efficiency  of  the  human  unit,  the 
health  and  the  happiness  and  the  vigor  of  the  individual, 
should  be  preserved. 

Therefore  we  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  matters  pertaining  to 
public  health,  and  in  so  doing  we  necessarily  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  necessity  for  close,  careful  and  systematic  at- 
tention to  the  planning  of  our  towns  and  cities,  to  the  hous- 
ing of  the  population  and  generally  to  the  conditions  under 
which  our  fellow-citizens  were  called  upon  to  live. 

It  is  therefore  with  sincere  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  your  work  that  I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  hosts 
of  this  gathering  to  the  deliberations  which  will  follow  the 
opening  ceremonies  which  have  now  taken  place. 

There  is  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  fact  that  you 
are  coming  to  Canada  at  our  invitation  in  a  year  which 
is  being  signalized  by  the  celebration  of  one  hundred  years 
of  peace  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations, 
those  two  nations  which  we,  with  somewhat  pardonable 
egotism,  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  two  greatest  and 
most  advanced  nations  in  the  world.  You  are  coming  here 
to  solve  problems  which  have  arisen  by  reason  of  the  peace- 
ful progress  of  industry  and  of  commerce. 

It  is  but  four  or  five  years  since  the  first  practical  word 
was  spoken  in  regard  to  Town  Planning  in  Canada.  Previ- 
ous to  that  time  apparently  no  systematic  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  subject.  The  last  three  years  has  seen  a 
very  general  awakening,  and  not  only  has  great  interest 
been  aroused,  but  there  has  been,  at  least  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  a  practical  effort  made  to  cope  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation.  Various  organizations  have  devoted 
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themselves  to  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  in  the 
city,  and  all  with  some  degree  of  success.  The  Toronto 
Housing  Company  has  gone  a  step  further  and  has  made  a 
practical  attempt  to  assist  in  solving  the  housing  question. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  have  in- 
stituted a  great  scheme  of  public  improvement  which  you 
will  hear  discussed  this  afternoon.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  great  scheme  which  the  Harbor  Commissioners  of 
Toronto  have  inaugurated  will,  when  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion, afford  much  needed  relief  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  civic  problems  in  this  city  of  Toronto. 

We  now  have  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Town  Planning 
in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Alberta  and  Quebec,  and  this 
legislation  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  undoubtedly  makes 
for  substantial  progress. 

We  are  very  far,  however,  from  believing  that  the  legis- 
lation which  we  have  secured  at  the  present  time  is  sufficient 
for  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  one  of  the  main  purposes 
that  we  have  had  in  view  in  requesting  the  presence  of  this 
Convention  in  the  city  of  Toronto  was  to  stimulate  public 
attention  upon  the  subject,  to  engage  the  intelligent  at- 
tention of  those  who  will  assist  us  in  carrying  out  our  plans 
in  the  future,  and  by  your  counsel  and  by  your  discussions 
and  by  your  assistance  to  help  us  to  the  promoting  of  legis- 
lation which  we  can  recommend  to  the  various  legislatures 
of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  in  the  hope  that  with  such 
backing  we  may  secure  the  correcting  of  this  legislation 
and  make  it  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  Canada. 

We  have  in  Canada  today  perhaps  the  greatest  field  in 
the  world  for  a  successful  combat  with  the  evils  which  Town 
Planning  and  Housing  are  intended  to  overcome.  In  almost 
every  other  country  of  great  possibilities  development  has 
reached  a  stage  which  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  very 
large  cities  containing  great  numbers  of  people  packed  to- 
gether under  most  unhealthy  and  insanitary  conditions.  I 
am  not  at  the  moment  referring  to  what  are  known  as  slums, 
but  rather  to  the  highly  congested  districts  where,  during 
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certain  months,  life  is  hardly  bearable.  Anyone  who  has 
traversed  the  residential  sections  of  the  east  end  of  London, 
or  anyone  who  has  looked  down  from  an  elevated  train  on 
a  hot  summer  night  to  the  congested  district  of  New  York, 
will  readily  understand  what  I  mean.  The  conditions  which 
have  arisen  are  unfortunately  incapable  of  radical  remedy 
and  can  only  be  improved  to  a  limited  extent.  The  growth 
of  very  large  cities  is  now  so  rapid  and  the  habits  of  living 
so  formed  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  public- 
spirited  and  philanthropic  citizens  to  overtake  the  work 
which  the  housing  problem  presents.  While  much  good 
may  be  done,  yet  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  fraction  of 
what  remains  to  be  done.  The  evils  grow  much  faster  than 
the  remedy  can  be  applied.  In  smaller  centers  of  popula- 
tion better  results  can  be  obtained,  but  those  of  the  larger 
class  present  conditions  which  at  the  best  can  only  be  par- 
tially ameliorated. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  which  has  come  under  my  notice 
lately  in  many  large  American  cities,  that  where  a  move- 
ment is  taking  place  to  the  suburbs,  which  ought  to  relieve 
the  congestion  of  population,  we  find,  unfortunately,  that 
the  people  who  are  moving  to  the  suburbs  are  not  those 
from  the  congested  districts,  but  from  the  well-to-do  dis- 
tricts, from  the  districts  where  the  people  before  they  moved 
had  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  their  circumstances, 
illustrating  still  further  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  a  large  congested  district  in  a  great  city. 
In  Canada  our  cities  are  not  yet  so  large  as  to  be  out  of 
control.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  not  undesirable  con- 
ditions. There  are  three  or  four  of  our  cities — Montreal, 
Toronto,  the  city  of  Winnipeg — which  present  conditions 
that  demand  a  very  radical  remedy,  and  I  think  I  would  be 
safe  in  saying  that  hardly  anything  serious  is  being  done 
in  any  of  them,  except  in  Toronto.  But  our  cities  are  not 
so  large  that  they  are  out  of  control,  and  it  is  still  possible 
within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  to  relieve  any  evil  con- 
ditions which  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  to  lay  founda- 
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tions  which  will  effectually  prevent  any  serious  growth  of 
undesirable  conditions  in  the  future. 

That  feature  of  the  problem  which  has  to  do  with  Town 
Planning,  with  housing  regulations,  with  building  by-laws 
and  so  on,  you  are  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with, 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  pretty  general  agreement  on 
policies  and  methods  after  the  subject  has  been  clarified  by 
discussion. 

There  are,  however,  unfortunately  some  further  phases 
of  the  question  of  congestion  and  over-population  to  which 
I  merely  make  a  passing  reference,  because  they  do  not  fall 
directly  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  this  Conference.  It 
would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  modern  experience  that 
the  growth  of  a  nation  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  the 
development  of  art  and  science,  in  everything  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  progress  and  greatness,  has  certain  dis- 
agreeable accompaniments. 

We  invariably  find  large  masses  of  people  who,  although 
living  in  a  perfectly  reputable  way,  are  located  in  con- 
gested districts  where  health  and  physique  steadily  dete- 
riorate. Secondly,  we  find  the  growth  of  what  are  popularly 
described  as  slums,  which  follow  the  growth  of  the  con- 
gested districts,  where  people  are  herded  together  under 
conditions  which  make  clean  and  decent  living  practically 
impossible,  conditions  which  breed  disease  and  crime. 

It  seems  a  terrible  indictment  of  modern  civilization,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  true  one,  that  the  growth  of  insanitary, 
unhealthful  conditions,  the  growth  of  slums  and  slum  popu- 
lations, are  in  direct  ratio  to  what  we  call  progress.  The 
immense  growth  of  the  city  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
these  undesirable  conditions.  Why  is  it?  If  you  solve  this 
question,  you  solve  the  most  important  social  question  of 
the  modern  world. 

People  have  been  at  each  others'  throats  for  generations 
about  theories  of  government.  But  as  a  man  who  has  been 
engaged  in  public  life  for  over  thirty  years  and  has  tried 
to  make  somewhat  of  a  philosophical  study  of  political  con- 
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ditions,  I  declare  that  the  wisest  man  living  can  see  little 
difference  between  the  condition  of  people  living  where  one 
of  these  theories  is  applied  and  the  condition  where  the 
directly  opposite  theory  is  applied.  Compare  the  United 
States,  which  is  aggressively  protectionist  and  which  is  only 
140  years  old,  with  free-trade  England,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  the  result  of  the  play  of  social  forces  that  have 
been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  both  of  them  exhibit  in 
almost  equal  degree,  allowing  for  a  difference  in  natural 
circumstances,  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

We  have  many  theories  for  the  redress  of  social  evils. 
Government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  socialism  and 
single  tax  are  illustrations.  The  advocates  of  each  claim 
that  their  particular  theory  will  set  everything  right.  Yet 
when  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  enthusiasm  which  people 
are  apt  to  acquire  when  they  take  up  one  particular  idea,  it 
takes  very  little  serious  consideration  to  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  while,  perhaps,  each  one  of  the  remedies 
suggested  has  some  merit  and  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, accomplish  some  good,  yet  that  no  one  of  them 
would  radically  alter  the  law  that  has  heretofore  obtained 
with  inexorable  regularity;  namely,  that  the  growth  of 
poverty,  misery  and  crime  accompany  industrial  and  com- 
mercial expansion  on  a  large  scale.  Why  is  it  that,  as 
countries  grow  richer,  the  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor 
become  poorer? 

We  are  building  immense  buildings  of  polished  marble 
and  cut  stone,  with  elaborate  furnishings  and  decorations, 
such  as  in  former  times  would  have  been  considered  finer 
than  any  emperor's  palace;  and  while  we  are  constructing 
such  buildings  for  ordinary  business  purposes,  and  paving 
our  streets  and  lighting  them  in  the  most  lavish  way,  until 
one  can  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  day  and  night 
upon  the  great  white  ways  of  our  cities,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  alongside  of  this  ostentatious,  not  to  say  extrava- 
gant, expenditure,  there  is  an  increasing  mass  of  poverty 
and  destitution. 
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When  in  Canada  we  had  a  population  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  and  were  admittedly  poor  and  insignificant,  there 
was  not  real  want ;  no  one  was  hungry,  no  one  was  house- 
less and  crime  was  very  rare.  Now  we  have  eight  millions 
of  people  or  thereabouts;  we  have  transcontinental  rail- 
ways ;  we  have  great  accumulations  of  wealth  and  some  de- 
gree of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and  we  are 
beginning  to  see  slums,  congested  districts  and  the  ever- 
widening  division  between  wealth  and  poverty  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  a  proletariat. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of  Great  Britain. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
It  has  actually  doubled  its  wealth  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
During  that  period  its  population  has  increased  only  about 
20  per  cent.  Nevertheless  there  has  been  in  the  last  twenty 
years  hardly  any  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  it  still  remains 
the  fact,  as  was  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman 
a  few  years  ago,  that  one-third  of  the  population  live  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  while  the  most  enormous  growth 
in  the  wealth  of  a  nation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  taken  place  around  them. 

A  word  to  my  American  friends.  Lord  Macaulay  once 
said  that  the  time  would  come  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  when  one-half  of  the  population,  after  they  got  their 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  would  not  know  where  the  next 
meal  was  coming  from.  That  is  a  condition  which  seems  to 
come  to  every  country  with  the  increase  of  population. 
That  is  a  condition  which  will  come  if  matters  are  left  to 
themselves  to  proceed  as  they  have  proceeded  at  other 
times,  in  other  ages  and  in  other  countries.  History  will 
repeat  itself  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it.  I  put 
it  to  you  that  the  real  problem  that  is  up  to  the  intellect  of 
this  twentieth  century  is  whether  we  have  brains  and  ca- 
pacity enough  to  free  ourselves  from  the  prejudices  and 
the  shibboleths  with  which  our  minds  are  encumbered,  and 
to  grapple  with  these  problems  so  that  society  shall  control 
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its  own  destinies  and  avoid  the  evils  which  have  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  progress  in  the  past. 

You,  perhaps,  are  not  called  on  to  deal  directly  with 
this  economic  question,  but  you  must  necessarily  study  and 
become  familiar  with  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
your  great  work  is  to  be  done.  You  can  give  us  what  we 
want  on  the  technical,  the  legal  and  the  municipal  side. 
You  can  give  us  the  framework  into  which  the  ideal  poli- 
cies, when  discovered,  are  to  be  fitted. 

As  to  the  answer  to  the  question  which  I  have  pro- 
pounded— what  it  is  that  causes  these  miseries  and  these 
masses  of  unhappiness  which  we  all  deplore — there  is  in  my 
mind  no  doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  single  an- 
swer to  the  question.  No  one  theory  explains  the  fact.  It 
is  a  composite  problem  and  it  requires  a  composite  answer. 
But  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part,  of  the  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  a  rational  system  of  Town  Planning,  a  rational 
system  of  supervising  the  conditions  in  which  the  people 
in  our  great  cities  shall  live. 

No  doubt  until  a  short  time  ago  the  growth  of  congested 
districts,  followed  by  the  growth  of  slums,  and  of  the  habits 
of  living  which  have  resulted  have  been  in  the  main  due 
to  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities  which  would  enable  the 
residential  area  to  be  extended.  Other  obvious  reasons  are 
the  lack  of  systematic  oversight  and  foresight;  crowding 
and  the  growth  of  population  for  which  no  preparation 
has  been  made. 

But  owing  to  modern  science  there  is  now  a  remedy  for 
these  evils,  and  if  any  modern  city  fails  to  provide  a  proper 
method  of  transportation,  in  order  to  enable  its  population 
to  extend  its  residential  areas,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
people  themselves,  because  the  remedy  lies  close  at  hand. 
As  to  other  difficulties,  the  experience  which  has  been  ac- 
quired and  the  lessons  which  have  been  learned  in  such  con- 
ferences as  this  and  been  made  available  for  popular  use  is 
now  sufficient,  if  properly  applied,  to  eradicate  most  of 
these  evils. 
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We  have  invited  you  here  to  help  us  to  begin  our  work 
in  Canada  on  broad  and  comprehensive  principles,  and  the 
purpose  we  have  is  to  secure  the  basic  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  whole  question  of  Town  Planning  and  Housing 
in  Canada  to  be  carried  on  in  a  systematic  and  orderly 
fashion.  What  is  the  best  legislative  foundation  for  this 
purpose  will  be  for  your  consideration  and  discussion,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  result  will  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

What  I  desire  to  say  to  you  in  closing  is  that  the  prob- 
lem you  are  engaged  upon  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  great  problems  in  the  world  today.  It  is  more 
important  than  flying  machines  or  wireless  telegraphy,  or 
battleships  or  armies.  It  has  to  do  with  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  average  citizen,  with  the  abolition  of 
wretchedness  and  unhappiness.  The  solution  of  it  will  bring 
health  and  happiness  to  increasing  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

RESPONSE 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  President  of  the  Conference: 

It  is  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
which  has  arranged  for  this  Conference,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  especially  the  members  from 
the  United  States,  to  express  our  very  hearty  appreciation 
and  thanks  for  the  welcome  which  has  been  extended  to  us. 
Although  there  have  been  at  previous  Conferences  many 
Canadians,  I  speak  especially  for  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference  from  the  United  States ;  partly  because  our  Cana- 
dian members  are  in  a  sense  among  the  number  of  our 
hosts  today,  and  partly  because  the  large  majority  of  the 
members  who  have  attended  these  successive  Conferences 
have  been  from  the  United  States,  as  is  reflected  in  the  term 
"  National "  which  has  been  applied  to  these  Conferences. 
The  emphasis  has  been  and  is  upon  the  "  Conference,"  not 
upon  the  "  National ;  "  and  that  term  has  really  been  used 
to  distinguish  these  Conferences  from  many  others  upon  the 
same  subject,  of  a  purely  local  character,  held  in  various 
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places.  Still  the  name  does  reflect  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference  are  from  the  United  States ; 
and  speaking  for  them  particularly,  I  may  say  that  we  come 
here  to  Toronto  with  peculiar  interest  and  we  appreciate 
greatly  this  opportunity  of  coming  here.  This  is  not  only 
for  what  we  can  learn  here  by  what  Toronto  has  done  and 
is  doing,  although  this  is  a  great  deal,  especially  in  the  far- 
sighted  planning  for  the  harbor  which  will  be  discussed 
this  afternoon.  It  is  largely  because  the  problems  of  Town 
Planning  which  are  being  confronted  and  worked  upon  here 
in  Canada,  while,  as  regards  economic  and  physical  and 
social  condition,  closely  similar  to  those  in  the  United 
States,  are  being  dealt  with  in  a  direct,  straightforward 
manner  without  the  embarrassment  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  our  written 
constitution  in  dealing  with  new  projects  for  ameliorating 
the  conditions  of  life  in  cities. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  exaggerated  the  difficulties  which 
these  constitutional  barriers  have  put  in  our  way  as  City 
Planners;  it  may  be  that  they  are  bugbears  which  would 
dissolve  if  we  ignored  them  and  went  straight  ahead  toward 
our  objective,  as  our  good  legal  friend  Mr.  Crawford  of 
Philadelphia  indicated  at  a  previous  Conference;  but  I 
notice  that,  since  he  gave  us  that  encouragement,  an  im- 
portant project — I  might  say  a  pet  project  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's— the  application  of  excess  condemnation  to  the  laying 
out  of  the  Fairmount  Parkway^  in  Philadelphia,  has  come  to 
grief  upon  the  rock  of  unconstitutionality  and  is  now  at  a 
standstill  pending  reference  to  the  higher  courts. 

It  may  be  also  that  this  difficulty  in  getting  new  projects 
through  the  constitutional  bars  introduces  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  precipitate  enthusiasm  of  reformers  and  Town 
Planners.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  problem  of 
getting  through  these  legal  bars  does  in  the  United  States 
absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  City  Planning  which  might  well 
be  applied  to  the  straightforward  pursuit  of  the  problem, 
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to  the  working  out  of  the  solutions  which  are  financially, 
socially  and  physically  best.  This  more  direct  method  of 
going  at  the  end  in  view  seems  to  characterize  the  work  in 
Canada,  and  we  from  across  the  border  have  a  great  deal 
to  gain  from  contact  with  that  point  of  view,  especially 
in  the  discussion  tomorrow  of  the  proposed  Canadian  Town 
Planning  Act. 

For  all  these  special  reasons  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  us 
to  be  here.  There  are  also  some  general  reasons  why  our 
activities  should  be  stimulated  and  our  discussions  enlight- 
ened by  our  coming  north  of  the  border.  The  stimulating 
effect  of  a  journey  of  this  sort  was  brought  home  to  me 
the  other  day  by  an  episode  that  occurred  to  a  friend  of 
mine  who  had  to  move  his  family  and  household  goods  and 
live  stock  from  the  town  of  Milton,  just  south  of  Boston, 
to  the  town  of  Lincoln,  northwest  of  Boston.  Among  a 
number  of  things  he  had  to  transport  numerous  hens,  and 
he  managed  to  get  those  hens  into  a  large  moving  van  which 
he  hired  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  van  started  on 
its  journey  to  Lincoln,  the  cackling  of  the  hens  made  it 
evident  that  the  journey  stimulated  their  powers  of  debate, 
and  when  the  van  was  opened  at  Lincoln,  the  floor  of  the 
van  was  found  to  be  literally  paved  with  eggs.  Now  I 
hope  that  this  change  to  a  Canadian  city,  this  journey  to 
Toronto,  will  not  only  stimulate  our  powers  of  debate, 
but  will  result  in  the  production  of  something  at  the  end  of 
the  debate,  as  was  the  case  with  those  hens. 


GREETINGS  FROM  TOWN  PLANNING  INSTITUTE  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

MR.  THOMAS  ADAMS,  President  of  Town  Planning  Institute, 
London,  England: 

On  the  fifteenth  of  this  month  I  attended  a  meeting  in 
London  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute,  which  has  just 
been  formed  in  Great  Britain.  From  that  meeting  I  was 
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asked  to  convey  to  you  the  warmest  greetings,  the  heartiest 
appreciation  of  the  Institute  for  the  efforts  you  are  making 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Town  Plan- 
ning, and  their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

I  can  assure  you  we  heartily  wish  you  well  and  hope  that 
you  will  take  hold  of  these  great  opportunities  which  you 
have  in  this  new  country,  to  try  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils 
from  which  we  suffer  in  the  old  country.  We  are,  like  you, 
very  optimistic  about  the  future,  and  we  regard  it  as  possi- 
ble to  arrest  many  of  these  evils  even  in  the  old  country — 
because  it  is  still  a  growing  country,  increasing  in  popula- 
tion as  well  as  in  wealth. 

I  come  here  to  join  in  your  deliberations  not  only  from 
that  Institute,  but  as  one  who  has  some  official  connection 
with  Town  Planning  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  hope  we  will 
together  find  some  common  ground  upon  which  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  practical  issues. 

There  is  only  one  more  proposal  I  have  to  bring  before 
you,  not  one  of  greeting.  I  have  to  ask  the  President  of 
this  Conference  to  accept  a  nomination  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

MR.  OLMSTED: 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Adams,  to  accept 
that  honor  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  which  I  represent. 
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BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  WATER-FRONT  DEVELOP- 
MENT AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  PLANS  OF 
THE  TORONTO  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS 

ROBERT  S.  GOURLAY 
Member  Toronto  Harbor  Commission 

WHEN  in  response  to  your  invitation  I  was  delegated  by 
the  Toronto  Harbor  Commissioners  to  present  their  plan 
of  the  Toronto  water-front  development  to  this  important 
Convention,  neither  the  Commission  nor  myself  had  any 
idea  that  the  topic  would  be  regarded  as  basic  or  one  pos- 
sessing more  than  local  interest;  nevertheless,  in  so  far  as 
the  principles  that  underlie  our  policy  are  sound,  they 
may  be  of  service  to  other  localities,  and  therefore  with  this 
apologetic  introduction  I  will  submit  some  of  them  for 
your  consideration. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  a  city  possessing  a  water  front  has  a 
heritage  of  incalculable  value  for  every  citizen. 

We  believe  that  such  a  water  front  should  be  owned  by 
the  citizens  in  a  corporate  capacity,  the  fee  simple  rarely 
if  ever  passing  from  them  to  private  parties. 

We  also  believe  that  this  great  heritage  should  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  fullest  benefit  of  every  citizen  individu- 
ally and  corporately  from  generation  to  generation. 

We  also  believe  that  in  these  days  of  urban  development, 
with  consequent  congestion  and  ever-increasing  cost  of 
living,  a  water-front  heritage  should  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  making  living  conditions  for  all  citizens  health- 
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ier,  happier,  cheaper  and  better  from  either  a  home,  busi- 
ness or  recreation  standpoint. 

We  also  believe  that  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  making 
the  administration,  development  and  maintenance  of  such 
a  heritage,  if  not  profitable,  at  least  self-sustaining  or 
of  such  little  cost  to  the  citizens  at  large  as  to  make  the 
development  absolutely  worthy  of  civic  support. 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  a  water-front  prop- 
erty from  a  commercial  standpoint,  should  provide  a  safe, 
commodious  and  deep  harbor  or  waterway  for  largest 
craft  with  the  greatest  possible  draft,  deep  water  every- 
where, eliminating  shoals  and,  if  possible,  buoys  and 
channels. 

We  believe  a  proper  development  should  provide  ample 
dock  accommodation  with  all  modern  passenger  and  freight 
handling  facilities,  reducing  to  a  minimum  time  and  cost 
in  operation  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  believe  such  a  development  should  provide  ample 
warehouse  accommodation  where  freight  can  be  housed  for 
a  day  or  a  year,  when  required,  at  lowest  possible  cost 
for  storage,  insurance  or  handling. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  coordination  of  steam, 
rail,  water-borne  and  radial  freight  handling  on  every  im- 
portant dock;  in  a  word,  link  up  all  and  every  railroad 
with  all  boats  and  all  radial  lines,  so  that  the  transfer  of 
a  package  or  carload  may  be  direct  service  with  cartage 
or  handling  at  smallest  cost  and  with  little  or  no  inter- 
switching  delays  and  outlays. 

We  believe  a  modern  development  should  provide  a  large 
central  market  in  the  heart  of  these  transportation  facili- 
ties for  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of  food  products ; 
that  is,  the  sale  and  distribution  of  all  products  brought 
to  the  city  by  water,  steam  or  radial  rail. 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  water-front  property 
from  an  industrial  standpoint  calls  for  the  reclamation  of 
all  lands  that  are  otherwise  marshy  or  waste  places. 
Water-front  property  should  consist  of  only  deep  water 
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and  good  land.  Good  land  when  made,  if  suitably  situated 
for  industries,  should  be  provided  with  modern  highways, 
with  rapid  traction  service,  railway  sidings  to  all  roads, 
electrical  energy  for  light  and  power,  drainage,  water  ser- 
vice and,  when  linked  up  with  the  commercial  developments 
already  referred  to,  provide  most  advantageous  location 
for  manufacturing  any  product  on  either  a  large  or  small 
scale. 

Also  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  beginner  in  the 
manufacturing  field  in  these  days  of  great  enterprises  and 
large  capital,  model  factory  plants  should  be  erected, 
supplied  with  all  the  facilities  above  referred  to,  and  floor 
space  therein  offered  at  a  fair  rental  rate. 

Also  that  provision  be  made  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  all  classes  of  water-borne  craft;  industries  of 
this  nature  able  to  manufacture  the  smallest  pleasure  craft 
or  the  largest  inland  freight  or  passenger  steamer  should 
be  indigenous  to  the  development  of  a  water-front  prop- 
erty. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  referred  to  the  basic  ideas  in 
water-front  development  that  to  our  board  were  self-ap- 
parent, and  yet  so  little  followed  oil  this  continent  that 
they  are  not  much  in  evidence  except  as  utilized  by  rail- 
roads or  other  corporations  and  citizens  privately  for 
their  own  advantage.  Permit  me  now  to  refer  at  some  de- 
tail to  the  recreation  or  amusement  ideas  that  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  water-front  development  plans  of  the 
Toronto  Harbor  Commission. 

Toronto's  water  front  in  a  state  of  nature  was  hard 
to  surpass  from  an  esthetic  or  recreation  standpoint.  Its 
partial  neglect  is  what  we  are  planning  to  end,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  apply  modern  methods  to  its  restoration  so 
as  to  enhance  its  value  as  a  citizens'  playground,  provid- 
ing easy  and  cheap  access  thereto  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.  In  this  connection  our  civic  fathers,  through  the 
parks  and  other  committees,  have  not  been  unmindful  of  our 
great  water-front  advantages,  yet  thousands  of  our  citi- 
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zens,  who  hunger  every  summer  for  a  holiday  by  the  water, 
flee  away  to  spots  which,  by  nature,  are  not  so  richly  en- 
dowed as  Toronto. 

Briefly,  we  plan  to  improve  all  waste  land  not  to  be 
used  commercially  or  industrially  and  make  it  desirable 
park  land;  to  add  to  the  park  land  now  on  the  water 
front  392  acres;  to  reclaim  1,077  acres  for  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes ;  to  provide  concrete  breakwaters  east 
and  west  of  our  island  park  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
city  for  shore  preservation;  to  provide  attractive  prome- 
nades, driveways  and  board  walks  as  well  as  bridle  paths 
along  our  entire  water-front  and  through  our  water-front 
park  area  (some  13  miles),  connecting  with  a  civic  park 
and  boulevard  system  at  both  ends ;  to  provide  safe  water 
channels  for  all  classes  of  small  water  craft  in  all  weathers 
along  entire  water  front,  said  channels  passing  through 
islands  and  lagoon  park  areas ;  to  provide  recreation  piers, 
aquatic  and  other  sport  locations  on  land  and  water,  safe 
anchorage,  bathing  beaches,  playgrounds  and  outdoor 
amusement  reservations  as  additions  to  parks  such  as  add 
to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  summer  by  the  waterside, 
said  areas  to  be  usable  for  ice  sports  and  winter  recreation ; 
to  provide  desirable  locations  for  summer  homes  along  our 
water  front  at  many  points  accessible  by  electric  train  or 
water  craft  within  reach  of  living  and  market  conven- 
iences. 

In  a  word,  we  plan  to  make  Toronto's  water  front  a 
delightful  rest  or  playground  for  its  citizens  and  their 
thousands  of  friends  from  all  lands. 

Before  passing  on  to  details  of  plans  for  this  develop- 
ment, may  I  take  the  time  to  state  that  in  our  development 
proposals,  we  aim  at  removing  some  of  Toronto's  disabili- 
ties that  for  a  city  of  our  area  and  population  will  be  at 
once  apparent  to  you? 

Our  protected  harbor  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  city 
has  no  through  commercial  business  highway  from  east  to 
west;  our  plans  call  for  such  a  highway  130  feet  wide,  con- 
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nected  with  modern  concrete  docks  and  streets  running 
north  for  the  full  length  of  this  area. 

Our  city  is  conspicuous  for  its  lack  of  rapid-transit 
and  radial  service;  our  present  radials  end  at  different 
points  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  the  east,  west  and 
north  and  are  in  equipment  and  service  worse  than  can 
be  found  in  most  American  and  Canadian  cities  of  from 
10,000  to  50,000  people. 

We  believe  that  our  water-front  development  calls  for 
both  rapid-transit  and  radial  service  to  the  heart  of  our 
business,  market  and  dock  facilities,  so  that  though  some 
citizens  think  that  this  is  not  our  business,  we  have  never- 
theless prepared  plans  for  rapid-transit  and  radial  roads 
to  these  centers  with  tunnel  service  and  equipment,  and 
are  confident  that  in  due  time  our  people  will  see  that 
our  recommendations  in  this  regard  become,  in  the  main,  an 
accomplished  fact  and  thus  become  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  our  water-front  development. 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  turn  to  the  plans,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  how  the  Commission  propose  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  thus  outlined,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  reason 
of  Toronto's  unique  water-front  possibilities,  make  this  de- 
velopment self-sustaining  and  in  later  years  a  sure  profit- 
earning  investment  for  our  citizens. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

At  the  outset  we  faced  the  fact  that  only  sectional  plans 
of  the  water  front  were  in  existence,  and  even  these  not 
related.  Consequently  our  first  work  was  to  make  a  com- 
plete hydrographical  and  topographical  survey  and  plan 
of  the  water  front. 

The  large  part  of  the  water  front  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  central  harbor  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
and  could  be  deeded  absolutely  to  the  Harbor  Commission. 
But  there  was  only  40  per  cent  of  the  main  water  front,  the 
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commercial  water  front  that  could  come  to  the  Commission, 
because  the  balance  had  been  alienated  to  the  railways  or 
private  individuals;  and  in  that  40  per  cent  a  very  large 
portion  was  leased  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  twenty-one 
years,  under  tenure  that  had  in  most  cases  from  eight  to 
twenty-one  years  to  run. 

For  years  the  railways  and  the  city  had  been  at  strife 
in  regard  to  railway  development  of  the  city,  and  this 
strife  had  prevented  any  movement  to  secure  public  control 
of  the  water  lots  in  front  of  the  property  controlled  by  the 
railway  companies ;  but  the  advent  of  a  new  body  in  con- 
nection with  railway  matters,  the  Dominion  Railway  Com- 
mission, has  enabled  us  to  get  together  on  a  business  basis, 
so  that  as  a  result  of  a  viaduct  order  and  as  a  result  of 
private  negotiation  we  are  able  today  to  say  to  you  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Toronto  that  the  public  ownership  of  this 
great  heritage  will  come  to  pass  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  our  plans  may  be  carried  to  completion  on  the  entire 
water  front  from  end  to  end. 

We  have  for  working  purposes  divided  the  area  into  three 
sections.  Yonge  Street,  our  main  artery  north,  begins  at 
practically  the  central  point  of  the  commercial  harbor.  A 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  west  is  Bathurst  Street,  100  feet 
wide.  A  mile  to  the  east  is  Parliament  Street.  A  little 
further  to  the  east  the  Don  River  separates  what  we  call 
Riverdale  from  Central  Toronto.  The  central  part,  which 
is  the  commercial  water  front,  has  in  the  past  been  very 
much  neglected  and  is  not  a  credit  to  Toronto.  The  harbor 
is  about  2%  miles  wide  and  2%  miles  long.  To  the  east 
of  the  harbor  we  have  3%  miles  and  to  the  west  about  3% 
miles.  To  the  east  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lake  is 
a  sandbar  called  Fisherman's  Island.  Between  that  and 
the  shore  is  a  marsh  with  an  average  depth  of  water  of 
a  little  over  five  feet.  The  marsh  is  at  present  almost  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  many  of  our  citizens  of  my  age  can 
remember  the  pleasure  we  used  to  have  in  the  spring  shoot- 
ing ducks  and  other  wild  fowl  in  the  marsh.  It  has  been 
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of  little  use  except  as  a  pleasure  ground,  and  that  for  a 
very  limited  number. 

Beginning  with  the  east  end,  we  are  constructing  a  break- 
water at  an  average  distance  of  700  feet  south  of  the  pres- 
ent shore  line.  Adjacent  to  and  north  of  the  breakwater, 
we  are  creating  a  lagoon  and  park  area  about  800  feet  wide 
on  the  average,  with  a  50-foot  boulevard,  a  16-foot  bridle 
path  and  a  20-foot  board  walk. 

Our  greatest  storms  come  from  the  east,  and  as  this  por- 
tion of  the  breakwater  extends  along  the  southwest,  the 
lake  will  be  seen  at  its  best  from  the  boulevard  drive.  The 
drive  and  board  walks  and  the  lagoons  will  be  a  great  source 
of  benefit  to  the  residents  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
and  will  be  made  accessible  to  them  by  street-car  lines  to 
the  main  thoroughfare.  At  different  points  along  the 
breakwater  we  shall  provide  access  for  the  fresh  water  of 
the  lake,  where  small  vessels  of  not  greater  height  than 
eight  feet  can  pass  into  the  lagoon  area  or  out  again  into 
the  lake. 

Back  of  this  lagoon  and  boulevard  area  we  are  reserving 
a  strip  3^/2  miles  long  by  100  feet  wide  which  we  intend  to 
lease  in  lots  for  summer  cottages.  We  anticipate  that  the 
annual  rentals  to  be  derived  from  the  leasehold  privileges 
of  the  land  to  summer  cottagers  will  amount  to  thirty-five 
or  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  toward  the  revenue  of  the 
enterprise. 

North  of  that  summer-cottage  strip  we  have  a  66-foot 
street,  intended  to  be  a  commercial  street,  bringing  to  the 
homes  of  the  people  along  this  park  area  all  they  want  in 
the  way  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  well  as  providing 
access  to  the  city. 

North  of  this  66-foot  street  we  shall  fill  in  the  marsh 
area.  It  is  estimated  that  for  this  we  shall  need  thirty  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  material,  and  investigations  indicate  that 
we  can  get  that  from  the  lake  and  from  the  inner  harbor. 
Our  purpose  is  to  fill  in  the  marsh  land  and  transform  it  into 
industrial  and  commercial  property.  In  this  area  we  are 
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allotting  230  acres  to  streets,  140  acres  for  railway  sidings, 
90  acres  for  a  deep-water  channel  with  a  turning  basin, 
leaving  the  Commission  646  acres  to  lease  for  commercial 
purposes,  out  of  the  total  of  about  1,100  acres  of  marsh 
land. 

The  deep-water  channel  is  to  be  6,800  feet  long,  with  a 
turning  basin  1,100  feet  square.  This,  we  think,  will  give 
sufficient  room  for  large  vessels  to  tie  up  on  either  side  and 
other  large  vessels  to  pass  through  and  turn  in  the  basin 
without  interfering  with  those  tied  up  by  the  motion  of 
the  water,  while  they  are  loading  or  unloading.  In  this 
development  we  add  3%  miles  of  dockage,  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  extending  another  two  miles,  so  that,  if  need  be,  we 
can  have  5%  miles  in  addition  to  the  dockage  at  the  central 
water  front. 

At  the  present  time,  before  the  property  looks  present- 
able, we  have  any  number  of  applications  for  sites,  as  the 
growth  of  Toronto  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  so  rapid 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  really  good  industrial 
site  with  railway  facilities  anywhere  near  the  center  of  the 
city. 

As  a  commercial  proposition  we  estimate,  on  the  basis  of 
the  lowest  price  at  which  we  have  leased  any  of  the  land, 
that  we  shall  have,  when  land  is  all  occupied,  a  revenue  of 
at  least  $500,000  a  year  in  rent,  on  a  5-per-cent  basis.  The 
land  we  have  leased  so  far  has  been  leased  on  the  basis  of 
a  valuation  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 

Our  proposition  to  industries  is  this:  we  will  lease  you 
the  land  for  twenty-one  years  at  5  per  cent  on  its  valuation ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  be  revalued  and  you  can  then 
have  it  another  twenty-one  years  at  5  per  cent.  In  effect 
we  say  to  industries :  we  will  become  preferred  stockholders 
in  your  enterprise  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  your  land 
at  5  per  cent;  you  need  not  invest  your  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  but  you  can  use  the  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  your  industries.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  land 
available,  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  fill  the  area.  Then 
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beyond  the  revenue  which  we  receive  as  rent,  the  industrial 
plants  themselves  will  be  an  assessable  addition  to  the  wealth 
of  the  city  of  somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  million 
dollars ;  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  taxation  revenue. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  streets  on  this  area,  the 
lead  lines  to  the  railway  sidings  are  to  be  laid  on  streets 
175  feet  wide.  We  are  putting  in  30  miles  of  streets  and 
30  miles  of  railway  sidings.  This  width  of  street  will  give 
a  75-foot  roadway  on  either  side  of  the  railway  tracks. 
Every  alternate  street  running  east  and  west  or  north  and 
south  will  be  free  from  railway  tracks.  We  have  consulted 
the  leading  railway  experts  on  this  continent  to  advise  us 
as  to  the  best  scheme  of  sidings,  and  we  think  we  have 
secured  the  best  scheme  at  present  to  be  found  in  America. 
There  are  to  be  three  tracks  with  a  center  feeding  track 
with  cross  switches  from  the  center  track  to  the  other 
tracks,  so  that  each  industry  will  have  its  cars  placed  and 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  movement  of  cars  to  or 
from  other  industries.  In  this  way  we  save  delay  and  ex- 
pense in  the  handling  of  cars. 

We  have  arranged  with  our  three  transcontinental  rail- 
ways to  come  into  this  area  over  our  tracks,  so  that  a  car 
loaded  at  any  industry  for  shipment  over  any  railway  will 
go  out  without  expense  for  interswitching.  We  estimate 
that  the  interswitching  charges  that  we  will  save  to  the 
industries  by  means  of  this  arrangement  will  be  from  five 
to  eight  dollars  a  car.  In  addition  there  is  the  item,  difficult 
to  estimate,  of  the  saving  of  delay  both  in  getting  cars 
placed  and  taken  away ;  an  advantage  not  only  to  the  ship- 
per, but  to  the  railway  company.  The  idea  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  At  the 
present  time  the  cost  of  cartage  in  Toronto  is  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  We  think  we  shall  have  reduced  cart- 
age and  interswitching  to  their  lowest  point  and  that  we 
will  have  unique  shipping  advantages. 

In  the  laying  out  of  this  industrial  area  we  are  studying 
to  accommodate  large  industries  which  need  both  water  and 
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railroad  facilities,  as  well  as  industries  that  do  not  need  to 
be  so  close  to  the  water,  and  also  small  industries.  We  are 
arranging  to  put  up  modern  warehouses  with  the  latest 
type  of  handling  facilities,  and  we  are  also  arranging  to 
build  model  factories  in  which  we  can  lease  to  the  tenants 
as  much  space  as  they  require,  supplying  them  with  all  they 
need  in  the  way  of  facilities  as  well  as  with  hydroelectric 
energy  which  will  be  brought  into  this  area  underground 
and  be  at  the  service  of  the  entire  area,  either  for  power  or 
light,  at  a  modest  charge. 

The  river  Don  is  a  separating  line  to  the  east  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Toronto.  The  Don  brings  down  a  great  deal 
of  silt  with  the  spring  freshets  and  a  channel  is  provided 
for  that.  The  opening  will  be  120  feet  wide  and  1,700 
feet  long.  This  work  is  at  present  under  construction. 
There  will  be  concrete  bulkhead  docks  on  the  north  side, 
and  on  the  south  side  it  will  be  so  arranged  that  we  can  lease 
it  to  our  boat  builders,  who  will  have  a  floating  frontage 
on  a  channel  in  connection  with  the  harbor  that  will  be  ideal 
from  their  business  standpoint. 

Passing  from  this  industrial  district  we  have  the  marshy 
land  at  the  south,  which  will  be  made  into  good  park  land. 
We  intend  to  make  352  acres  of  new  park  land  to  be  added 
to  what  is  already  a  magnificent  park,  one  of  the  summer 
delights  of  our  residents.  At  another  section  just  west  of 
this  we  are  adding  350  acres,  making  altogether  702  acres 
in  these  two  areas.  Our  proposition  to  the  city  is  that  we 
will  make  this  land  and  the  city  will  pay  an  annual  sum 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  and  sinking  fund  on  cost  of  recla- 
mation, and  in  forty  years  it  will  be  their  own  property 
without  payments  or  cost.  An  outlay  of  about  $250,000  a 
year  by  the  city  will  give  the  city  a  park  area  of  nearly  900 
acres  more  than  they  have  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
along  a  magnificent  water  front.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  city  authorities  have  accepted  the  proposition  and  are 
going  on  with  that  part  of  the  work. 

Then  we  are  carrying  a  boulevard  through  the  island. 
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The  scheme  calls  for  27  bridges  in  this  lagoon  area,  cross- 
ing from  island  to  island,  to  make  it  attractive  for  the  sum- 
mer residents  and  the  people  who  go  over  for  the  day. 

We  cross  the  eastern  channel  on  a  lift  bridge  and  then 
change  the  character  of  the  boulevard.  We  still  have  the 
bridle  path  and  board  walk,  but  we  change  the  contour  and 
character  of  the  boulevard  to  east  and  west  driveways  so  as 
to  make  it  more  attractive  and  adapt  it  to  the  park  areas 
in  the  lagoon  intervals.  The  treatment  of  this  portion  of 
our  plan  has  met  with  great  favor  from  the  citizens  at  large, 
and  those  of  you  who  go  to  the  Yacht  Club  tomorrow  will 
understand  just  how  attractive  that  island  park  area  can 
and  will  be  made  for  the  citizens  of  Toronto. 

We  cross  the  western  channel  by  a  lift  bridge,  then  the 
boulevard  runs  through  a  new  park  area  and  then  along 
the  front  of  the  exhibition  grounds.  At  Exhibition  Park 
there  will  be  a  recreation  pier  and  a  landing  pier  for  the 
use  of  those  who  attend  the  exhibition.  Then  the  boulevard 
rises  to  the  highest  point  of  land  we  have  along  the  water 
front.  We  have  recommended  the  city  to  acquire  additional 
property  for  park  areas  and  double  the  width  of  the  boule- 
vard. Proceeding  westward,  the  boulevard  descends  to  the 
lower  level  and  enters  a  new-made  area  and  combines  the 
features  that  we  have  in  the  east. 

At  the  point  indicated  we  are  providing  a  site,  as  we  have 
at  other  places,  for  leasing  to  yacht  clubs,  motor-launch 
clubs  and  so  on,  and  we  provide  a  safe  anchorage  of  42 
acres  for  yachts. 

We  are  filling  the  old  western  channel  and  at  this  point 
we  have  about  18  acres  of  land  to  be  made  where  a  connec- 
tion can  be  made  with  the  street-railway  system  of  the 
city.  At  the  present  time  the  island  can  be  reached  only 
from  one  or  two  points,  and  that  by  boat,  so  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  have  to  take  the  street  cars  to  a  central 
point  and  go  over  from  there.  Under  this  plan  the  water 
front  is  to  be  reachable,  almost  anywhere  along  the  front 
by  means  of  the  street  railway  at  the  cost  of  the  single 
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fare  from  any  part  of  the  city.  In  this  we  think  that  the 
water  front  will  be  made  of  incalculable  value  to  our  poorer 
citizens. 

Then  follows  another  industrial  area  and  dock,  also  a 
playground,  then,  further  west,  another  aquatic  site,  where 
already  we  are  constructing  foundations  of  pier  for  one 
of  the  Canoe  clubs. 

At  this  point  the  boulevard  reaches  the  western  area  at 
the  railway  station  called  Sunnyside.  There  is  a  junction 
of  a  number  of  streets  at  that  point.  The  railway  station 
is  on  a  higher  level  and  overlooks  a  very  pretty  park  area 
that  we  are  providing  for  the  city. 

From  Sunnyside  on  west  to  the  Humber,  which  is  the 
stream  at  the  west  side  of  the  city,  we  met  this  difficulty: 
the  water  has  so  encroached  upon  the  land  that  the  main 
road  from  the  west  into  the  city  is  in  some  places  reduced 
to  less  than  50  feet  in  width,  and  part  of  that  is  taken  up 
with  a  radial  railway.  We  are  therefore  carrying  out  the 
land  some  1,000  feet  beyond  the  present  edge  of  the  water 
and  protecting  it  against  erosion  by  a  breakwater  follow- 
ing the  contour  of  the  land  until  it  comes  to  the  western 
channel  dock.  There  are  openings  every  2,000  feet  to  allow 
fresh  water  to  enter  and  to  give  ingress  and  egress  for 
craft  from  the  lake.  By  means  of  that  breakwater  we  pro- 
vide a  safe  water  channel  in  all  weathers  for  small  craft, 
a  matter  of  great  value  in  a  commercial  center  where 
large  steamers  are  making  their  daily  trips. 

We  have  planned  a  66-foot  commercial  street  at  the  back 
of  a  further  reserve  of  150  feet  for  summer  stores,  recre- 
ation booths  and  so  on.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  at 
Revere  Beach,  Boston,  will  have  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
endeavoring  to  work  out.  In  front  of  the  stores  we  shall 
have  a  55-foot  promenade,  and  in  front  of  that  we  shall  have 
concrete  walks  for  20  feet  and  then  a  parapet  wall;  be- 
yond this  we  descend  eight  feet  to  another  concrete  con- 
course. In  front  of  the  concourse  we  have  a  boulevard  and 
bridle  path,  then  another  concrete  walk,  and  in  front  of  this, 
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90  feet  of  bathing  beach  along  the  whole  area,  fronting  on 
500  feet  of  protected  waterway.  We  find  that  in  thus  pro- 
tecting the  water  we  increase  the  temperature  so  as  to  give 
a  much  longer  period  for  summer  bathing  than  we  at  pres- 
ent have  in  the  rather  cold  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Our  estimate  of  total  revenue  from  these  improvements 
is  about  $700,000  a  year,  and  we  think  this  is  not  too  san- 
guine, as  we  have  had  some  of  our  best  financiers'  opinions 
of  the  revenue-earning  power  of  the  whole  scheme.  This 
amount,  if  near  correct,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  paying 
for  the  cost  and  maintenance. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  ten  million  dollars  of 
contracts  let.  The  Dominion  Government  has  approved  of 
the  plans  and  has  let  contracts  for  work  to  be  done  in  five 
years  at  an  expenditure  of  six  million  dollars.  They  pro- 
vide the  breakwater  along  the  entire  shore  of  the  water 
front;  they  build  the  roller  lift  bridge  over  the  two  chan- 
nels which  enter  the  central  harbor ;  they  provide  the  deep- 
water  channel  and  the  turning  basin  and  deep  dock  front 
of  the  basin  along  the  east  water  front.  They  have  agreed 
to  do  this  and  have  let  the  contracts,  and  that  portion  of 
the  work  is  already  under  way. 

The  Harbor  Board  has  let  dredging  contracts  to  the 
extent  of  some  four  million  dollars  and  has  begun  the  work 
of  reclamation  at  points  located  by  our  engineer.  Last 
year,  with  small  dredges,  we  reclaimed  75  acres.  This  year 
we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  do  not  add  to  that  150  acres 
of  land,  worth  at  least  $15,000  dollars  an  acre,  and  all  in 
demand  for  industrial  purposes. 

We  are  going  to  deepen  this  entire  harbor  to  at  least 
30  feet,  so  that  when  the  new  Welland  Canal  is  opened, 
which  is  to  be  30  feet  on  the  sills,  the  largest  vessel  can  come 
in  through  this  western  channel  and  move  about  the  inner 
harbor  without  danger  of  running  aground  on  any  shoal. 

Coming  now  to  the  central  portion,  as  I  said  before,  we 
found  that  only  40  per  cent  of  that  belongs  to  the  city; 
but  as  a  result  of  the  viaduct  agreement,  we  have  reached 
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an  understanding  with  the  railways.  The  new  viaduct 
is  to  be  built  on  a  bank  130  feet  wide  at  its  base,  which 
will  provide  from  six  to  ten  tracks  on  the  crest.  It  passes 
south  of  the  developed  property  and  has  to  be  on  new- 
made  land. 

The  agreement  that  has  been  made  is  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  viaduct  the  railways  acquire  all  the  prop- 
erty between  their  own  tracks  on  the  esplanade  right 
through  to  the  water;  they  take  130  feet  and  they  offer 
back  to  the  Harbor  Board  under  agreement  either  the  en- 
tire portion  that  they  do  not  use  for  the  viaduct  at  half 
the  cost,  or  all  the  property  south  of  the  viaduct  at  one- 
third  of  the  cost.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  all  the  prop- 
erty beyond  the  130-foot  strip,  which  will  be  a  very  valuable 
asset. 

The  plan  shows  the  old  pier  head  line.  We  are  carrying 
the  new  pier  head  line  an  average  of  1,000  feet  further  into 
the  water,  and  we  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  rail- 
ways in  regard  to  the  filling  in  of  this  area,  and  the  making 
of  a  130-foot  highway,  which  will  give  us  what  we  have 
never  had  along  the  water  front  —  a  great  commercial 
highway  from  Bathurst  Street  on  the  west  to  Cherry  Street 
on  the  east.  This  will  link  up  with  our  own  boulevard  and 
highways  and  give  us  a  highway  across  the  entire  water 
front  which  we  think  will  be  of  incalculable  value  not  merely 
as  a  commercial  street,  but  as  an  outlet  for  the  activities 
of  the  city  to  the  south. 

This  development  will  give  us  180  acres  more  of  land 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  an  exceedingly  valuable  asset. 
While  the  removal  of  the  property  owners  and  lessees  along 
the  front  will  cost  the  railways  and  the  Harbor  Board  con- 
siderable money,  still  without  this  they  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  development ;  and  when  they  remove  from  their 
present  sites  they  will  become  our  tenants  on  better  land 
under  modern  conditions,  and  we  therefore  will  not  lose 
business,  but  will  have  better  business.  The  land  that  we 
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acquire  and  the  180  acres  additional  that  we  make  will  give 
us  an  asset  of  immense  value  in  future  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  water  front. 


DISCUSSION 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

MR.  JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

We  have  had  from  Mr.  Gourlay  a  very  full  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  May  I  ask  that  he  add  to 
that  a  little  fuller  idea  of  the  organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion, with  regard  to  whether  it  is  a  paid  commission  or  in 
what  way  it  has  been  organized,  for  what  period  of  years 
and  so  on? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

The  history  is  this.  Toronto  harbor  front  was  for  years 
under  the  care  of  a  harbor  commission  of  limited  powers. 
The  city  property  along  the  front  was  administered  by  the 
civic  authorities  and  improvement  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  city,  which  led  to  certain  conditions  in 
connection  with  vessels  arriving.  Some  vessels  were  un- 
able to  get  dock  accommodations.  That  awakened  the  in- 
terest of  our  people  in  the  proper  development  of  the 
harbor.  The  matter  was  taken  up  actively  by  the  City 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  agitations  and  discussions 
were  started  and  the  outcome  was  a  decision  to  approach 
the  Dominion  Government  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  with  large  powers  which  would 
administer  the  whole  matter  as  a  specific  part  of  the  work 
of  the  city.  The  Board  of  Trade  intimated  that  they  be- 
lieved there  were  business  men  in  Toronto  who  would  be 
willing  to  serve  the  city  without  remuneration  if  an  enact- 
ment of  that  kind  was  put  on  the  statute  book  by  the  Do- 
minion Parliament.  The  matter  went  before  the  citizens 
in  the  shape  of  a  referendum  as  to  whether  they  would 
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approve  of  a  harbor  board  commission  being  appointed 
with  large  powers,  to  administer  the  whole  water-front  prop- 
erty. The  citizens  approved  by  an  overwhelming  Yea 
vote,  and  the  city  authorities,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Board  of  Trade,  laid  the  matter  before  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  the  result  was  statutory  enactments  ap- 
pointing and  giving  the  Harbor  Board  very  wide  powers, 
giving  them  the  same  powers  of  expropriation,  for  harbor 
purposes  only,  that  the  railways  have.  In  fact  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  railways  interpret  the  powers  given  to  the 
Harbor  Board  as  being  in  advance  of  their  own.  It  is  their 
opinion  that  the  Harbor  Board  can  even  expropriate  rail- 
way property  for  harbor  purposes. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a  com- 
mission could  be  secured  in  Toronto  to  serve  the  public 
without  salary  proved  to  be  true.  The  commissioners  who 
are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  their  fir3t  three  years 
have  served  the  city  without  salary,  and  it  is  the  expectation 
that  the  incoming  members  will  do  the  same  and  that  this 
body  will  carry  on  the  work  as  a  commission,  taking  the 
responsibility  of  the  work  without  salary  and  giving  the 
time  necessary,  by  reason  of  their  desire  to  be  of  public 
service  during  their  lifetime.  They  have  an  efficient  organi- 
zation. Their  engineer,  Mr.  Cousins,  who  ought  to  have 
been  in  my  place,  answering  your  questions,  and  who  is  in 
the  audience,  is  the  chief  engineer.  He  has  as  consulting 
engineer  Mr.  J.  G.  Sing,  of  the  Dominion  Public  Works  De- 
partment, who  is  the  best  posted  engineer  on  harbors  and 
interior  water-front  properties  in  the  Dominion.  Then 
there  is  an  efficient  staff  who  carry  on  the  executive  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  chairman  and  the  commissioners. 
As  I  have  said,  the  commissioners  serve  without  salary  or 
any  remuneration,  and  some  of  them  have  become  so  fond 
of  their  baby  that  they  are  glad  they  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve. 
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FINANCIAL  CONSIDEEATIONS 

HON.  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  New  York  City: 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking 
will  be  and  how  long  before  the  work  will  be  completed? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

The  estimated  cost  is  seventeen  millions,  covering  every- 
thing except  this  central  area.  The  development  shown 
in  the  center  is  tentative  and  there  the  plans  will  be  worked 
out  as  the  property  is  needed,  outside  of  the  bulkhead  line 
and  the  making  of  some  of  the  docks.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  you  exactly  the  estimated  cost  of  the  cen- 
tral part,  as  we  are  of  the  other;  but  the  total  estimate  is 
expected  to  be  under  twenty-five  millions  for  the  entire 
work.  The  Harbor  Board  will  have  to  provide  that,  with 
the  exception  of,  say,  seven  millions  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  two  millions  by  the  city. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  property  turned  over  to  the 
Harbor  Board  is  nine  millions,  and  when  we  add  the  re- 
claimed area  to  it,  the  total  value  will  be  very  much  greater, 
exceeding  considerably  the  amount  that  we  will  have  to 
put  into  it,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  having  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  floating  our  bonds. 

As  to  the  time  required,  our  engineers  indicate  that  the 
area  can  be  reclaimed  in  eight  years  from  the  time  they 
begin  really  active  work,  and  that  is  this  season.  In  our 
statements  to  the  public  we  say  ten  years,  but  the  estimate 
of  the  engineers  is  eight  years  from  this  year. 

MR.  ALLEN  B.  POND,  Chicago: 

With  regard  to  the  financial  aspect,  are  you  proposing 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  Harbor  Commission's  share  of  this 
improvement?  That  will  be  something  more  than  half  of 
the  amount  which  will  have  to  be  raised  by  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission. What  guarantee  have  you  for  those  bonds  ?  Have 
you  a  taxing  power  or  do  you  expect  to  borrow  money  on 
the  reasonable  assurance  of  the  commercial  value  program? 
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ME.  GOUELAY: 

When  we  took  over  this  property  its  value  was  estimated 
at  nine  millions  of  dollars.  It  had  a  revenue  from  docks 
and  other  sources  and  that  revenue  is  increasing.  We  are 
increasing  the  value  of  the  property  and  we  are  having 
no  difficulty,  on  the  value  of  the  property,  in  floating  forty- 
year  bonds.  We  have  also  this  advantage,  although  it  is 
not  an  advantage  in  the  price  we  get  for  the  bonds :  that 
the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  city.  Our  forty-year 
bond,  guaranteed  by  the  city,  is  a  commercial  asset  on  the 
London  and  New  York  market.  In  fact,  our  first  sale 
of  bonds  was  in  New  York  City  last  year. 

ME.  W.  R.  OWEN,  Vancouver,  B.  C.: 

I  understand,  then,  that  at  present  there  are  no  charges, 
no  bonds  issued  as  against  that  property? 

ME.  GOUELAY: 

The  only  charge  against  the  property  is  the  charge  we 
have  put  on  it  so  far  for  development  purposes.  The 
property  came  to  us  free,  valued  at  nine  millions.  When 
I  say  came  to  us,  I  mean  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  for  the 
time  being  a  separate  body  from  the  Municipal  Govern- 
ment of  the  city. 

HON.  D.  W.  WILBUE,  Mayor,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.: 

The  gentleman  has  not  quite  made  clear  to  my  mind  how 
the  interest  charges  are  to  be  met  and  the  bonds  finally 
amortized?  The  Harbor  Commission  will  assume  the  rais- 
ing of  something  like  fifteen  or  eighteen  millions  of  dollars 
if  this  plan  is  carried  out,  and  the  gross  income  will  be 
something  like  $700,000.  How  much  net  income  will  you 
have  after  you  have  paid  your  bonds,  or  will  the  city  pay 
the  bonds  by  taxation  and  you  use  your  income  for  amor- 
tization? What  will  be  the  end  of  the  scheme  forty  years 
hence? 
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MR.  GOURLAY: 

We  estimate  that  from  the  revenues  we  shall  derive  from 
the  harbor  lands  and  property  in  way  of  rentals,  etc.,  we 
shall  get  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
and  provide  a  fund  to  amortize  them,  which  latter  is  made 
necessary  by  our  statute.  In  fact  we  anticipate,  when 
work  is  complete,  there  will  be  a  revenue  surplus  for  the 
city's  use. 

HON.  GEORGE  LANGLEY,  Minister   of  Municipal  Affairs, 

Regvna,  Sask.: 

Is  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  a  present,  or 
does  it  bear  interest? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

The  Government  portion  of  the  development  is  a  Govern- 
ment outlay  on  one  of  the  chief  harbors  of  the  Dominion. 
It  is  provided  from  the  public  moneys  under  Government 
control  and  will  be  a  permanent  improvement  under  the 
control  of  the  Harbor  Commission. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  : 

Did  you  find  any  difficulty  with  the  city  when  they  handed 
over  the  nine  millions  of  property  to  you?  Did  it  affect 
their  bonds  in  any  way  that  they  divested  themselves  of 
nine  millions  of  assets?  Those  who  hold  city  bonds  would 
find  their  security  diminished  by  the  city  giving  you  those 
nine  millions  of  property.  How  did  they  manage  to  free 
that  city  property  from  the  bonds  already  issued  by  the 
city  in  general  terms? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  difficulty.  That  is  a 
matter  that  has  not  come  under  my  attention.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  until  the  Harbor  Board  was  appointed,  I  doubt  if 
the  city  valued  the  property  as  it  is  now  valued  by  investors. 
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LIEUT.-COL.  W.  P.  ANDERSON,  Dept.  of  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, Ottawa: 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  explain  that  point,  and  in 
doing  so  I  can  make  the  remark  general,  applying  to  all 
harbors  in  Canada.  Under  the  Dominion  law  the  bed  of 
every  public  harbor  in  Canada  is  vested  in  the  Dominion, 
and  the  whole  of  that  portion  colored  pink  on  the  lower 
plan  was  given  over  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  quite 
recently  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  Harbor  Commission- 
ers, without  any  charge  being  made  therefor.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  to 
make  free  grants  to  the  authority  that  was  responsible  for 
the  improvement,  the  idea  being  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment was  a  trustee  merely  of  this  harbor  property  for  the 
good  of  the  community  on  which  it  faces,  and  to  guard  the 
property  against  exploitation  for  private  purposes.  In 
that  way  the  whole  of  that  pink  portion  has  quite  re- 
cently been  alienated  from  the  Dominion  to  the  Harbor 
Commission. 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

May  I  supplement  what  Colonel  Anderson  has  said?  The 
Harbor  Commission  as  constituted  represents  not  only 
the  city,  but  the  National  Government.  There  are  five  men 
serving  on  the  Commission:  three  appointed  by  the  city 
every  three  years ;  two  appointed  by  the  Government,  one 
directly  and  the  other  after  communication  with  the  Board 
of  Trade.  So  that  the  Commission  represents  not  merely 
the  city,  but  the  Dominion  in  the  administration  of  this 
property. 

MR.  W.  E.  GELSTON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if,  in  raising  this  money,  you  have  the 
power  of  excess  condemnation  and  if  you  expect  to  use 
it?  Another  question  is  whether  you  expect  to  assess  bene- 
fits. With  us,  if  we  try  to  do  anything  of  this  kind,  we 
are  helpless  unless  we  can  use  those  two  ways  in  which  to 
raise  funds. 
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MR.  GOURLAY: 

The  Harbor  Board  has  no  right  to  acquire  any  property 
that  is  not  necessary  for  the  harbor  development.  We  have 
no  right,  for  instance,  to  acquire  the  property  to  the  north 
by  expropriation.  I  do  not  know  but  what,  if  a  factory 
owner  came  to  us  and  said,  "  I  want  to  move  from  my  pres- 
ent site  to  your  industrial  area,"  we  might  be  able  to  get 
the  Legislature  to  enable  us  to  make  an  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, but  we  have  no  right  to  expropriate  property  in  order 
to  resell  it  at  an  advance  and  so  secure  the  advantage  that 
will  come  to  the  property  from  the  harbor  development. 
The  only  advantage  to  the  city  in  that  way,  I  take  it,  will 
be  the  increased  assessment  on  the  property  that  has  in- 
creased in  value  with  the  corresponding  increase  in  taxation 
from  year  to  year.  As  to  assessing  benefits,  Mr.  Forman, 
the  Assessment  Commissioner  of  Toronto,  is  here  and  will 
perhaps  answer  your  question. 

MR.  J.  C.  FORMAN,  Toronto: 

All  that  the  city  will  get  is  the  taxes  on  the  increased 
value  of  the  property  by  reason  of  the  improvement,  as 
part  of  the  general  assessment,  but  not  as  a  special  local- 
improvement  tax. 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

The  city  has  the  right,  in  improving  a  street,  to  charge 
the  cost  of  that  as  a  special  tax  against  the  property  bene- 
fited. But  on  this  property  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind. 

MR.  HOWE: 

I  think  that  the  suggestions  made  by  two  or  three 
speakers,  in  the  nature  of  inquiries  as  to  the  use  of  special 
assessments  and  excess  condemnation,  do  suggest  a  financial 
criticism  of  the  plan.  Quite  obviously  the  industrial  de- 
velopment to  the  east,  the  development  of  the  railway  ter- 
minals there,  will  lead  to  a  very  great  increase  in  land 
values  of  the  land  immediately  behind.  A  great  percentage, 
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I  should  fancy,  of  this  value  will  be  reflected  back,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  might  with 
propriety  be  assessed  back  upon  the  abutting  and  adjoining 
land  benefited  by  the  improvement. 

There  is  in  the  exhibition  here  a  chart  from  Kansas  City, 
showing  how  the  total  value  of  the  park  system  was  assessed 
back  upon  the  adjoining  property,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  an  enabling  act  or  an  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Har- 
bor Commission  or  the  city,  by  which  they  could  relieve 
themselves  of  a  part  of  the  financial  burden  here,  would 
be  a  proper  amendment  to  their  project. 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

The  Harbor  Commission,  under  their  arrangement  in 
regard  to  the  viaduct,  have  the  right  to  purchase  lands  in 
the  area  north  of  the  viaduct,  together  with  all  the  area 
south  of  it  that  is  created  by  the  filling  in,  getting  the 
water-front  privileges  of  course  with  the  land,  at  half  the 
entire  cost  of  buying  up  this  property  at  the  present  time. 
That  is,  the  railways  pay  for  that  130-foot  strip  half  of 
the  cost  of  this  entire  property,  and  the  Harbor  Board 
have  the  right  to  get  that  back,  so  that,  if  there  is  an  in- 
creased value,  the  Board  in  that  indirect  way  get  the  ad- 
vantage when  they  buy  it  back  after  the  appraisement. 

PRESIDENT  OLMSTED: 

I  think  the  point  which  Dr.  Howe  touched  upon  a  mo- 
ment ago  has  not  been  made  quite  clear.  The  concentration 
of  a  large  number  of  industries  employing  large  numbers  of 
people  in  this  southeastern  quarter  of  the  city  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  property,  for  residential  purposes,  owned 
and  held  by  the  owners  of  property  in  its  vicinity,  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  industries. 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Harbor  Board  statute,  nor  so 
far  as  I  know  is  there  in  the  city  statutes,  to  provide  for 
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that.  But  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  draft  of 
the  Town  Planning  Bill,  which  is  to  be  discussed  at  this  con- 
ference, provides  for  that  increased  value  of  land  coming 
to  the  city. 

ME.  N.  CAUCHON,  Ottawa: 

No  power  exists  in  Canada  at  the  present  day  for  ab- 
sorbing any  of  the  unearned  increment,  as  some  people  call 
it.  Provision  is  made  in  the  draft  act,  that  we  are  submit- 
ting to  you,  to  cover  that.  You  have  it  in  the  city  of 
New  York  with  respect  to  tubes.  We  have  no  such  enact- 
ment in  Canada  of  any  kind,  and  that  is  why  such  a  body 
as  the  Harbor  Commission  of  Toronto  have  no  expropria- 
tory  powers  beyond  those  required  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  created.  Therefore  all  the  in- 
crement which  they  create  by  their  work  goes  to  the  private 
owner. 

JOHN  J.  WALSH,  ESQ.,  Boston: 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  how  he  went  to  work  to 
get  popular  approval  for  such  large  expenditures.  That  is 
not  so  important  in  Canada,  where  the  Government  may 
do  things  without  regard  to  the  people,  but  it  is  highly  im- 
portant in  the  United  States,  where  we  must  get  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  common  man.  I  would  like  to  know  some  of  the 
methods  adopted  to  win  approval  here. 

ME.  GOUELAY: 

In  the  first  place,  we  kept  our  own  counsel  for  a  year. 
We  stood  criticism  from  some  of  our  newspapers  because 
it  was  said  that  the  Harbor  Board  had  been  in  existence 
for  a  year  and  had  done  nothing.  Having  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  a  practicable  plan,  we  took  the  people  into 
our  confidence  in  the  fullest  possible  way.  We  spread  out 
our  plans  before  the  newspapers,  so  that  they  were  full 
of  it.  Then  we  went  on  the  platform  and  explained  them 
fully  to  the  electors,  and  they  went  through. 
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MR.  WALSH: 

Did  you  have  any  opposition  from  land  speculators  who 
had  more  greed  than  civic  patriotism? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

No,  because  we  were  in  this  unique  position :  land  specu- 
lators knew  the  development  of  the  harbor  front  would  be 
an  advantage  to  property  in  the  city  generally.  Our 
trouble  just  now  is  to  keep  the  land  speculators  from  get- 
ting copies  of  our  plans. 

RAILROAD  CONNECTION 

MR.  M.  N.  BAKER,  New  York  City: 

What  has  the  attitude  of  the  railways  been  in  regard  to 
this  development? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

Most  friendly.  The  railways  were  in  a  position  to  tie 
up  our  access  to  this  highway.  We  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  concentration  of  business  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  railways  were  in  a  position  to  tie  up  Bathurst  Street. 
The  C.P.R.  owns  a  large  property  near  the  foot  of  Bathurst 
Street,  in  use  for  yards,  freight  houses,  etc.  Our  first  ne- 
gotiation with  them  was  to  see  whether  we  could  not  make 
an  exchange  of  properties,  to  enable  us  to  get  a  100-foot 
thoroughfare  on  a  3-per-cent  grade  to  our  western  indus- 
trial area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  took  our  plans  to  the 
railways  before  even  many  of  the  city  officers  knew  anything 
about  them.  We  said  to  the  railway  officials,  "  Ours  is  a 
business  corporation,  like  your  own;  we  have  to  come  in 
competition  with  you.  Water  competition  may  cut  down 
your  rates,  but  we  believe,  if  we  can  get  together  on  a  basis 
whereby  we  will  minimize  costs  in  the  handling  of  goods 
and  make  it  easier  for  you  to  do  business,  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves, the  ultimate  saving  to  both  of  us  will  be  of  sufficient 
advantage  to  make  it  worth  while  for  us  to  cooperate  with 
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each  other;  in  this  manner  we  will  both  be  serving  the  citi- 
zens by  giving  them  the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost."  In  response,  the  railways  said  they  were 
prepared  to  meet  us  in  that  spirit.  Then  we  said,  "  We 
will  lay  our  cards  on  the  table,  we  will  show  you  what  we 
want  and  will  deal  openly,  until  such  time  as  you  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  we  are  open  with  you."  From  that 
time  to  this  I  want  to  say  for  the  railways  that  we  have 
had  splendid  treatment  and  have  had  no  difficulty.  I  am 
not  referring  now  to  the  agreement  that  came  to  us  under 
statutory  enactments,  as  a  result  of  consultation  and  con- 
ference with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners.  When 
we  came  to  deal  with  this  portion  of  the  property  from  York 
Street  west  which  was  all  under  the  control  of  the  railways 
we  were  able,  after  many  conferences,  to  get  together  in 
a  manner  that  was  most  friendly,  and  we  think  the  con- 
clusion is  fair  to  both  sides.  The  railways  will  get  in- 
creased accommodation  and  the  city  will  get  better  accom- 
modation and  service  in  what  we  are  able  to  do  for  them. 
Our  experience  has  been  that,  while  the  railway  officials  are 
eager  and  alert  to  look  after  their  own,  at  the  same  time 
they  are  ready  to  meet  you  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  it  is  up  to 
you  to  be  as  eager  and  alert  in  looking  after  your  own  in- 
terests as  they  are. 

E.  M.  BASSETT,  Esq.,  New  York  City: 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gourlay  whether,  as  the  traffic 
and  business  grow  greater  in  the  central  part,  there  will 
not  be  greater  need  of  railways  and  sidings  on  the  same 
level  as  that  of  the  dock?  Then  the  question  of  grade 
crossings  will  arise  and  the  multiplication  of  railways. 
How  is  it  planned  to  meet  that  so  that  vehicular  traffic  can 
come  down  to  the  dock  without  the  danger  of  grade 
crossings? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

Under  the  viaduct  order  the  railways  are  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  their  present  trackage  facilities  for  the  administra- 
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tion  of  their  work  in  Toronto.  They  will  also  be  permitted 
so  to  amplify  these  that  they  will  have  three  sets  of  team 
track  deliveries.  The  viaduct  is  130  feet  wide  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  put  ten  tracks  upon  it,  and  that  will  be  extra 
trackage  accommodation  in  addition  to  what  they  already 
have.  Furthermore,  the  railways  get  a  new  area,  shown  on 
the  map  for  track  accommodation.  We  are  providing  a 
strip  of  200  feet  north  of  the  docks,  plus  this  130-foot 
highway.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  with  most  of 
the  dock  freight  handled  at  night  this  330  feet,  in  addition 
to  the  area  that  the  railways  already  possess  and  are  using, 
will  be  all  that  will  be  needed  for  the  next  generation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  city  develops  as  it 
has  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  commercial  part  of  the  city 
is  rapidly  going  north,  and  the  purpose  of  the  railways  is  to 
divert  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  from  the  water  front 
to  their  northern  tracks,  where  they  effect  a  saving  both  in 
mileage  and  grades  across  the  north  of  the  city.  We  there- 
fore think  that  we  have  provided  for  the  railways  for  the 
next  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  by  that  time  the  com- 
mercial heart  of  the  city  will  be  so  altered  that  any  further 
railway  accommodation  on  the  water  front  will  not  be 
necessary. 

A  MEMBEE: 

A  generation  is  a  very  short  time.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion? Is  it  the  idea  that,  as  the  development  goes  north, 
you  may  drive  some  of  the  railway  traffic  north?  You  can- 
not drive  the  harbor  traffic  north.  Why  should  you  pro- 
vide only  for  a  generation? 

Also,  if  there  is  a  time  limit  as  to  switching  in  the  cen- 
tral part,  will  not  that  have  the  effect  of  driving  anybody 
wanting  harbor  accommodation  from  that  part  to  another? 
If  there  are  limitations  in  the  center  and  none  at  the  east, 
a  man  would  naturally  go  to  the  eastern  part. 
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ME.  GOURLAY: 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Toronto  stretches  practi- 
cally two  miles  west  of  the  west  end  of  this  work  on  the 
north,  and  at  the  present  time  business  is  congested  into 
2%  miles  in  the  center.  The  purpose  of  the  Harbor  Board 
is,  by  opening  up  this  highway,  to  divert  the  traffic  and 
spread  it  more  over  the  city.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is 
our  expectation  that,  as  the  city  develops,  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  all  the  service  it  requires  from  the  harbor. 

A  MEMBER  : 

You  are  developing  a  harbor,  and  therefore  it  is  harbor 
traffic  you  are  looking  for  and  not  the  cessation  of  that 
traffic.  I  would  rather  fancy  that  you  would  anticipate 
more  traffic  coming  to  your  harbor,  an  increase  of  water 
traffic  and  not  a  dispersion  of  it  to  the  north. 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Harbor  Board  to  drive  any 
traffic  away  from  the  water  which  naturally  comes  from  or 
to  the  lake.  Unfortunately  the  inward  freight,  water  borne, 
last  year  was  less  than  400,000  tons.  The  city  of  Hamil- 
ton had  a  much  greater  volume.  The  railways  carried  to 
Toronto  about  five  million  tons.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Har- 
bor Commission  to  bring  harbor  traffic  to  Toronto,  but  we 
believe  we  have  provided  all  the  accommodation  that  will 
be  needed  for  many  years.  We  would  not  bring  the  radials 
to  the  market  as  we  are  trying  to  do,  in  this  area,  if  it  was 
not  that  we  want  to  create  a  much  larger  water  traffic.  It 
is  the  railway  traffic  which  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  water,  such  as  through  trains,  for  instance,  which  the 
railways  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  move  from  the 
water  front  to  the  north. 

MR.  HOWE: 

Does  the  Harbor  Commission  propose  to  own  all  the 
railway  sidings  and  the  interior  operating  mechanical 
devices  connected  with  the  warehouses  for  handling  freight? 
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ME.  GOUELAY: 

We  are  constructing  the  roadbed  and  laying  down  the 
tracks,  and  we  will  own  the  tracks.  As  to  the  question  of 
operation,  we  may  lease  the  tracks  to  a  railway  under  con- 
ditions that  will  be  fair  to  all  parties,  or  we  may  handle  it 
ourselves.  That  is  a  matter  for  subsequent  administration. 
The  point  is,  that  by  the  ownership  of  these  railway  sidings, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  the  railways  in  regard 
to  advantages  and  privileges  in  the  matter  of  interswitch- 
ing  more  advantageously  than  we  could  have  under  any 
other  conditions. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  CITY  AND  METROPOLITAN  DISTEICT 

ME.  THOMAS  ADAMS,   Town  Planning  Institute,  London, 

England: 

I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  developing  these  pro- 
posals in  connection  with  the  water  front,  you  have  con- 
sidered with  them  the  subject  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  city  itself  and  these  boulevards  which  you  are 
proposing  to  lay  along  the  water  front?  The  work  that 
you  do  here  in  the  way  of  development  may  serve  several 
generations,  but  whatever  you  do  to  close  the  connection 
between  this  work  and  the  city  will  be  difficult  to  change. 
The  large  amount  of  money  which  the  railways  are  going 
to  spend  will  mean  that  works  will  be  created  which  will 
prevent  intercommunication. 

PEESIDENT  OLMSTED: 

I  think,  perhaps,  in  starting  the  discussion  when  I  did, 
I  prevented  Mr.  Gourlay  making  an  explanation  of  part 
of  the  subject  which  we  really  need  very  much  to  know. 
The  discussion  having  relieved  the  pressure  of  those  who 
were  anxious  to  ask  questions,  I  hope  Mr.  Gourlay  will 
now  discuss  the  other  aspect  —  the  connection  of  the  har- 
bor with  the  rest  of  the  city. 
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MR.  ADAMS: 

I  think,  sir,  that  would  be  most  valuable.  But  may  I 
raise  one  more  point?  It  is  proposed  to  create  640  acres 
of  industrial  area.  Where  are  the  people  going  to  live  who 
will  be  brought  into  this  area  to  work  in  these  factories? 
Will  it  be  immediately  to  the  north?  If  so,  the  whole  of 
that  land  will,  of  course,  receive  considerable  benefit  from 
the  development  of  this  land  as  an  industrial  area. 

Ma.  GOURLAY: 

The  eastern  part  of  the  city,  north  of  the  new  industrial 
area,  is  not  thickly  settled.  Last  year  has  seen  a  greater 
increase  in  its  population  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  large  area  east  of  the  Don  and  runs 
far  north,  and  its  streets  north  and  south  will  be  made  to 
tap  the  new  work  so  that  the  people  will  have  direct  com- 
munication with  it  by  street  railway.  They  will  be  able 
to  reach  the  new  industrial  area  more  quickly  than  areas 
west  of  the  Don  that  they  are  now  working  in. 

MR.  ADAMS: 

As  the  city  and  the  Federal  Government  are  spending 
such  a  large  amount  of  money  in  developing  this  area,  might 
it  not  be  advisable  before  spending  that  money  to  secure 
that  the  land  to  the  north  shall  be  developed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way,  with  some  regard  to  the  planning  of  the  whole 
affair? 

MR.  C.  J.  YORATH,  City  Commissioner,  Saskatoon,  Sask.: 
With  regard  to  this  scheme,  which  has  been  so  ably  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Gourlay,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
only  fault  that  can  be  found  is  that  the  scheme  has  been 
developed  as  a  unit  and  not  considered  in  the  development 
of  the  city  as  a  whole;  and  if  any  drawback  should  arise 
from  the  scheme,  it  will  be  that  proper  transit  facilities  have 
not  been  provided;  and,  as  Mr.  Adams  has  pointed  out, 
proper  housing  accommodation  for  that  industrial  area 
has  not  been  provided. 
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MR.  GOUELAY: 

The  Harbor  Board's  proposal  for  rapid  transit  was 
only  presented  to  the  citizens  at  the  end  of  last  season,  and 
at  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  when  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rapid  transit  generally  was  very  warm  indeed. 
Consequently  the  scheme  of  the  Harbor  Board  as  presented 
is  at  present  only  under  consideration  by  the  engineers  of 
the  city,  of  the  Harbor  Board  and  of  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment Hydro  Electric  system,  which  is  interested  in  the  radial 
service  of  the  whole  Province.  The  scheme,  therefore, 
which  is  proposed,  and  to  which  I  will  refer  now  briefly, 
must  not  be  taken  as  an  accepted  plan.  It  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion coming  from  a  majority  of  the  Harbor  Board  as  a 
solution  in  part  of  the  transportation  difficulties  of  Toronto 
and  as  a  necessary  corollary  or  accessory  to  the  water- 
front development  in  its  varied  parts. 

What  we  call  a  "  radial "  in  Ontario  is  a  suburban  street 
railway  that  travels  through  different  municipalities  and 
reaches  some  common  center.  We  call  that  a  radial  road 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  steam  railway.  It  is  run  by  elec- 
tric energy ;  its  track  is  usually  upon  a  highway,  but  may 
be  on  a  private  right  of  way,  and  it  passes  through  different 
municipalities. 

The  radial  railway  from  the  west  reaches  Toronto  about 
Sunny  side,  and  then  its  passengers  must  take  the  city  street 
car  and  pay  another  fare  to  reach  any  part  of  the  city. 
Another  radial  coming  from  the  west  reaches  Toronto  on 
Bathurst  Street  at  the  north.  You  will  find  that  the  radial 
roads  come  to  just  about  the  boundary  of  the  old  city: 
one  point  on  the  southwest,  another  on  the  northwest,  one 
on  the  north,  on  Yonge  Street,  and  one  on  the  east. 

As  I  have  shown,  we  are  laying  out  an  80-foot  electric 
radial  entrance  from  the  west  along  the  water  front.  There 
is  a  radial  seeking  to  enter  from  Guelph.  It  has  not  yet 
been  allowed  into  the  city;  it  has  a  franchise,  but  not  on 
the  streets.  There  is  a  radial  from  Hamilton,  one  from 
Weston,  another  from  the  north,  coming  down  Yonge  Street 
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to  the  point  indicated.  There  are  two  radials  desiring  to 
come  in  from  the  east. 

The  thought  of  the  Harbor  Board  is  that,  by  building 
a  tunnel  from  the  north,  right  through  to  the  heart  of  the 
city,  to  the  water  front,  they  will  be  able  to  provide  rapid 
transit  for  the  municipalities  on  the  north,  bringing  the 
people  to  a  large  market  center  which  will  be  at  a  place 
now  called  "  Harbor  Square."  At  the  present  time  it  is 
used  as  a  playground  park.  A  terminal  station  somewhere 
in  front  of  the  city  hall  is  also  suggested. 

Then  it  is  suggested  to  use  the  Don  Valley,  which  is  on 
a  lower  level  than  the  land  on  either  side,  and  bring  the 
eastern  radials  down  the  Don  Valley.  The  valley  is  already 
in  use  by  the  C.P.R.  and  the  C.N.R.,  but  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  the  radials.  The  western  lines  would  come  in  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  through  the  exhibition  ground.  By  these 
means,  without  crowding  the  streets  of  the  city  with  surface 
radials,  the  cars  would  be  brought  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  time  at  present  occupied  in  getting  from  the  outskirts 
to  the  center  would  be  cut  in  two. 

Our  estimate  is  that  the  work  and  equipment  would  cost 
about  fifteen  millions,  and  we  think  the  development  of  a 
radial  service  of  that  character  would  be  of  incalculable 
value.  It  would  be  a  feeder  to  the  business  of  the  water 
front,  the  subject  we  were  discussing  a  few  moments  ago. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  system  of  rapid  transit  would 
enable  the  workers  in  factories  and  warehouses  to  live  in 
the  outskirts,  where  they  can  have  a  bit  of  land  of  their  own, 
without  losing  an  hour  each  way  on  street-car  transporta- 
tion, as  they  now  do  with  the  present  inadequate  railway 
service. 

I  would  like  to  say  again  that  this  is  just  a  tentative 
scheme  which  has  not  yet  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
citizens  or  of  the  city  authorities,  but  is  shown  to  you  merely 
as  a  factor  in  the  working  out  of  the  basic  principles  we 
have  in  view  in  this  water-front  development. 
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GENERAL  COMMENT 

MR.  CHARLES  W.  LEAVITT,  JR.,  New  York  City: 

I  wish  Mr.  Gourlay  would  tell  us  what  is  the  proportion 
of  water  to  rail  tonnage  in  Toronto  and  what  the  increase 
has  been  in  the  past  decade.  What  is  the  comparison 
with  Hamilton  and  Port  Arthur?  If  the  increase  in  ton- 
nage in  the  future  does  not  demand  these  improvements, 
what  use  will  be  made  of  the  improvements?  Should  the 
increase  come,  as  there  is  evident  reason  for  it  coming, 
and  this  entire  area  be  covered  with  manufactories,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  this  extensive  park  system  and  on  the 
city? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

The  Harbor  Board  has  realized  that  this  proposition  is 
not  entirely  a  dock  proposition.  If  we  were  to  rely  on  the 
increase  in  the  tonnage  to  carry  the  expenditure,  it  would 
be  a  gamble,  and  I  am  afraid  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
would  not  pay.  But  you  will  see  that  the  large  proportion 
of  the  expenditure  is  for  the  development  of  an  industrial 
and  commercial  area,  which  is  at  present  in  demand.  Owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  city,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
sites  of  that  character  without  going  miles  away  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  We  have  no  fear  whatever,  and  our  ex- 
perts have  no  fear  on  that  point.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
area  will  be  occupied  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Har- 
bor Board  and  become  a  revenue  producer. 

The  cost  of  the  900  acres  of  new  park  area  and  the  neces- 
sary bridges,  $1,800,000,  is  not  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. I  submit  that  to  any  of  you  experts.  It  means  an 
annual  increase  in  the  taxation  of  the  city  of  $250,000  to 
pay  off  the  principal  and  interest  in  order  to  provide  900 
acres  of  park.  That  is  not  an  extravagant  amount  to  ask 
from  a  city  of  500,000. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  fully  grasped  the  question  or 
answered  it  as  the  gentleman  desires,  but  I  would  like  to 
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call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  large  amount  of  money 
is  not  being  wholly  spent  in  harbor  development.  As  I  have 
said,  the  Dominion  Government  is  spending  six  millions  odd, 
giving  us  the  drydock  and  breakwater  and  so  on.  That  is 
a  national  work.  What  we  will  spend  after  that  will  be  as 
the  demand  develops.  We  have  the  area  for  5%  miles  of 
docks,  and  as  the  need  arises  we  will  build  those  docks  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  revenue  producers. 

One  of  the  problems  is  to  make  a  big  market,  or  any 
market,  pay  under  modern  conditions.  We  think  that,  by 
connecting  the  market  with  the  radial  service,  the  steam 
railways,  the  dock  service,  the  cold  storage  and  the  ware- 
house service,  we  may  get  it  to  the  point  where  even  a 
market  will  not  show  too  heavy  a  deficit  for  the  city  and 
the  Commission  to  carry.  As  to  the  tonnage,  last  year 
the  water  tonnage  into  Toronto  was  only  400,000;  out- 
wards it  was  a  little  greater ;  ten  years  ago  it  was  probably 
about  300,000.  The  rail  tonnage  last  year  was  five  mil- 
lions. I  cannot  tell  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  the  pro- 
portional increase  has  been  much  greater.  The  increase  in 
the  water-borne  traffic  has  been  very  slight.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  a  vessel  came  in  from  Great  Britain.  It  was 
loaded  with  paving  brick ;  it  was  but  a  small  vessel ;  it  had 
to  be  to  come  up  through  the  canals ;  and  yet  it  could  not 
get  into  the  docks.  Our  water  front  had  been  in  a  measure 
neglected,  and  the  docks  were  either  all  utilized  by  people 
who  were  paying  good  rents  for  them  or  were  not  approach- 
able for  the  purpose  of  unloading  said  paving  bricks. 

ME.  LEAVITT: 

Would  you  mind  answering  the  question  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  smoke  and  so  on  from  these  industries  will  be  on 
the  city  and  the  parks? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

We  have  difficulty  at  the  present  time  with  the  smoke 
nuisance.  We  have  made  it  clear  that,  in  the  case  of  in- 
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dustries  that  call  for  a  great  deal  of  smoke  or  gases,  they 
should  not  locate  on  this  area  except  under  the  most  mod- 
ern conditions.  The  health  of  the  citizens  will  be  the  first 
consideration.  In  considering  the  proposal  of  a  steel  plant, 
we  have  sent  to  every  place,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Toronto,  where  there  is  a  steel  plant  in  operation,  to  see 
what  the  effect  is  on  the  surrounding  territory  before  we 
would  say  yes  or  no.  We  hope  to  cooperate  with  the 
city  in  keeping  the  smoke  nuisance  at  a  minimum. 

MR.  E.  R.  MACK,  Wilmington,  Del.: 
In  which  direction  is  the  prevailing  wind? 

MR.  GOURUIY: 

From  the  southwest. 

MR.  MACK: 

If  that  is  developed  as  a  big  industrial  area,  the  pre- 
vailing wind  will  drive  the  smoke  and  gases  over  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

It  will  be  pretty  well  dissipated  before  it  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

MR.  LEONARD  E.  SCHLEMM,  Montreal: 

Will  the  fact  that  your  harbor  will  be  frozen  over  for  five 
months  of  the  year  seriously  affect  the  desirability  of  the 
location  ? 

MR.  GOURLAY: 

I  think  not.  An  industry  will  be  in  no  different  position 
there  when  the  water  is  frozen  for  five  months  than  it  would 
be  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  When  it  is  difficult  to  get 
an  industrial  location  anywhere  near  the  city,  the  fact  that 
the  water  is  frozen  will  not  make  any  material  difference. 
Those  who  have  to  do  with  water  transportation  on  the 
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lakes  accumulate  incoming  merchandise  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation.  And  in  the  same  way  in  the  winter, 
those  who  intend  to  ship  by  water  accumulate  freight  until 
the  traffic  opens.  The  vessels  have  their  traffic  provided  for 
weeks  ahead,  waiting  in  storehouses  until  the  vessels  start. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  make  any  material  difference  whatever 
to  this  scheme  —  the  fact  that  the  harbor  is  frozen  over  — 
because  that  is  a  condition  under  which  the  industry  of 
Toronto  has  always  labored  and  will  continue  to  labor, 
unless,  perhaps,  icebreakers  come  into  further  use. 

MR.  E.  P.  GOODRICH,  New  York  City: 

The  whole  subject  has  been  so  ably  handled  that  perhaps 
only  one  or  two  points  can  be  commented  on. 

As  the  winds  blow  so  as  to  carry  the  smoke  and  gases 
toward  the  city,  some  derogatory  criticism  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. But  it  is  believed  that  a  proper  restriction 
enforced  will  bring  about  a  practical  elimination  of  smoke 
and  gases. 

For  example,  the  Burk  Company  has  an  area  of  some 
600  acres,  which  is  very  intensely  used,  and  it  has  abso- 
lutely no  smoke.  The  power  is  electric  or  else  any  steam 
produced  by  coal  is  so  guarded  that  so-called  smoke-con- 
suming devices  are  in  every  case  insisted  upon.  That  par- 
ticular criticism,  therefore,  can  be  ignored  if  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  water  frontage  to 
the  warehousing  is  another  matter  which  doubtless  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Harbor  Commission  have  taken  into  account ; 
but  the  short,  wide  shape  of  this  pier  leaves  the  speaker  to 
suggest  that  probably  there  will  be  two  or  three  separate 
sheds  which  will  be  used  for  terminal  and  warehousing  for 
certain  short  periods.  That  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
warehousing  space  required. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  Brook- 
lyn, for  example,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  securing  too 
much  warehouse  space,  so  that  warehouses  originally  built 
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as  such  are  now  being  turned  over  for  industrial  use. 
There  is  not  the  necessity  under  modern  conditions  for 
warehouse  accommodation  which  was  formerly  required. 

The  possibility  of  difficulty  in  crossing  this  boulevard 
was  experienced  in  the  studies  for  a  similar  boulevard  along 
the  water  front  in  Los  Angeles;  and  there,  after  careful 
study,  the  railways  were  given  several  upper-level  tracks, 
switches  were  carried  down  to  the  water  front  and  the 
driveways  were  made  to  interlace  with  the  tracks  in  exactly 
such  a  manner  as  can  be  done  at  this  point  to  eliminate 
practically  any  difficulty  such  as  suggested. 

There  is  one  feature,  however,  that  I  would  call  attention 
to.  When  the  population  of  Toronto  reaches,  say,  two  and 
and  a  half  millions,  the  necessity  will  be  found  for  an  outer 
harbor.  There  will  be  express  steamers  from  across  the 
lake  and  from  the  east  and  west  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  come  inside;  they  must  have  landing  points  in  an  out- 
side harbor  where  they  may  touch  and  go,  getting  rid  of 
express  passengers  and  freight.  That  is  the  only  criticism 
I  can  possibly  find  in  regard  to  Toronto's  scheme. 

This  harbor  is  fundamentally  like  that  of  Erie,  Pa.,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  reversed.  Also  this  layout  is  almost  identical 
with  one  planned  by  the  Harbor  Commission  some  time  ago 
for  the  low  lands  and  meadows  of  Newark  —  even  the  shape 
of  the  turning  basin,  the  size  and  direction  of  the  canal  and 
the  street  system  with  the  railway  connections.  There  is 
nothing  about  this  whole  problem  as  far  as  one  can  see  which 
is  not  feasible  in  the  extreme,  which  is  not  up  to  date  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Commission  is  highly  to  be 
commended  for  every  point,  except  the  minor  one  which  will 
develop  in  the  future  with  regard  to  an  outside  terminal 
landing. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  ANDERSON: 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  harbor  develop- 
ment generally  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  In  a  great 
many  cases  in  Canadian  harbors,  no  bulkhead  lines  such  as 
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are  being  laid  down  in  Toronto  have  been  laid  down.  That 
is  very  important  in  the  artistic  development  of  a  city.  I 
would  like  that  point  to  be  taken  up  by  this  Conference  and, 
if  possible,  a  recommendation  made  to  the  Government  as 
to  the  advisability  of  laying  down  such  a  confining  line. 

Another  point  is  whether  the  Town  Planning  Commission 
cannot  in  some  way  improve  the  appearance  of  the  water 
fronts  of  towns  by  regulating  the  class  of  building  or  the 
class  of  wharf  or  quay  that  is  to  be  put  up  along  the  water 
front.  I  speak  somewhat  feelingly  on  this  point,  for  the 
reason  that  in  our  Canadian  cities  having  harbors  there  is 
a  very  great  irregularity  in  the  water  fronts ;  their  appear- 
ance is  often  very  untidy  by  reason  of  the  disreputable- 
looking  structures  that  are  put  up.  It  seems  to  me  perti- 
nent to  your  work  that  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the  water  front  of 
coast  towns. 

ME.  N.  CAUCHON: 

In  answer  to  Colonel  Anderson's  suggestion  I  may  say 
that,  in  the  Town  Planning  Act  which  will  be  submitted  to 
you  tomorrow,  provision  is  made  for  controlling  the  size, 
artistic  appearance  and  so  on  of  structures.  The  provision 
is  made  very  general,  because  in  this  country  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  bind  by  constitutional  provisions.  We  try  to 
get  the  right  men  and  give  them  very  wide  powers.  All 
plans  will  have  to  be  approved  in  every  respect  by  a  central 
governing  board,  so  that  if  something  is  proposed  that  the 
board  considers  undesirable,  it  simply  in  general  terms 
refuses  approval  of  the  plan. 
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CERTAIN  ASPECTS   OF  CITY  FINANCING 
AND  CITY  PLANNING 

ANDREW  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD,  ESQ. 
Philadelphia 

THE  genius  of  modern  life  is  to  do  justice;  and  yet 
there  is  hardly  a  municipal  bond  issue  by  which  injustice 
is  not  done.  Bonds  are  issued  to  pay  for  the  construction 
of  things  that  will  not  last  for  the  life  of  the  bonds. 
Thirty-year  or  fifty-year  bonds  for  street  paving,  which 
will  have  to  be  completely  replaced  in  ten,  or,  at  most, 
fifteen  years,  are  constantly  authorized.  The  taxpayers 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  life  of  the  bonds,  in 
cases  where  they  are  to  run  for  thirty  years;  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  last  thirty-five  years,  where  the  bonds  are 
to  run  for  fifty  years,  are  thereby  compelled  to  pay  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  for  a  thing  which  they  cannot 
by  any  possibility  enjoy. 

This  injustice  is  not  confined  to  things  that  are  com- 
pletely obliterated  before  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  bonds. 
The  more  common,  though  less  glaring,  manifestations  of 
it  are  in  the  inadequate  conception  or  execution  of  munici- 
pal work  to  be  paid  for  through  bond  issues.  All  kinds  of 
public  undertakings  are  conceived,  either  with  reference 
only  to  the  needs  of  the  present  or  of  the  immediate  future 
—  of  not  more  than  the  next  decade.  Fifty-year  bonds  are 
issued  to  pay  for  improvements  which  will  be  quite  inade- 
quate fifty  years  hence,  and  which  will  have  to  be  greatly 
enlarged  in  capacity  long  before  they  are  completely  paid 
for  through  the  amortization  of  the  bonds.  While  a  part 
of  the  original  construction  may  be  useful  in  the  enlarge- 
ment, frequently  all  of  it  is  useless  and  the  cost  of  its 
removal  makes  the  total  cost  greater  than  if  unoccupied 
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ground  were  available.  Thus  underpinning  entails  avoid- 
able expense  and  is  therefore  extravagance. 

Failure  or  inability  to  foresee  or  want  of  courage  to 
act  in  accordance  with  true  vision  is  responsible  for  this 
waste  in  American  municipal  expenditures. 

It  is  submitted  that  no  issue  of  municipal  bonds  should 
be  sought  by  city  officials,  unless  the  thing  to  be  constructed 
by  those  bonds  will  last  as  long  as  the  bonds  themselves, 
and,  further,  unless  it  will  be  measurably  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  community  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  bonds 
as  well  as  at  its  beginning. 

The  administration  that  is  not  consciously  and  conscien- 
tiously endeavoring  to  foresee  and  measurably  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  future  should  be  confined  in  its  ex- 
penditures to  the  income  of  the  present. 

I  have  referred  to  thirty-  and  fifty-year  bonds.  As  it 
is  becoming  the  fashion  to  authorize  the  issue  of  fifty-year 
bonds  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  fifty-year  bonds,  noting  now 
that  what  is  said  in  regard  to  them  is  generally  applicable 
to  thirty-year  bonds  also,  with  an  obvious  reduction  in 
proportion  or  in  emphasis. 

American  cities  double  in  population  in  twenty-five 
years.  A  city  of  100,000  today  will  be  200,000  in  1939. 
This  means  that  by  1964  it  will  have  doubled  again  and  be 
400,000,  a  population  four  times  that  of  today.  This 
obvious  result  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  official  who  is 
thinking  only  of  the  present.  I  recently  saw  a  computa- 
tion of  the  future  population  of  a  city  made  by  a  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  a  City  Planning  Commission,  in 
which  he  took  the  total  growth  of  the  last  fifty  years  and 
assumed  that  the  total  growth  of  the  next  fifty  years 
would  be  exactly  the  same.  He  assumed  that  the  absolute 
figures  would  be  the  same,  not  the  percentage.  "  Dealing 
in  futures "  has  heretofore  been  a  little-known  art  in 
municipal  operations.  The  figures  given  above  show  that 
in  fifty  years  the  average  American  city  will  quadruple  in 
population.  The  logical  conclusion  follows,  that  if  the 
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thing  now  constructed  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  fifty- 
year  bonds,  is  to  be  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  in  the  latter  years  of  the  bonds'  life  will  be 
making  use  of  that  thing,  and  also  paying  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charges  thereon,  the  needs  of  a  population 
approximately  four  times  the  present  one  must  be  con- 
sidered if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  the  doing  of 
palpable  injustice. 

The  efficient  life  of  the  thing  constructed  by  the  proceeds 
of  municipal  bonds  should  measure  their  term,  that  effi- 
ciency being  measured  by  adequacy  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, and  city  planning  is  indispensable  to  determine 
that  length  of  efficient  life  of  a  municipally  constructed 
thing.  Hence  the  issuance  of  city  bonds  calls  for  city 
planning  as  a  prerequisite. 

I  have  purposely  qualified  the  duty  of  today  in  this 
regard  as  being  that  of  providing  "  measurably  "  for  the 
needs  of  fifty  years  hence.  To  provide  absolutely  for  such 
needs  would  compel  us  in  1914  to  provide,  and  to  pay 
proportionately  for,  a  thing  four  times  greater  in  capacity 
than  required  by  us  who  have  approximately  but  one- 
fourth  the  financial  resources  of  1964.  That  would  be 
injustice  to  ourselves.  How  shall  we  adjust  this  difficulty? 
How  shall  we  equitably  provide  payment  for  things  needed 
now  in  a  measure,  which  will  hereafter  be  needed  in  the 
same,  or  a  greater,  or,  conceivably,  a  smaller  measure? 
This  question  will  find  an  answer  to  some  degree  in  a 
differentiation  among  the  things  constructed  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  municipal  bonds  —  a  differentiation  of  which  I 
give  examples,  not  a  catalogue. 

In  the  case  of  outlying  parks,  we,  who  secure  them, 
should  pay  the  minimum.  Fifty  years  hence  these  parks, 
now  suburban,  and  now  somewhat  of  a  joyous  luxury,  will 
be  indispensable  to  their  urban  neighborhoods.  We  should 
be  able  to  issue  bonds  for  such  parks  with  a  very  small 
sinking-fund  charge  today,  graded  up  to  a  large  charge 
fifty  years  hence  —  more :  we  should  make  park  bonds  run 
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75  or  100  years  and  make  their  present  amortization 
charges  negligible. 

The  term  of  paving  bonds  should  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  fifteen  years  and  the  immediate  amortization  charge 
should  be  very  heavy  —  the  charge  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
hence  very  light.  We  who  have  the  pavement  at  its  finest 
should  pay  the  highest  toll. 

Stone  and  concrete  bridges  are  expected  to  last  for 
seventy-five  years.  Bonds  issued  to  provide  the  money  for 
them  should  run  as  long.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
whether  their  amortization  charges  should  be  graded  up 
or  down,  or  kept  at  one  figure  throughout.  In  the  case  of 
centrally  located  bridges,  perhaps  the  last  course  would  be 
advisable.  In  the  case  of  bridges  in  suburban  territories, 
their  future  greater  usefulness  justifies  a  heavier  future 
sinking-fund  charge. 

The  system  of  main  sewers  may  deserve  a  diminishing 
amortization  charge  —  of  main  streets,  an  increasing  one. 
Public  buildings  probably  deserve  a  diminishing  charge 
throughout  —  though  possibly  the  summit  of  their  service- 
ableness  is  neither  at  the  end  nor  at  the  beginning  of  the  life 
of  the  bonds  issued  for  them,  but  at  some  period  during  that 
life  —  probably  nearer  its  beginning  than  its  end ;  —  the 
deterioration  of  the  physical  building  must  be  considered 
and  deterioration  begins  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand  bonds  issued  to  provide  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  real  estate  upon  which  public  buildings 
are  to  be  erected,  clearly  deserve  an  increasing  amortization 
charge  throughout.  The  division  for  taxation  purposes  of 
land,  from  improvements  thereon,  will  show  how  markedly 
the  former  often  increases  in  value  while  the  latter  decreases. 

Each  other  city  improvement  should  be  considered  like- 
wise. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  suggestions  would  require 
changes  in  state  constitutional  provisions  before  they  could 
be  carried  out.  But  if  city  planning  should  contemplate  a 
minimum  of  fifty  years  for  physical  results,  a  minimum 
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argued  for  hereafter,  a  delay  of  four  or  five  years  in  order 
to  secure  constitutional  changes  is  not  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Moreover,  while  the  inquiry  as  to  present  legal 
capacities  is  obviously  an  important  part  of  a  city  survey, 
city  planning  must  necessarily  contemplate  changes  in 
organic  law  from  decade  to  decade;  it  is  a  part  of  city 
planning  to  plan  future  laws  as  well  as  future  structures. 
Constitutional  provisions  and  acts  of  legislatures  will  change 
during  fifty  years  anyway;  there  will  be  much  gain  if  they 
are  planned  to  meet  city-planning  requirements  pari  passu. 

The  desirability  of  providing  for  graded  amortization 
charges,  though  a  constitutional  change  is  involved,  has  been 
recognized.  One  example  of  which  there  are  doubtless 
others,  may  be  found  in  a  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania,  which  passed  the  last  Legislature 
but  which  will  have  to  pass  the  next  Legislature  and  then 
be  ratified  by  the  electors.  The  Amendment  is  to  enable  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  borrow  3  per  cent  over  the  exist- 
ing limitation  of  7  per  cent  "  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  subways,  tunnels,  railways,  elevated  rail- 
ways and  other  transit  facilities;  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  wharves  and  docks,  and  for  the  reclamation 
of  land  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  wharves  and  docks, 
owned  or  to  be  owned  by  the  city,"  and  it  provides,  in  part : 
"  In  incurring  indebtedness  for  any  one  or  more  of  said 
purposes  .  .  .  ,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  may  issue  its  obli- 
gations maturing  not  later  than  fifty  years  from  the  date 
thereof,  with  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  retire 
said  obligation  at  maturity,  the  payments  to  such  sinking 
fund  to  be  in  equal  or  graded  annual  installments." 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  amendment  follows 
the  admirable  precedent  already  established  in  other  states 
of  providing  that  the  borrowing  capacity  of  a  city  at  any 
time  is  to  be  ascertained  by  excluding  from  the  calculation 
a  credit  where  the  work  resulting  from  any  previous  ex- 
penditure of  loan  moneys  is  self-supporting. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  methods  of  municipal  financing  and 
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each  of  these  differentiations  among  its  objects  require  the 
careful  study,  forethought  and  provision  that  are  of  the  es- 
sence of  city  planning;  they  necessitate  city  planning,  if 
they  are  to  be  more  than  guesses. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  you  that  any  consideration  of 
municipal  bonds  in  connection  with  city  planning  establishes 
the  minimum  for  the  time  that  should  be  contemplated  in 
city  planning.  It  does  not  necessarily  establish  the  maxi- 
mum. But  the  minimum  usually  is  in  practice  the  maximum. 
In  Pennsylvania  just  before  the  enactment  of  the  minimum 
wage  law,  its  opponents  sought  the  support  of  a  manufac- 
turer who  was  known  to  pay  the  lowest  of  low  wages,  and 
they  asked  him :  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  minimum  wage  ?  " 
To  which  he  replied :  "  Sure  I  do ;  I  pay  it ! " 

If  the  needs  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  life  of 
bonds,  fifty  years  hence,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  matter 
of  justice,  obviously,  our  city  planning  must  contemplate 
fifty  years  as  its  minimum :  if  in  practice  that  does  become 
also  the  maximum,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  any  harm  will 
result.  Think  of  the  inventions  or  improvements  in  inven- 
tions made  during  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  those  affect- 
ing communication  —  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  elec- 
tric car,  the  motor  car,  the  motor  truck  and  the  German 
dirigibles  —  to  suggest  a  few  —  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  enough  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  needs 
of  an  urban  population  four  times  that  of  today. 

A  striking  example  of  changes  in  the  problems  we  have 
to  deal  with  in  city  planning  was  brought  out  by  a  report 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Third  International  Road  Congress 
at  Ghent  in  1913,  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Adshead  thus  abstracts : 

"  A  census  of  traffic  taken  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  on  a  certain  secondary  ar- 
terial road  leading  out  of  London,  showed  that  the  average 
number  of  vehicles  passing  in  one  hour  was :  Motor  buses 
50,  motor  cars  300,  motor  bicycles  50,  bicycles  100,  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles  15.  A  fair  presentation  of  the  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  crowd. 
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"  This  particular  section  of  the  road  chosen  for  observa* 
tion  was  straight  for  about  one-third  of  a  mile  and  had  no 
cross  roads.  Deviations  in  its  alignment  at  either  end  pre- 
vented excessive  speed,  but  a  computation  showed  that 
motor  buses  attained  an  average  pace  of  14  miles  per  hour 
and  motor  cars  25.  It  was  a  narrow  road,  being  only  26 
feet  in  width  between  the  curbs,  but  it  has  a  fine  surface  of 
wood  block  which  has  been  recently  laid. 

"  Ten  years  ago  it  was  paved  with  macadam  and  at  the 
same  time  of  day  and  on  the  same  day  in  the  year  it  would 
have  been  traversed  by  a  continuous  procession  of  cyclists, 
a  few  horse  buses  and  other  horse  traffic  of  a  lighter  kind. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  carriage  drive,  a  route  for  agri- 
cultural wagons  and  light  tradesmen's  carts,  and  it  also 
provided  a  means  of  access  to  the  metropolis  for  those 
possessed  of  a  horse. 

"  The  changes  in  condition  of  usage  which  have  overtaken 
this  secondary  arterial  road  leading  out  of  London  apply 
with  equal  force  to  roads  leading  out  of  every  town  of  im- 
portance in  Europe  and  America." 

As  in  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  the  average  city 
doubles  in  population,  and  as  the  terms  of  administrations 
of  city  officials  are  becoming  generally  four  years  it  follows 
that  each  administration  will  see  a  growth  of  the  city  ap- 
proximating the  proportion  of  four  years  to  twenty-five 
years,  12  to  15  per  cent.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  less; 
in  others  more.  But  each  administration  must  prepare  for 
a  growth  of  upwards  of  15  per  cent  that  will  occur  in 
the  city's  size  during  its  term.  This  will  be  reflected  chiefly 
on  the  city's  perimeter  but  it  will  react  also  on  the  city 
generally,  on  the  central  portion  especially  and  on  the 
subcenters  intermediately.  The  more  intensive  future  use 
of  the  portions  of  the  city  already  built  requires  our 
present  more  extensive  preparation.  Each  administration 
should  at  least  take  care  of  the  additions  to  the  physical 
requirements  of  public  service  that  will  become  needed  dur- 
ing its  term  of  office. 
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Municipal  work  may  be  divided  into  two  grand  divisions ; 
one,  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  existing  munic- 
ipal plant;  the  other,  the  planning  and  construction  of 
additions  thereto,  and  the  replanning  and  reconstruction 
of  portions  of  it.  In  respect  to  its  plan,  the  commonly 
accepted  analogy  that  a  city  and  its  citizens  resemble  a 
corporation  and  its  stockholders  fails  to  be  true,  and  hence 
is  misleading.  An  ordinary  corporation  can  stop  its  growth, 
if  its  directors  or  stockholders  determine  that  it  shall  do  so. 
The  growth  of  the  municipal  plant  cannot  be  stopped. 

The  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  existing  plant,  to 
which  the  attention  of  municipal  officials  has  been  so  largely 
given  heretofore,  is  unquestionably  of  immediate  and  press- 
ing importance,  but  the  expert  skill  and  knowledge  required 
for  planning  for  the  growth  of  the  city  that  will  take  place 
each  year,  each  ten  years  and  each  fifty  years  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  required  for  maintenance  and  operation. 
Just  as  it  takes  a  higher  degree  of  expert  knowledge  and 
skill  to  plan  and  build  a  house  than  to  make  repairs  to  it 
afterwards,  so  it  requires  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem,  a  more  expert  solution  and  more  efficient  construc- 
tion work  to  plan  and  build  the  additions  necessary  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  city,  than  to  maintain  and  operate 
what  has  already  been  constructed.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
a  carpenter  could  build  a  house  and  he  didn't  need  an  archi- 
tect to  tell  him  how  to  do  it ;  many  cities  have  been  built,  and 
some  are  still  being  built  by  similarly  self-satisfied  municipal 
carpenters.  It  ultimately  costs  more  money  to  correct  a 
house  badly  planned  or  skimped  in  its  construction,  than  to 
build  it  right  in  the  first  place,  and  it  costs  the  city  vastly 
more  to  reconstruct  itself,  where  it  has  been  planned  on 
wrong,  mean  or  short-sighted  lines,  than  to  construct  it  well 
on  broad  lines,  in  the  first  place.  And  the  direct  money  cost 
is  not  the  only  cost.  John  Burns  well  said  "  mean  streets 
make  mean  people  " ;  and  we  may  paraphrase  the  remark  by 
saying  that  mean  city  planning  makes  a  mean  city,  and  a 
mean  city  makes  mean  citizens. 
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City  Planning,  which  has  to  do  with  all  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  physical  city,  involves  not  only  planning  but 
decision.  The  study  of  the  one  and  the  exercise  of  the  other 
are  as  important  duties  as  any  to  which  a  municipal  admin- 
istration can  give  its  attention.  During  the  course  of  any 
one  day,  or  any  one  year,  or  any  five  years,  this  may  not 
appear  to  be  true ;  if  the  city  were  sure  to  cease  to  exist  with 
the  expiration  of  any  such  period,  it  would  not  be  true,  but, 
considering  the  entire  future  life  of  the  city,  not  the  dead 
past  nor  the  fleeting  present,  but  the  far  reaches  of  the 
future,  it  is  true. 

Fortunately  the  resources  of  a  city  increase  with  its  needs. 
Failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  annual  income  from 
taxation  will  be  larger  and  the  annual  addition  to  the  bor- 
rowing capacity  of  the  city  will  be  greater  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  is  the  reason  why  the  larger  and  larger  plans 
prepared  annually  appear  to  be  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
the  city.  Our  present  plans,  if  they  are  to  be  adequate 
when  materialized  in  the  future,  must  be  correspondingly 
extensive,  based  on  an  understanding  not  only  of  what  the 
needs  of  the  future  will  be,  but  of  what  the  financial  ability 
of  that  future  will  be.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  people  that 
any  plan  to  be  carried  out  in  twenty-five  years,  for  which  the 
present  capacity  of  the  city  is  sufficient,  is  to  be  regarded 
because  of  that  fact  alone,  as  probably  inadequate,  as  prob- 
ably providing  for  a  result  at  the  end  of  those  twenty-five 
years  that  will  not  be  commensurate  with  the  existing  needs  ; 
the  sufficiency  of  the  present  capacity  of  the  city  to  finance 
the  plan  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  its  proponents  to 
show  the  enduring  sufficiency  of  the  plan  itself. 

Certain  of  the  more  direct  financial  considerations  that 
have  to  do  with  city  planning  have  been  discussed  at  these 
conferences.  The  method  of  paying  for  various  kinds  of 
improvement  through  assessments  on  the  property  benefited, 
has  been  emphasized  as  an  admirable  American  method, 
where  the  sole  question  is  how  to  finance  a  municipal  im- 
provement. The  method  of  excess  condemnation,  where, 
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in  addition  to  providing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  cost,  it 
is  desired  to  exercise  some  control  of  abutting  property,  as 
by  the  regulation  of  occupation,  the  recasting  of  lot  lines, 
the  determination  of  lot  and  building  widths  and  depths, 
the  determination  of  minimum,  maximum  and  proportionate 
heights  of  buildings,  the  regulation  of  the  relation  between 
buildings  on  adjoining  lots,  the  prohibition  of  blind  walls  — 
again  a  suggestive  list,  not  a  catalogue  —  has  been  urged  as 
a  European  method  desirable  and,  if  these  ends  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, necessary  for  adoption  here.  Considerations  of 
expediency  will  determine  which  method  is  the  more  avail- 
able in  individual  cases.  Generally,  in  undeveloped  sections, 
assessment  for  benefits  is  the  better  method,  while  in  de- 
veloped sections,  excess  condemnation  is  preferable. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  the  power  of  excess 
condemnation  is  used,  any  loss  as  well  as  any  gain  will  be 
the  city's,  whereas  in  the  case  of  assessments  for  bene- 
fits, the  loss,  if  loss  there  be,  will  be  the  property  owners'. 
Greater  justice  is  thus  often  secured  by  excess  condemna- 
tion. 

Frequently  the  combination  of  the  two  methods  will  be 
advantageous:  to  condemn  immediately  abutting  property 
to  a  desirable  lot  depth  and  control  its  development  by  the 
creation  of  easements,  will  spread  the  resulting  increase  in 
values  over  a  greater  territory  than  if  such  abutting  prop- 
erty were  left  uncontrolled  in  private  hands.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  excess  area  so  condemned,  there  will  be  con- 
sequently an  enlarged  area  subject  to  assessment  for  bene- 
fits. And,  in  addition  to  the  returns,  in  the  one  case,  from 
the  sale  of  the  excess  property,  and,  in  the  other,  from  the 
special  assessments,  both  areas  will  thereafter  return 
annually  a  larger  sum  in  taxes  than  before,  thus  taking  care 
of  proportionate  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  bonds 
that  may  have  been  issued  to  finance  the  work;  or,  if  no 
such  bonds  were  issued,  thus  securing  a  greater  income 
for  general  municipal  uses.  The  territory  actually  feeling 
an  increment  in  value  will  exceed  both  areas. 
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In  his  admirable  paper  entitled,  "  Paying  the  Bills  for 
City  Planning  "  delivered  at  our  Boston  Conference,  Mr. 
Nelson  P.  Lewis  showed  the  justice  of  assessing  the  cost  of 
rapid  transit  systems  on  the  properties  within  their  spheres 
of  influence.  A  recent  Philadelphia  investigation  confirmed 
the  experience  of  New  York  City  in  this  regard,  by  showing 
that  a  newly  constructed  rapid  transit  line  so  concentrated 
the  normal  general  increase  of  the  entire  residential  areas 
of  the  city  within  its  own  sphere  of  influence,  as  to  cause 
an  actual  loss  for  six  years  in  all  the  other  residential  areas 
combined,  despite  the  erection  of  some  21,000  new  houses 
in  these  other  areas. 

These  experiences  enable  the  exercise  of  municipal  econ- 
omy in  another  important  respect. 

Before  a  city  proceeds  to  the  undertaking  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  lines,  or  before  it  permits  their  construc- 
tion, the  city  should  acquire  the  real  estate  it  will  need  for 
all  public  purposes,  whether  for  parks,  playgrounds,  park- 
ways, streets,  schoolhouses,  police  and  fire  stations,  public 
libraries  or  what  not,  in  the  territory  that  will  be  tapped; 
otherwise,  if  it  waits  until  it  has  enormously  increased  the 
value  of  such  property  and  the  amount,  therefore,  which  it 
will  have  to  pay,  it  will  be  guilty  of  rank  folly.  Elementary 
prudence  dictates  action  before  this  unearned  increment  has 
actually  accrued  —  unearned,  that  is,  by  the  owners' 
money,  but  earned  directly  by  the  city's  expenditure  of 
money  paid  by  the  taxpayers,  where  the  city  constructs 
the  system;  and  this  increment  begins  long  before  comple- 
tion of  the  new  lines.  City  Planning  enables  the  exercise 
of  similar  far-sighted  economy  by  present-day  expenditure, 
in  many  respects  other  than  the  rapid  transit  system  — 
parkways,  other  main  thoroughfares,  parks,  river-front 
improvements  —  in  fact  in  the  case  of  every  public  work 
where  real  estate,  increased  in  value  by  its  proximity  to  one 
public  work,  will  be  needed  for  another  municipal  service 
in  the  reasonably  new  future. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  am  not  here  insisting  upon  the 
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effect  of  the  opening  of  parks,  for  instance,  on  adjacent 
land  values.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
longer  need  of  persuasion  on  this  point :  such  testimony  as 
the  following :  "  During  the  sixteen  years  following  the  lay- 
ing out  of  Central  Park,  the  average  increase  in  the 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  other  parts  of  the  then 
city  of  New  York  was  about  100  per  cent,  while  in  the 
three  wards  then  adjoining  the  new  park,  the  increase  was 
approximately  800  per  cent "  —  has  been  duplicated  in 
greater  or  less  degree  so  often,  that  we  are  now  able  to 
exercise  more  far-sighted  economy.  Prompt  expenditure 
is  often  the  truest  economy. 

The  broad  financial  aspects  of  city  planning  are  fre- 
quently so  general  and  illusory,  so  incapable  of  mathemat- 
ical demonstration,  that  they  have  not  been  appreciated 
in  America  at  anything  like  their  financial  worth  to  the 
community. 

The  manifestations  of  this  monetary  benefit  fall  naturally 
into  two  classes,  namely,  the  benefit  to  citizens  through  the 
attraction  and  circulation  of  outside  money,  the  magnetic 
cause  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  certain  city-planning  works ; 
and  the  benefit  to  the  city  treasury  in  the  addition  to  the 
city's  annual  income  caused  by  higher  assessments  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  of  properties  within  the  spheres  of  influence 
of  such  works.  As  an  example  of  this  lack  of  appreciation 
of  opportunities,  consider  the  great  sum  annually  lost  by 
American  treatment  —  if  utter  neglect  of  glorious  opportu- 
nities can  be  called  "  treatment  "  —  of  their  municipal  river 
banks.  Think,  first  of  course,  of  the  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness of  European  water  fronts,  the  Thames  Embankment 
with  the  Hotel  Cecil  and  other  high-class  properties  crowd- 
ing to  its  edge ;  the  Seine ;  the  hundreds  of  other  European 
city  rivers;  and  then,  secondly  and  soberly,  and  in  your 
counting-houses,  compute  the  municipal  money  value  of 
those  works:  in  your  calculations,  assess  the  actual  values 
of  the  properties  fronting  on  the  Seine,  and  compare  them 
with  what  they  would  be  if  the  Seine  looked  like  the  Chicago 
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River;  or  the  Schuylkill  below  Callowhill  Street  in  Phila- 
delphia; or  Jones'  Falls  in  Baltimore;  or  the  Anacostia 
Flats  in  Washington.  Compare  the  actual  values  of  the 
properties  fronting  on  the  Thames  Embankments  with  what 
they  would  have  been  if  that  river's  banks  looked  the  way 
they  did  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Then 
apply  your  tax  rate  to  the  differences  and  you  will  get  an 
index  to  the  primary  loss  caused  by  our  American  ignoring 
of  the  scenic  value  of  river  fronts.  I  am  emphasizing  the 
municipal  value  of  riparian  developments  mainly  non-com- 
mercial; but  there  is  a  spirited,  kaleidoscopic,  fascinating 
scenic  value  and,  hence,  financial  value,  to  the  municipality 
in  commercial  water  fronts  developed  by  masters  who  seek 
by-products  as  well  as  direct  results. 

So  far,  of  the  loss  to  the  city;  now  of  the  loss  to  the 
citizen. 

Compute  the  value  to  the  citizens  of  European  cities  of 
their  river  fronts.  How  much  money  would  Parisians  not 
get  a  chance  at,  if  their  river  were  as  dilapidated,  as  uglified 
as  ours  are  generally?  The  sums  left  by  visitors  to  Paris 
each  year  are  variously  estimated  from  fifty  million  dollars 
up  to  several  times  that  sum.  How  much  would  Parisians 
lose  if  the  Seine  were  not  a  gigantic  work  in  sculpture? 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  financial  value 
of  a  beautiful  thing  to  the  community  as  individuals  as  well 
as  a  municipal  corporation  is  becoming  more  widely  appre- 
ciated. In  a  recent  decision  concerning  the  Fairmount 
Parkway,  Judge  Sulzberger,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Philadelphia  County,  said  that  such  a  feature  "  has  an 
effect  directly  utilitarian.  It  increases  the  attractiveness 
of  the  City,  induces  strangers  to  visit  it,  and  thus  enlarges 
trade  and  commerce." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  we  are  beginning  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  water  fronts.  Boston  has  begun  it  —  true,  in 
a  hesitating,  apologetic  way,  so  as  not  to  offend  Beacon 
Street  —  still  it  has  begun  it.  You,  here  in  Toronto,  prom- 
ise to  do  vastly  better.  Your  combination  of  a  commercial 
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and  non-commercial  development  promises  to  set  the  prec- 
edent for  American  cities  that  has  been  needed  so  long. 
The  early  realization  of  your  plans  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  financial  concern  to  practically  every  American 
city. 

If  beauty  pays,  how  much  does  ugliness  cost?  Do  we 
realize  how  dearly  we  are  paying  every  year  for  our  invest- 
ment in  rectangular,  gridiron  schemes  of  unattractiveness  ? 
City  treasuries  are  losing  money  and  citizens  far  more.  Let 
us  never  forget,  when  discussing  parkways,  river  embank- 
ments, park  and  playground  systems,  group  plans  and  other 
physical  developments,  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture,  the  side  of  the  city  without  parkways,  without  river 
embankments,  without  parks  and  playgrounds,  without 
civic  centers  —  the  city  crowded  with  overhead  wires,  with 
its  sidewalks  covered  by  overhanging,  threatening  signs,  the 
curbs  lined  with  ugly  street  fixtures.  Which  pays?  Which 
costs? 

DISCUSSION 

[R.  JOHN  P.  Fox,  New  York  City: 

I  want  to  bring  one  point  before  the  Conference  which 

hoped  Mr.  Crawford  would  mention.  In  order  to  carry 
out  his  plan,  it  can  be  done  most  simply  if  the  bonds  are 
issued  under  the  serial  plan  and  not  the  sinking-fund  plan. 
Under  the  serial  method,  as  you  know,  your  bonds  are  paid 
off,  if  they  are  fifty-year  bonds,  one  fiftieth  every  year. 
This  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way. 

The  city  of  New  York  a  short  time  ago  issued  $65,000,- 
000  worth  of  bonds.  Under  the  sinking-fund  method,  these 
bonds  will  cost  the  city  in  the  end  at  least  $15,000,000  more 
than  they  would  under  the  serial  method. 

In  Massachusetts  the  sinking-fund  method  is  prohibited. 
In  other  states  it  is  still  the  rule. 

I  hope  the  Conference  will  sometime  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  issuing  bonds  because  it  is  extremely  serious  and 
important. 
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ME.  JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  this  question  of  municipal 
finance  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  broad  and  able 
way  that  it  has  by  Mr.  Crawford,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  some  respects  it  is  the  most  important  problem  to 
turn  attention  to  just  now.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  agree- 
ment on  many  phases  of  City  Planning,  but  we  always  come 
up  finally  against  the  question,  How  are  we  going  to  pay 
the  bills?  Part  of  that  of  course  is  the  problem  of  current 
expenses  and  current  taxation;  but  I  believe  a  very  large 
part  of  it,  in  fact  the  larger  part  of  it  by  all  odds,  is  the 
question  of  providing  for  the  big  charges  that  are  com- 
ing as  a  matter  of  capitalization  in  these  city-planning 
enterprises. 

Municipal  bonded  indebtedness  seems  to  be  in  a  very 
haphazard  form  in  the  states.  One  finds  varying  regula- 
tions in  different  states ;  an  entire  lack  of  anything  ap- 
proaching uniformity.  For  example,  the  borrowing  ca- 
pacity of  some  states  is  as  low  as  2^>  per  cent  on  the 
assessed  valuation,  and  in  other  states  as  high  as  25  per 
cent.  One  or  the  other  is  certainly  unsound.  The  average, 
however,  will  be  close  to  7  or  10  per  cent.  We  have  got 
to  recognize  a  need  for  a  very  much  larger  borrowing  ca- 
pacity based  on  full  assessed  valuation  than  we  have  had 
heretofore  if  such  city-planning  enterprises  as  have  been 
discussed  are  going  to  be  at  all  feasible. 

Then  there  is  in  many  of  our  cities,  especially  in  the 
smaller  ones,  a  strange  disinclination  to  issue  bonds  and 
incur  public  indebtedness.  Cities  go  without  things  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  they  should,  simply  because  they 
have  this  fear  of  municipal  indebtedness ;  although  that  in- 
debtedness incurred  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for  needed 
permanent  improvements  would  result  in  a  very  great  econ- 
omy in  the  long  run  to  many  of  these  cities. 

In  a  city  of  100,000  people,  the  possibility  of  providing 
the  manifold  services  that  are  necessary  in  streets,  build- 
ings, parks,  playgrounds,  to  say  nothing  of  water-front 
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improvements,  on  a  total  capital  of  say  a  million  dollars  — 
that  is  about  the  sum  that  an  average  city  of  100,000 
would  have  —  is  preposterous,  when  we  think  of  what  the 
capital  of  a  small  bank  would  be,  or  of  the  capital  of  a 
railroad  in  comparison  with  it.  It  is  plain  that  the  city 
is  thus  handicapped  beyond  hope  of  effective  action. 

One  point  more.  So  far  as  I  know  our  cities,  in  con- 
sidering the  city  debt,  do  not  take  into  account  their  assets. 
To  a  limited  extent  they  do  take  in  water  works  and  similar 
income-bearing  utilities,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  do  not 

ke  in  as  an  asset  the  land  which  they  own.  I  have  found 
again  and  again  that  when  you  follow  up  the  financial 
condition  of  cities  you  find  that  they  have  such  substantial 
assets  that  practically  there  is  no  net  debt  at  all. 

There  is  a  strong  inclination  to  look  upon  borrowing  by 
the  city  or  other  public  body  as  exactly  like  borrowing  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  —  something  to  be  avoided  if  at 
all  possible.  But  we  should  remember  that  the  only  method 
by  which  a  city  can  get  capital  funds  is  by  borrowing.  It 
is  not  possible  for  a  city  to  save  $10,000  this  year  and 
so  on  by  annual  installments  until  it  gets  $500,000,  and 
then  make  a  needed  improvement.  It  must  proceed  in  other 
ways  and  issue  bonds  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  capital 
when  needed  to  carry  out  projected  improvements. 

[R.  NELSON  P.  LEWIS,  New  York  City: 
It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject so  lucidly  discussed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  I  am  im- 
pressed with  his  suggestions  for  the  amortization  of  munic- 
ipal obligations  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  than  that 
in  common  use.  Mr.  Fox  has  suggested  a  greater  use  of 
the  serial  bond,  and  while  I  believe  in  serial  bonds,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  adapted  to  all  circumstances.  I  dislike  to 
give  you  horrible  examples  of  the  abuse  of  this  method 
of  financing,  but  I  want  to  briefly  describe  an  operation 
which,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  financial  methods 
which  have  lately  been  under  discussion,  seems  Napoleonic 
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in  its  conception  and  execution.  In  1865  three  of  the  towns 
of  Westchester  County,  lying  immediately  north  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  secured  legislation  which  permitted 
them  to  issue  bonds  in  sums  not  exceeding  $3,500,  $6,500 
and  $2,500,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  improving  a  certain  road  leading  from  New  York 
City  northwardly  through  Westchester  County.  The  bonds 
were  to  carry  7  per  cent  interest  and  were  to  be  serial 
bonds  for  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,000  each, 
one  bond  of  each  town  to  be  paid  off  each  year.  A  couple 
of  years  later  the  act  was  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "  not  exceeding  "  and  the  limitation  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary."  The  result  was  that  one  of 
these  towns  issued  178  different  bonds  to  the  total  amount 
of  $112,500,  and  under  the  serial  plan  the  last  one  of 
these  bonds  will  be  paid  off  in  the  year  1980.  Another  town 
issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $278,000,  the  last  one  of 
which  will  mature  in  the  year  2147.  What  the  third  town 
did,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  two  above  referred  to  are  now 
a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  city  has  been 
obliged  to  assume  the  obligations,  including  in  its  annual 
budget  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  two  bonds  falling  due 
in  that  year,  together  with  7  per  cent  interest  on  all  of 
those  outstanding. 

In  contrast  with  this  policy  the  city  of  New  York  is 
now  borrowing  its  money  for  the  repaving  of  streets  at  city 
expense  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Possibly  it  has  gone  some- 
what to  the  other  extreme,  as  the  average  pavement  will 
last  more  than  ten  years,  but  it  is  certainly  a  safer  and 
saner  method  for  financing  improvements  of  this  kind. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  debt-incurring  capacity  of 
some  of  our  cities,  making  it  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
assessed  value  of  real  estate.  New  York  City  has  met 
this  problem  in  this  way:  Certain  enterprises  are  self-sus- 
taining, such  as  rapid-transit  construction,  water-supply 
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and  water-front  improvements.  The  Constitution  of  the 
State  has  been  so  amended  as  to  permit  obligations  incurred 
for  such  enterprises  to  be  exempted  in  computing  the  city's 
limit  of  bonded  indebtedness.  The  determination  as  to 
whether  they  are  self-sustaining  is  left  with  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  body  must  be 
submitted  full  data  showing  whether  or  not  the  receipts  are 
providing  for  interest  and  amortization  of  the  debt  in- 
curred for  them,  with  a  margin  of  safety.  A  determination 
covers  only  a  limited  period,  and  when  that  period  expires 
the  evidence  must  again  be  submitted  to  the  court  with  a 
request  for  the  renewal  of  the  exemption.  If  through 
extravagant  management  or  an  unwarrantable  reduction 
in  rates  it  is  found  that  these  projects  are  no  longer  self- 
sustaining,  the  outstanding  bonds  issued  on  their  account 
are  immediately  charged  up  with  the  other  obligations  com- 
puted in  estimating  the  city's  limit  of  indebtedness.  A 
curtailment  of  expenditures  is  then  necessary  until  the  city 
shall  have  again  contracted  its  obligations  within  the  con- 
stitutional limit  which  is  imposed. 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  HOWE,  New  York  City: 

I  think  this  is  so  big  a  subject  that  at  some  stage  in 
our  proceedings  we  ought  to  devote  an  entire  session  to 
it.  A  business  man  thinks  in  terms  of  his  financing  all  the 
time  and  everything  he  does  is  based  upon  his  income  and 
outgo.  Our  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been,  in  Amer- 
ica at  least,  screwed  down  to  a  financing  operation  which 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  perform  their 
legitimate  and  proper  functions.  Historically  that  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  fifty  years  ago  many  of  our  cities  aided 
railways,  and  our  legislatures  proceeded  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  cities  to  engage  in  many  activities  which 
were  essential  to  their  life.  That  condition  has  been  carried 
on  into  this  century  and  in  consequence  our  cities  are  unable 
to  do  many  of  the  things  that  they  ought  to  do  for  a  well- 
ordered  city  life. 
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To  meet  this  situation  it  seems  to  me  the  first  step  is 
to  differentiate  between  the  different  kinds  of  improve- 
ments and  to  frankly  secure  that  where  a  proposed  change 
is  of  so  much  immediate  advantage  and  benefit  to  certain 
classes  of  property  which  abut  upon  it  or  are  neighborly 
to  it,  then  that  particular  activity  or  that  particular  im- 
provement ought  to  be  carried  by  special  assessment  bonds, 
which  should  be  extended  far  beyond  the  kinds  of  things 
for  which  we  have  issued  them  in  the  past.  We  build  our 
streets  and  sewers  by  special  assessment  bonds.  I  think 
parks  and  boulevards,  the  building  of  subways,  and  many 
activities  which  specifically  improve  adjoining  property, 
ought  to  be  cared  for  by  a  type  of  bond  different  from  a 
bond  which  is  a  burden  upon  the  entire  community.  If  we 
were  able  to  differentiate  our  bonds  in  that  way  and  set 
aside  a  portion  of  our  bonded  indebtedness  and  carry  it  on 
the  property  immediately  benefited,  that  would  relieve  our 
borrowing  capacity  to  that  extent. 

Second,  I  think  we  ought  to  empower  our  cities,  which 
in  America  are  subject  to  limitations  ranging  all  the  way 
from  2%  to  25  per  cent  of  their  assessed  value,  to  provide, 
as  I  think  Ohio  has  done,  for  bonds  issued  against  the 
activity  itself. 

In  other  words,  if  the  city  wants  to  develop  its  harbor, 
if  it  wants  to  buy  a  water  plant,  a  street  railway,  an  elec- 
tric-lighting plant,  anything  that  we  call  a  self-supporting 
activity,  the  city  in  that  case  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
issue  bonds  and  sell  them.  The  bonds  would  be  a  lien  upon 
that  specific  property,  and  the  earnings  of  that  specific 
property.  They  should  be  sold  in  the  market  the  same  way 
as  a  public-service-corporation  bond  is  at  the  present  time. 

By  such  a  provision  as  that  many  American  cities  would 
be  relieved  from  the  limitations  which  now  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  go  ahead  with  improvements  which  are  es- 
sential. I  think  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  up  to  its 
limit  at  the  present  time,  might  employ  that  method  of 
financing  certain  new  kinds  of  activities. 
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Third,  I  think  the  American  cities  have  too  small  debts. 
Our  indebtedness  in  this  country  in  the  average  town  runs 
$30,  $40,  $50  or  possibly  $60  per  capita.  In  New  York 
City  it  is  very  much  more  than  that.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing like  $200  per  capita.  In  England  the  per  capita 
indebtedness  of  towns  runs  from  $100  to  $200.  Over 
there  they  realize  that  there  are  certain  things  cities  ought 
to  do  or  ought  to  own,  in  order  that  their  life  may  be 
full  and  complete.  I  think  our  cities  ought  to  be  granted 
very  much  greater  freedom  to  incur  indebtedness  than  they 
at  present  enjoy. 

If  they  cannot  possibly  realize  their  city  possibilities, 
they  cannot  become  cities  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

E.  M.  BASSETT,  Esq.,  New  York  City: 

Referring  to  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  the 
effect  that  amortization  of  bonds  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  it  will  bear  lightly  on  the  earlier  period,  I  want  to 
speak  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act  of  New  York.  The  new 
subways  are  being  built  under  this  act  by  the  city  and  are 
owned  by  the  city.  The  act  provides  that  the  operator  of 
the  subway  must  make  stated  payments  sufficient  to  amor- 
tize the  cost  of  the  subway  within  the  period  of  operation, 
but  it  does  not  compel  the  amortization  to  be  at  the  same 
rate  each  year,  purposely  leaving  it  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
amortization  can  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 
The  contracting  parties  are  allowed  to  adjust  the  amortiza- 
tion to  the  probable  periods  of  greatest  earnings.  This 
provision  of  the  law  was  utilized  in  the  recent  subway  oper- 
ating contracts  where  the  amortization  payments  for  each 
year  are  stated  in  a  carefully  prepared  table.  This  was 
considered  to  be  preferable  to  fixing  a  uniform  annual  rate 
for  amortization  for  just  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Crawford 
has  expressed.  Anyone  wishing  to  look  into  these  amorti- 
zation provisions  more  carefully  could  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  law  and  of  the  dual  contracts  from  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  New  York  City. 
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MR.  E.  P.  GOODRICH,  New  York  City: 

Perhaps  I  am  a  little  bold,  but  I  propose  to  discuss  some- 
thing absolutely  different  and  opposite  in  idea  from  the 
methods  described  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  been  speaking  tonight. 

A  business  man  will  look  at  a  proposition  in  which  he  has 
to  pay  300  per  cent  for  an  improvement  as  an  extravagant 
one.  Five-and-a-quarter-per^cent-bond  interest  is  often 
paid  by  a  municipality,  which  with  three-fourths-of-one- 
per-cent  sinking  fund  (making  6  per  cent  total)  must 
often  be  paid  yearly,  and  that  perhaps  over  a  fifty-year 
period.  Fifty  times  6  per  cent  is  300  per  cent,  which  the 
improvement  for  which  such  bonds  were  issued  costs  that 
community. 

It  may  be  that  in  a  municipality  in  which  an  increase 
of  population  is  taking  place  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent 
in  a  decade,  it  will  be  possible  and  proper  to  load  the  future 
with  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  an  improvement.  But  the 
fact  that  you  are  burdening  the  improvement  with  300 
per  cent  on  the  cost  means  that  you  are  burdening  the  future 
with  200  per  cent  extra. 

I  will  grant  that  it  may  be  proper  and  right  to  issue 
bonds  under  certain  circumstances  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  possibly,  while  taxes  are  being  collected,  or  that  cer- 
tain self-sustaining  ventures  like  water  or  dock  or  transit 
bonds  should  be  amortized  out  of  earnings,  but  to  pay  for 
the  large  amount  of  improvements  which  are  building  at 
the  present  time  by  American  cities  with  bonds  which  may 
run  for  a  long  time,  seems  poor  business,  to  say  the  least. 

I  can  cite  one  city  of  about  300,000  inhabitants  which 
has  decided  to  spend  one  million  a  year  in  improvements. 
Now  if  fifty-year  bonds  are  at  once  issued  to  the  extent 
of  $16,000,000  that  one  million  may  be  paid  in  interest  and 
sinking  fund  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  annually,  they  will 
get  sixteen  improvements,  and  all  of  the  million  each  year 
will  be  paid  out  in  interest  and  sinking  fund.  Whereas  if 
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they  put  that  million  into  one  improvement  each  year,  at 
the  end  of  the  period  they  will  have  fifty  improvements. 

There  is  another  scheme  of  payment  which  I  would  like 
to  suggest,  which  is  actually  in  use  by  some  of  the  Federal 
departments  of  the  United  States.  The  full  obligation  is 
accepted,  of  a  drydock,  for  example,  for  the  navy  yard, 
—  but  payments  are  made  one-fifth  yearly  for  example, 
according  to  advertised  contract,  so  that  the  payment  is 
spread  over  five  years  or  approximately  the  time  during 
which  that  improvement  is  under  consideration.  That  does 
not  involve  the  issuance  of  bonds.  It  spreads  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  over  a  period  which  is  relatively  easy  to 
handle.  It  commences  to  produce  a  return  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  construction  period  and  is  not  a  burden  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  same  community  which  has  decided  to  issue  one  mil- 
lion per  annum  in  improvements  has  made  this  arrangement : 
about  70  per  cent  is  assessed  locally  for  local  benefit;  the 
balance  of  30  per  cent  being  immediately  put  into  the  tax 
levy  for  the  succeeding  year.  Each  improvement  is  paid 
for  "  as  you  go."  The  future  will  take  care  of  itself  and 
its  own  improvements,  and  the  present,  which  has  the  bene- 
fit of  each  improvement,  will  be  the  gainer,  and  there  will 
be  a  future  corresponding  gain. 

MR.  W.  R.  DAVIDGE,  London,  England: 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  rather  than  to  be  in  the 
position  of  giving  any  speciat  information.  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether  you  have  anything  like  the  system  in  Eng- 
land that  we  call  the  Public  Works  Loan  Boards. 

This  is  a  government  department  which  makes  it  its 
special  business  to  lend  money  to  municipal  authorities, 
and  also  to  individuals,  for  works  of  public  utility.  For 
instance,  if  a  private  individual,  a  corporation  or  a  mu- 
nicipal authority  wishes  to  carry  out  a  housing  scheme, 
they  make  application  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board 
and  give  a  mortgage  of  3^  per  cent  for  the  desired  loan. 
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The  period  of  the  loan  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
work,  but  for  housing  properties,  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  erection  of  houses,  the  loan  may  be  ha'd  for  eighty 
years.  Of  course  our  larger  municipalities,  such  as  Liver- 
pool, London  and  so  on,  have  special  loans  which  are  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  your  bonds. 

A  private  individual  borrowing  for  such  a  purpose  as 
housing  is  on  a  different  footing  either  from  a  public-utility 
corporation  or  a  municipal  authority.  The  private  in- 
dividual can  borrow  up  to  about  one-half  the  value  of  the 
property,  the  public-utility  board  up  to  two-thirds  and 
a  municipal  authority  can  get  a  little  more  still. 

The  Public  Works  Loan  Board  is  a  national  system  for 
the  issue  of  bonds.  It  has  what  we  call  local  loan  stock, 
which  is  issued  to  the  public  at  3  per  cent,  and  the  money 
is  then  issued  to  the  local  authorities  at  about  3%  per 
cent. 

ME.  CEAWFOED: 

As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  no  such  system  here  as  they 
have  in  England.  Practically  what  it  amounts  to,  as  I 
understand  from  a  discussion  of  the  matter  with  Mr.  Adams, 
is,  that  instead  of  issuing  bonds  which  banks  or  individuals 
subscribe  for,  a  city  issues  bonds  which  a  stated  branch  of 
the  British  Government  takes  up,  and  that  branch  can  exer- 
cise a  certain  amount  of  control  over  their  issuance. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Goodrich's  suggestion  —  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  it  made  —  the  system  of  issuing  bonds  is  one 
which  every  corporation  recognizes  as  sound.  It  is  a  means 
by  which  they  get  money  with  which  to  make  money.  When 
a  municipality  issues  bonds  it  gets  money,  not  in  order  to 
give  its  shareholders,  that  is  its  citizens,  a  large  return  in 
dividends,  but  in  order  to  give  them  something  they  need  — 
parks,  playgrounds,  or  some  other  public  facility  —  and  I 
think  if  it  is  a  valid  thing  for  an  ordinary  business  corpora- 
tion to  issue  bonds,  it  is  just  as  valid  for  municipalities  to 
issue  bonds. 
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Mr.  Lewis  spoke  of  the  principle  acted  on  in  New  York 
of  giving  a  credit  against  outstanding  indebtedness  as  soon 
as  a  public  work  erected  by  loan  moneys  becomes  self- 
supporting.  That  is  recognized  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  to  which  I  referred. 

As  Mr.  Lewis  spoke  of  special  assessments,  I  want  to 
refer  for  just  half  a  minute  to  a  situation  in  Philadelphia. 
You  will  recollect  that  in  his  Boston  paper,  "  How  to  Pay 
the  Bills  for  City  Planning,"  Mr.  Lewis  demonstrated  the 
justice  of  assessing  the  cost  of  transit  facilities  against  the 
property  benefited. 

Now  in  Philadelphia,  we  have  just  had  an  instance  that 
proves  the  justice  of  that,  which  is  very  striking.  Between 
1901  and  1907  a  rapid-transit  system  was  erected  in  West 
Philadelphia,  and  it  so  concentrated  values  within  its  sphere 
of  influence  as  to  injure  other  areas.  If  we  assume  that  the 
city  were  divided  into  five  residential  areas,  A,  B,  C,  D  and 
E,  —  E  being  the  one  benefited  by  the  transit  lines,  — 
although  in  the  areas  A,  B,  C  and  D,  not  benefited  by  the 
transit  line,  21,000  new  houses  were  erected,  yet  at  the  end 
of  these  six  years  the  total  assessment  of  these  areas  was 
less  than  at  the  beginning;  while  in  Avenue  E,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  new 
transit  line,  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  values,  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  millions,  the  transit  line  costing 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions. 

Now  that  meant  that  the  standard  increase  which  would 
ordinarily  be  spread  over  the  whole  city,  was  concentrated 
within  that  area.  Yet  that  area  did  not  pay  one  cent  for 
the  cost  of  that  improvement;  not  one  cent  additional  to 
what  all  the  other  areas  paid,  although  the  other  areas  were 
very  definitely  damaged  by  that  concentration  of  values. 

MR.  G.  TRAFFORD  HEWITT,  London,  England: 

Mr.  Crawford's  subject  is  one  of  such  vital  importance, 
especially  in  Canada,  that  I  think  a  whole  evening  might 
have  been  very  reasonably  given  up  to  it. 
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During  the  last  two  years  the  question  that  has  been 
asked  in  London  financial  circles  more  than  any  other  has 
been:  Has  not  Canada  been  overbor rowing?  Have  not 
the  Canadian  municipalities  been  grossly  extravagant?  I 
was  speaking  yesterday  to  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of 
Toronto  on  this  question,  and  he  said  to  me :  "  Do  you 
know  that  it  is  an  appalling  fact  that  very  many  people 
do  not  realize  that  in  your  city  of  London  during  the  last 
ten  years  you  have  financed  Canadian  enterprises,  railways, 
municipal  bonds  and  industrials  to  the  tune  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred million  dollars? "  Now  the  very  first  thing  that 
struck  me  when  I  first  came  to  Canada  was  the  absolute  lack 
of  control  of  municipal  expenditures.  The  day  has  gone 
by  when  the  municipalities  of  Canada  are  going  to  get 
their  money  at  the  cheap  rate  they  have  got  it  in  the  past. 
Too  many  Englishmen  have  come  out  here  to  Canada  and 
seen  with  their  own  eyes.  Members  of  these  big  financial 
houses  in  London  come  out  here  almost  every  summer  and 
see  the  condition ;  and  what  Canada  needs  today  is  a  board 
here  equivalent  to  what  we  call  in  England  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.  I  believe  that  it  is  bound  to  come,  and 
such  a  board  as  that  would  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
what  I  might  call  reestablishing  Canadian  credit  in  England. 

Now  one  of  the  functions  of  that  board  in  England  is 
this :  When  a  municipality  wants  to  borrow  money  for  im- 
provements, it  has  to  get  the  authority  of  that  board  before 
it  can  offer  the  public  its  bonds;  and  that  board  is  con- 
stituted of  men  who  are  above  and  free  from  what  I  might 
call  the  pettiness  of  party  politics.  They  are  not  men  who 
are  in  the  pay  of  one  party  or  the  other.  And  there  I 
touch,  I  know,  upon  a  very  sore  spot  indeed,  but  it  is  a 
very  vital  one.  That  board  should  be  an  absolutely  impar- 
tial board,  and  if  any  municipality  out  in  the  Far  West, 
that  no  one  ever  heard  of  fifteen  years  ago,  comes  into  the 
London  market  with  a  municipal  issue  of  a  million  sterling, 
I  think  the  British  investor  and  I  think  the  Canadian  and 
American  investor  should  know  whether  that  municipality 
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is  justified  in  asking  for  that  money.  What  is  that  money 
going  to  be  spent  for?  Is  it  a  legitimate  purpose,  or  is 
it  to  be  spent  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  the  up- 
keep of  sidewalks  which  are  really  being  created,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  at  all,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Canadian  real-estate  speculator?  That  board  should  abso- 
lutely sanction  the  loan  of  every  Canadian  municipality 
and  should  be  a  Dominion  Government  board,  so  that  every 
single  issue  that  is  put  out  by  a  municipality  in  Canada 
would  carry  the  hall  mark  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
That  hall  mark,  gentlemen,  would  be  practically  equivalent 
to  a  guarantee  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  that  way  would  be  able  to  get  their  money 
cheaper  than  they  are  getting  it  today. 

HON.  GEORGE  LANGLEY,  Regina,  Sask.: 

Mr.  Hewitt's  remarks  concern  a  matter  of  immense  im- 
portance to  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  Canadian 
municipalities.  I  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  this  matter. 
I  am  the  Minister  for  Municipal  Affairs  in  one  of  the  newer 
Provinces  of  Canada,  one  of  two  men  who  in  the  two  newest 
Provinces  of  Canada  have  that  position  entirely  to  them- 
selves. In  the  older  Provinces  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs  is  generally  mixed  up,  I  think,  with  half  a  dozen 
other  matters,  and  they  are  attended  to  as  a  side  issue 
entirely. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  would  ask  the  meeting  to  bear 
in  mind  —  that  whatever  may  be  said  about  Canadian 
municipal  indebtedness,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  connection 
with  my  own  Province  —  and  I  believe  it  is  true  in  the  other 
Provinces  very  largely  —  in  hardly  a  single  case  has  there 
been  default  in  meeting  our  liabilities. 

The  financial  interests  in  Great  Britain  may  hold  that 
we  have  overborrowed.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  hold 
that.  But  the  test  of  a  man's  business  standing  is  not  a 
general  idea  on  the  part  of  the  people  he  deals  with  that 
he  has  borrowed  too  much  money;  the  test  is:  does  he 
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meet  his  liabilities  ?  Of  course  a  man  living  in  London,  even 
a  financial  man,  and  dreaming  about  Canada  —  as  most  of 
the  people  in  London  do  dream  —  may  have  an  idea  that 
we  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  more  money  than  we  ought 
to  have  borrowed.  Why,  I  am  of  opinion,  sir,  that  we  have 
not  borrowed  nearly  so  much  as  we  should  have  borrowed. 
Now  our  good  friend  comes  out  with  an  entirely  new 
suggestion,  as  he  thinks,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  it  is 
not  new  at  all.  During  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature 
*  in  Saskatchewan,  we  did  the  very  thing  that  he  says  we 
ought  to  do.  We  created  a  Local  Government  Board.  And 
we  created  the  Local  Government  Board  along  the  very  lines 
that  he  has  suggested.  Up  to  that  time  I,  as  minister,  had 
exercised  supervision.  But  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  super- 
vision was  not  anything  so  effective  as  I  should  have  liked 
it  to  have  been.  I  was  not  provided  with  any  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  effective  examination  into  the  borrowings  of  the 
various  municipalities.  Now  we  have  a  board  of  three 
members.  We  endeavored  to  make  it  as  non-political  as 
we  could. ,  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  anything  non-political 
in  Canada,  as  all  you  Canadians  know.  And,  by  the  way, 
that  is  the  complaint  that  our  friends  from  the  south  suffer 
from  a  little  more  than  we  do.  We  have  appointed  the 
board  for  a  term  of  ten  years;  we  have  given  them  abso- 
lute power  of  examination  and  veto.  No  municipality  or 
public  borrowing  body  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
today  can  issue  any  debentures  until  those  debentures  have 
been  approved  by  this  board,  which  consists  of  a  lawyer  — 
one  of  the  best  municipal  lawyers  we  have  in  the  West  — 
an  engineer  of  the  very  highest  standing,  and  a  business 
man  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years'  experience.  Already 
the  effect  of  the  board  is  being  felt.  For  executive  purposes 
the  board  is  under  my  supervision,  and  a  month  ago  the 
chairman,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  board,  told  me 
that  the  mayor  of  Regina  mentioned  to  him  that  the  city 
was  going  to  issue  debentures  on  a  certain  matter ;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  said  to  the  mayor :  "  I  should  be  very 
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sorry  to  have  our  board  turning  down  debentures  proposed 
by  the  city  of  Regina."  The  result  was  that  the  debentures 
were  never  proposed,  and  I  believe  our  people,  before  they 
think  of  issuing  debentures,  ask  themselves  this  question: 
Will  those  debentures  approve  themselves  to  this  new  Local 
Government  Board? 

HON.  D.  W.  WILBUK,  Mayor,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.: 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  problem  that  has  not  seem- 
ingly been  touched  on  at  all  here  tonight,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  what  ratio  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  a  munic- 
ipality should  bear  to  the  taxation.  I  believe  that  that 
is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  your  bond- 
ing privileges  in  the  end  will  be  measured  by  your  ability 
pay  interest  without  impairing  your  ability  to  carry  on 
le  other  activities  of  the  city,  which  must  necessarily  be 
borne  each  year  through  the  tax  budget.  If  you  place  a 
10-per-cent  limit  upon  the  cities  as  their  borrowing  ca- 
pacity —  that  is,  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  —  you  will  then  be  paying  about  25  per  cent  of 
your  annual  tax  levy,  if  you  place  your  tax  levy  at  $20 
per  thousand,  as  interest  charges;  to  that  must  be  added 
anything  that  you  may  add  to  your  tax  levy  for  amorti- 
zation charges  of  bonds.  It  occurs  to  me  that  every  city 
should  have  a  dead  line  in  taxation,  and  for  the  city  that 
I  represent  I  want  to  place  that  dead  line  at  not  more  than 
$20  a  thousand  —  make  it  less  if  possible.  In  this  way  each 
city  for  itself  can  determine  really  how  far  it  should  go  in 
borrowing  money  for  someone  else  to  pay. 

I  think  the  gentleman  here  who  represents  the  financiers 
of  England  might  take  cognizance  of  the  tax  ratio  that 
is  being  imposed  upon  the  municipalities  that  are  seeking 
to  borrow  money.  That  would  go  a  long  way  toward  assur- 
ing him  whether  or  not  these  cities  are  going  too  far  and 
too  rapidly  in  borrowing  money. 
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ME.  THOMAS  ADAMS,  London,  England: 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  defense  of  this  hallu- 
cination which  Mr.  Langley  ascribes  to  London  financiers. 
Since  I  have  come  here,  I  think  the  hallucinations  are  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  He  tells  us  that  we  dream  in  Lon- 
don, but  when  people  come  over  and  tell  us  about  oil  and 
land  that  increase  in  value  in  a  night  from  $15  an  acre 
to  about  $20,000  an  acre,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  take 
all  that  in  at  once.  We  have  to  exercise  some  business  sense 
and  find  out  whether  there  is  really  any  sound  basis  for 
these  propositions.  The  serious  point  I  would  like  to  put 
to  Mr.  Langley  is  this :  It  is  not  quite  sufficient  in  a  financial 
matter  that  you  should  have  paid  your  obligations.  No 
doubt  it  is  very  important,  but  a  banker  might  be  abso- 
lutely satisfied  that  you  will  pay  your  obligations,  and 
yet  want  security  nevertheless.  You  must  have  absolute 
security  when  you  advance  money.  When  you  come  to  the 
old  country  with  real-estate  propositions  which  do  not  hold 
water,  you  cannot  expect  to  increase  the  confidence  of  those 
who  invest. 

Mr.  Hewitt  is  much  more  able  to  speak  on  this  matter 
than  I  am,  but  I  should  say  that  probably  a  good  deal  of 
the  lack  of  confidence  which  he  ascribes  to  overborrowing 
on  the  part  of  the  municipalities  is  not  so  much  due  to  over- 
borrowing  as  it  is  to  the  extent  to  which  real-estate  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  these  city 
developments,  to  the  extent  to  which  borrowing  has  been 
indulged  in  on  fictitious  values  which  are  very  unlikely  to  be 
realized  in  our  lifetime,  or  even  within  the  lifetime  of  many 
who  are  younger  than  we  are.  If  you  want  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  the  British  investor,  I  should  say  you  not 
only  want  to  show  that  the  municipalities  are  not  over- 
borrowing,  but  that  your  real-estate  operations  have  a 
basis  not  merely  on  the  expectation  of  incoming  popula- 
tion, but  on  capacity  to  realize  those  values  within  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years.  It  is  the  fever  of  giving  values  to 
land  and  making  it  difficult  for  housing  operations  to  be 
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carried  out  in  your  cities  that  is  going  to  be  one  of  your 
chief  difficulties  in  connection  with  Town  Planning. 

If  the  Canadian  people  want  us  to  maintain  our  confi- 
dence in  their  securities  and  in  the  growing  and  advancing 
values  of  their  real  estate,  then  I  think  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  not  only  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  control  of 
Local  Government  Boards,  but  also  to  exercise  some  little 
control  over  this  feverish  speculation  in  land  which  allows 
you  to  look  so  far  into  the  future  and  creates  hallucinations 
for  which  I  think  we  are  not  responsible,  but  which  some- 

ics  interfere  with  the  London  market.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  one  which  Canadians  ought  to 
take  to  heart,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  this  country  that  you  should  not  only  get  healthy  im- 
migrants, but  that  you  should  be  able  to  get  cheap  money ; 
and  in  order  to  get  cheap  money,  you  have  to  maintain 
their  confidence  in  you  of  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE    YEAR    IN 
CITY    PLANNING 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  ESQ. 
Boston 

THE  remarkable  growth  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of 
plan  commissions  is  the  conspicuous  feature  of  progress 
in  the  city-planning  movement  during  the  last  year.  In 
1907,  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  the  only  official  plan  commis- 
sion in  America.  At  the  Conference  of  1913  in  Chicago 
22  plan  commissions,  appointed  either  under  authority  of 
a  general  Act  or  local  ordinance,  were  reported.  In  the 
last  twelve  months  40  have  been  added  and  half  as  many 
more  recommended  by  mayors  to  city  councils. 

Massachusetts,  with  30  commissions,  is  far  ahead  of  any 
other  State.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1913 
passed  an  Act  which  makes  mandatory  local  planning 
boards  in  all  cities  and  towns  with  a  population  of  10,000 
or  over.  But^the  mandate  of  the  Legislature  alone,  without 
a  penalty  for  its  non-observance,  is  hardly  the  cause  of  city- 
planning  activity  in  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania  has  an 
Act  equally  mandatory  for  all  cities  under  100,000,  passed 
the  same  year  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  only  eight  cities 
out  of  sixty  with  a  population  above  10,000  have  plan  com- 
missions as  against  twenty-four  cities  in  Massachusetts  out 
of  thirty-two  with  a  population  above  10,000.  Nor  is  it 
the  more  widespread  knowledge  of  City  Planning  nor  the 
keener  local  interest  which  has  put  Massachusetts  cities  in 
the  forefront.  Pennsylvania  cities,  before  1913,  compared 
very  favorably  with  the  cities  of  any  other  State  in  their 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  planning 
principle. 

The  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission,  appointed  in 
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1912,  should  have  much  of  the  credit  for  making  the  city- 
planning  movement  "  take  on "  in  Massachusetts.  The 
mandatory  legislation  of  1913  contained  a  provision  which 
in  effect  makes  the  Homestead  Commission  a  State  planning 
board.  It  is  given  the  specific  duty  of  urging  on  munici- 
palities the  appointment  of  a  local  planning  board,  and  of 
outlining  a  program  of  activity.  Acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  provision,  the  Homestead  Commission  called 
a  State  City  Planning  Conference  in  the  fall  of  1913, 
attended  very  generally  by  delegates  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Massachusetts,  and  since  then  has  been  constant  in  its 
effort  to  have  planning  boards  appointed. 

The  planning  boards  of  Massachusetts  are  not  perfunc- 
tory bodies ;  their  members  have  been  excellently  chosen ; 
they  have  shown  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  particularly  of  the  difficulties  of  fitting  a  new 
agency  into  the  scheme  of  municipal  administration  without 
antagonizing  established  administrative  agencies.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Massachusetts  method  of  a  central  planning 
board  has  been  justified  by  the  results,  and  even  the  most 
ardent  home  rule  cities  cannot  in  fairness  take  exception 
to  the  tactful  handling  of  the  situation  by  the  Homestead 
Commission,  or  belittle  the  importance  of  the  State  Confer- 
ences on  City  Planning  which  have  been  inaugurated  in 
Massachusetts. 

Any  lingering  doubt  about  the  usefulness  of  an  addi- 
tional administrative  agency  with  definite  planning  func- 
tions must  be  set  to  rest  by  the  record  of  accomplishment 
of  plan  commissions  during  the  last  year.  The  most  sig- 
nificant thing  in  this  record  is  the  general  recognition  of 
the  need  of  a  planning  agency  by  city  councils  and  adminis- 
trative agencies,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween these  established  organs  of  government  and  the  new 
board.  To  cite  some  of  the  more  striking  examples : 

Newark.  The  Newark  Plan  Commission  was  appointed 
in  1913;  the  report  of  its  expert  advisors  appeared  early 
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in  1914.  On  May  1,  1914,  the  City  Council  authorized 
a  bond  issue  of  $215,000,  for  carrying  out  the  first  recom- 
mendation suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Plan  Commission-, 
and  at  the  same  meeting  authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $1,600,- 
000,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  street,  known  as  Diagonal 
Street,  which  was  the  second  recommendation  in  the  Com- 
mission's report.  The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New- 
ark has  adopted  very  nearly  all  the  suggestions  of  the  Plan 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  rerouting  and  the  reschedul- 
ing of  the  street  transit  of  Newark  and  the  Public  Service 
Corporation  is  beginning  to  carry  out  the  suggestions. 

Brooklyn.  The  Brooklyn  City  Plan  Commission  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  of  ten  to  report  on  a  plan  for  down- 
town Brooklyn.  Though  the  report  was  made  only  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  one  of  its  most  important  features,  the 
location  of  the  new  Court  House  for  King's  County,  has 
been  officially  adopted. 

New  York.  The  Height  of  Buildings  Commission,  ap- 
pointed just  before  the  Chicago  Conference,  has  had  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  1914  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of 
the  city  of  New  York  which  gives  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  power  to  create  districts  with  different 
restrictions  as  to  height  of  buildings  and  percentage  of 
lot  covered,  and  to  create  residence  districts  from  which 
will  be  excluded  trades  and  industries. 

Chicago.  Besides  considerable  progress  on  the  12th 
Street  improvement  and  the  Boulevard  Link  improvement, 
the  Plan  Commission  in  Chicago  has  played  a  most  notable 
part  in  winning  what  is  described  as  the  hardest  fought  civic 
battle  ever  occurring  in  Chicago.  It  was  concerned  with 
the  location  of  railroad  terminals  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city.  The  plan  of  the  railroads  which  interfered  seriously 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Burnham  plan  for  Chicago  has 
been  finally  abandoned  and  in  the  ordinance  covering  the 
location  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  passenger  and  freight 
stations,  which  are  advertised  to  cost  between  $40,000,000 
and  $50,000,000,  practically  all  of  the  eighteen  recommen- 
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dations  made  by  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  for  the 
creation  of  new  streets,  viaducts,  bridges,  etc.,  were 
incorporated. 

Philadelphia.  The  most  important  single  project  is  con- 
cerned with  the  readjustment  of  all  the  freight-carrying 
lines  in  the  southern  section  of  Philadelphia  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers.  The  abolishment  of 
grade  crossings  (at  a  cost  of  $18,000,000),  the  relocation 
and  elevation  of  railway  lines,  the  acquisition  by  the  city 
of  water-front  property  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
municipal  piers,  and  the  general  revision  of  the  city  plan 
over  an  area  of  approximately  4,500  acres  of  land,  are  all 
included  in  this  project,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  city  and  the  railroad  companies 
and  incorporated  in  an  ordinance  of  the  city  approved  in 
February,  1914. 

A  very  important  improvement  commercially  is  the 
widening  of  Delaware  Avenue  for  two  miles  along  the 
water  front.  The  new  street  will  vary  in  width  from 
150  to  250  feet.  Continued  progress  is  being  made 
on  the  establishment  of  Fairmount  Parkway.  Over  200 
buildings  have  been  torn  down  along  the  line  of  this  diag- 
onal, and  the  reservoir  hill  at  the  northwestern  end  is  being 
leveled  off  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  the  municipal 
Museum  of  Arts. 

Boston.  Boston  had  no  official  Plan  Commission  till  the 
spring  of  1914,  but  its  Transit  Commission  has  completed 
plans  for  considerable  extensions  of  the  underground  tran- 
sit, all  of  which  are  now  under  construction.  The  much- 
needed  creation  of  another  street  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
gested business  district  connecting  Washington  and  Tre- 
mont  streets,  plans  for  which  have  been  proposed  for  several 
years  by  unofficial  planning  bodies,  was  made  possible  by 
legislation  of  1914,  and  the  street  is  now  being  cut  through, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,300,000. 

St.  Louis.  In  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Plan  Commission,  the  Municipal  Assembly  has  passed  an 
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ordinance  creating  a  sanitary  district  embracing  15,000 
acres,  in  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  city, 
and  52,000  acres  outside  the  city.  In  the  outer  portion 
are  located  five  small  cities  and  a  score  of  suburban  villages. 
The  plan  of  organization  is  designed  to  create  a  compre- 
hensive drainage  system  for  150,000  people  now  dependent 
upon  isolated  systems  and  surface  drainage.  A  new  char- 
ter will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  June,  which  includes 
a  number  of  recommendations  from  the  Plan  Commission 
designed  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  parkway,  recre- 
ation center  and  public-bath  propositions  by  simplifying 
the  methods  of  condemnation  of  private  property  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  principle  of  special  benefit  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tributing the  cost  of  improvements. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  municipal 
improvements  adopted  by  city  councils  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  plan  commissions.  The  principle  of  cooperation 
is  as  well  illustrated  in  the  small  cities  and  towns,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  very  recently  appointed  planning  boards 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  year  1913  was  the  banner  year  for  city-planning 
legislation,  much  of  which  was  crowded  into  the  closing 
legislative  months  of  May  and  June.  Many  of  the  impor- 
tant administrative  measures  have  already  been  noted,  but 
one  development  in  the  scope  of  the  legislation  creating 
plan  commissions  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Act  creating  the  Hartford  Commission  in 
1907,  the  earlier  acts  create  merely  advisory  boards  with 
little  or  no  initiative,  —  boards  which  are  given  the  power 
to  study  the  problems  of  physical  growth  and  make  reports 
and  recommendations  to  council.  The  legislation  for  third- 
class  cities  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  a  new  element  by  re- 
quiring the  submission  of  all  ordinances  which  relate  to  the 
physical  development  of  the  cities  to  the  plan  commission 
for  approval,  and  the  ordinance  for  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
which  was  passed  on  the  eleventh  day  of  this  month,  devel- 
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ops  to  the  highest  degree  the  power  of  a  plan  commission 
to  check  legislation  affecting  the  city  plan  in  the  following 
provision  which  is  here  quoted  in  full: 

"  Hereafter  no  public  building,  harbor,  bridge,  viaduct, 
street  fixture  or  other  structure  and  appurtenance  shall  be 
located,  constructed,  erected,  removed,  relocated  or  altered 
until  and  unless  such  plan,  design  or  location  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Commission ;  and  no 
such  work  when  completed  shall  be  accepted  by  the  City 
until  and  unless  it  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission as  provided  in  Section  77  of  the  City  Charter. 

"  Whenever  any  ordinance  or  resolution  relating  to  the 
plan,  design,  location,  relocation,  removal,  extension  or  al- 
teration of  any  such  work  is  introduced  into  the  Council, 
the  City  Clerk  shall  upon  its  introduction  furnish  the 
Commission  a  copy  of  such  ordinance  or  resolution.  The 
Commission  shall,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  make  a  report  in 
relation  thereto  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  If  no 
report  is  submitted  within  twenty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  copy  the  Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
proved the  provisions  of  such  ordinance  or  resolution." 

Legislation  less  likely  to  receive  attention  in  a  city-plan- 
ning  survey  because  it  does  not  bear  so  obviously  the  city- 
planning  label,  is  that  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of 
land,  viz.,  the  procedure  in  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  for  public  use,  and  the  methods  of  distributing 
the  cost  of  land  acquirement.  The  following  table 
shows  the  adoption  of  the  imported  excess  condemnation 
>rinciple :  — 

EXCESS  CONDEMNATION  LAW 

Massachusetts  statute  of  1904. 
Ohio  statute  of  1904. 
Virginia  statute  of  1906. 
Connecticut  statute  of  1907  and  1913. 
Pennsylvania  statute  of  1907. 
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Maryland  statute  of  1908. 

Massachusetts  constitutional  amendment  1911. 

Wisconsin  constitutional  amendment  1912. 

Ohio  constitutional  amendment  1912. 

New  York  constitutional  amendment  1913. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Pennsylvania  Act  is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  used  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
v.  City  of  Philadelphia,  has  declared  the  Act  unconstitu- 
tional. Already  an  amendment  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
stitution has  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  to  this 
year's  Legislature.  Massachusetts  added  an  excess  con- 
demnation amendment  to  its  constitution  in  1912,  and  sev- 
eral cities,  by  special  Acts  of  1913,  were  given  the  right  in 
connection  with  public  improvement  to  condemn  more  land 
than  is  needed  for  the  actual  construction  of  the  improve- 
ment. In  the  next  year  doubtless  a  test  case  will  be  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  private  property  is  taken  without  due  process  of  law 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Until  constitutional  questions  are  decided  munici- 
palities will  be  timid  in  the  use  of  excess  condemnation. 

Several  States  have  simplified  the  technical  details  of 
condemnation  procedure  and  broadened  the  use  of  special 
assessment  principle,  notably  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  New  York  legislation  is  particularly  interesting  to 
members  of  this  Conference  as  it  incorporates  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  admirable  paper  presented 
at  the  Boston  Conference  in  1911.  The  widening  of  Seventh 
Street,  New  York,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Act. 

Legislation  creating  residential  districts,  either  by  limit- 
ing certain  specified  districts  to  residences,  or  by  excluding 
from  specified  districts  all  or  many  kinds  of  trades  or  in- 
dustrial occupations,  was  passed  in  1913,  in  New  York  for 
second-class  cities,  in  Minnesota  for  all  cities  over  50,000, 
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in  Wisconsin  and  in  Illinois.  In  so  far  as  this  legislation 
protects  residential  districts  by  excluding  certain  named 
industries  on  the  ground  that  they  endanger  the  general 
welfare  of  the  residents,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  police  ordinance  found  quite  generally  in  both  Ca- 
nadian and  American  cities.  The  catalogue  of  excluded 
industries  is  probably  somewhat  lengthened.  But  the  New 
York  Legislature  prohibits  any  use  of  certain  named  areas 
except  for  residences  of  a  particular  kind,  and  immediately 
the  question  is  raised  whether  such  an  act  can  be  defended  as 
properly  within  the  police  power.  This  most  interesting 
subject  will  be  fully  presented  to  you  at  a  later  session. 

The  progress  of  City  Planning  in  the  future  will  center 
in  the  activity  of  plan  commissions.  With  commissions  of 
long  tenure  the  kind  of  study  will  be  given  to  the  problem 
which  will  result  in  better  ways  of  doing  things,  and  these 
improved  methods  will  be  stated  in  legislation  until  our 
city-planning  machinery  will  turn  out  cities  and  towns  more 
nearly  perfect  to  work  in  and  to  live  in. 
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LAWRENCE  VEILLEB, 
Secretary,  "National  Housing  Association 

DOES  the  constitutional  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  include  those  important  considera- 
tions which  our  English  cousins  in  their  recent  town-plan- 
ning legislation  refer  to  as  the  "  amenities  "? 

This  is  a  question  which  many  people  are  beginning  to 
ask  themselves  in  America. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  years  that  we  have  been 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  protect 
our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  to  lead  a  quiet, 
contented,  rational  existence  and  bring  up  their  families 
free  from  the  noise,  discomfort  and  nerve-racking  atmos- 
phere which  generally  surrounds  our  industries. 

Heretofore  we  have  gone  along  in  a  truly  American 
fashion  of  mixing  up  in  a  haphazard  way  business  and 
residential  districts  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others 
or  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

But  during  the  last  few  years  in  a  few  of  our  larger 
cities  we  have  awakened  to  the  folly  of  this  disorderly  and 
thoughtless  method  of  living  and  are  beginning  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  these  discomforts  of  living  are  really 
necessary  after  all. 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  we  have  cast  somewhat  long- 
ing eyes  at  the  shores  of  Germany  and  wondered  whether 
there  was  something  so  essentially  different  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Germany  and  America  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  engraft  upon  American  civilization  the  well- 
established  principle  of  zoning  that  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  generation  or  more  in  that  country. 

"  A  man 's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  it  has  seemed  to 
some  of  us  that  there  was  not  such  an  essential  difference 
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between  the  human  characteristics  of  the  German  and  the 
American  as  to  make  it  a  frantic  imagining  or  Utopian 
dream  for  even  us  in  America  to  expect  that  the  time  might 
come  when  we  might  insure  to  our  citizens  the  right  to 
live  in  a  peaceful  and  untrammeled  atmosphere.  When 
one  comes  to  consider  it,  after  all  it  is  not  the  most  rational 
method  to  employ,  the  method  that  we  have  heretofore  fol- 
lowed and  considered  as  the  only  method,  namely,  of  mix- 
ing up  in  a  heterogeneous  mass  the  places  where  our  people 
live  with  all  sorts  of  objectionable  industries. 

I  think  if  we  frankly  search  the  records  we  shall  find 
that  this  is  not  really,  after  all,  a  new  impulse,  but  only  a 
wider  realization  of  a  very  desirable  consummation  to  be 
sought  after. 

From  the  earliest  days  even  in  America  those  of  us  who 
have  not  been  especially  enamored  of  noise  and  of  a  hurly- 
burly  life,  have  sought  so  far  as  mere  man  could,  acting 
alone  and  without  the  powerful  support  of  government, 
to  control  his  own  neighborhood  and  protect  the  little  home 
into  which  he  had  put  his  earnings  (or  the  large,  luxurious 
mansion  into 'which  he  had  put  somebody  else's  earnings, 
as  the  case  may  have  been)  and  where  he  expected  to  bring 
up  a  family  and  live  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

And  so  we  find  for  many  years  in  America  an  effort 
through  private  covenant,  or  what  is  popularly  known  as 
"  property  restrictions,"  to  secure  the  result  desired. 

Unfortunately  this  method,  which  has  been  followed  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country, 
has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory;  being  a  private  ar- 
rangement between  private  individuals  and  being  only  a 
mutual  agreement  or  contract,  it  has  proved  to  be  easily 
dissolvable.  Furthermore,  in  many  of  our  states  the  courts 
have  held  that  property  restrictions  imposed  some  years 
back  by  the  then  owners  of  property  are  no  longer  bind- 
ing and  of  effect  when  the  neighborhood  conditions  have 
changed  and  when  the  succeeding  property  owners  have 
desired  to  dissolve  the  terms  of  such  agreement. 
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So  it  is  not  strange,  with  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
city  life,  that  men  have  turned  to  other  methods  and  en- 
deavored to  see  whether  they  could  not  find  a  means  by 
which  the  right  of  a  man  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  property 
in  peace  and  quiet  might  be  saved  to  him  and  his  family 
and  not  be  easily  invaded. 

Private  covenant  having  proved  ineffective,  the  use  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state  has  finally  been  sought. 

How  far  the  police  power  will  stretch  in  America  is  still 
a  question  to  be  decided.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  will  not 
extend  beyond  what  the  engineers  call  "  the  limits  of 
elasticity." 

But  just  how  far  will  it  stretch?  What  can  we  do  in 
America,  with  our  constitutional  limitations,  to  conserve  to 
property  owners  and  to  dwellers  in  our  cities  the  right  to 
live  in  a  peaceful,  quiet,  secluded  neighborhood  free  from 
the  invasions  of  business  and  of  industry  and  with  the 
amenities  of  civilization? 

That  the  police  power  cannot  be  stretched  to  cover 
merely  aesthetic  considerations  is  clear  from  the  decisions 
of  our  courts. 

How  far,  then,  may  it  extend? 

Our  most  eminent  jurists  agree  in  the  opinion  that  it 
may  extend  to  almost  infinite  reach  so  long  as  it  clearly 
includes  matters  which  affect  public  health,  safety,  morals 
or  the  general  welfare,  provided  always,  of  course,  that 
the  exercise  of  such  power  be  a  reasonable  one. 

As  yet  no  one  has  sought  to  define  the  meaning  of  that 
important  term  "  general  welfare."  It  is  a  most  important 
one  for  those  interested  in  progress.  I  take  it  to  be 
the  American  equivalent  of  our  English  city  planners' 
"  amenity." 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Such  efforts  as  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  police  power  in  this  direction  have 
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all  been  within  the  past  few  years,  the  earliest  attempt 
having  been  in  the  state  of  California  five  years  ago.  Here 
in  1909  the  first  effort  to  establish  residential  districts  and 
to  exclude  therefrom  certain  industries  was  made  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  year  following  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in 
Michigan,  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  more  recently, 
viz.,  in  1913,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  epidemic  of  regu- 
lation of  this  kind,  the  states  of  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Illinois  having  all  passed  legislation  of  this 
lature. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  all  these  various  attempts  were 
made  in  an  unrelated  way  by  each  state,  without  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  other  was  doing;  in  fact,  in  most  cases 
I  believe  without  knowledge  of  what  California  had  done 
four  years  previous.  And  we  are  furnished  that  delicious 
illustration  of  fancying  ourselves  pioneers  blazing  new 
trails  and  then  discovering  afterward  that  we  were  only 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  earlier  adventurers. 

The  limitations  of  this  meeting  permit  me  only  to  out- 
Ivne  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  these  different 
schemes. 

CALIFORNIA  LEADS  THE  WAY 

The  Los  Angeles  ordinance  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  districting  plans  of  other  cities  in  that  it  lays 
the  greater  emphasis  upon  the  establishment  of  industrial 
districts,  whereas  the  schemes  embodied  in  the  laws  of  other 
states  concern  themselves  with  residential  districts.  The 
difference,  however,  after  all,  is  chiefly  a  question  of 
emphasis. 

The  entire  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  the  exception  of  two 
suburbs,  is  divided  into  industrial  and  residential  districts. 
In  addition  to  the  industrial  districts  there  are  what  are 
termed  "  residence  exceptions  " ;  in  other  words,  small 
spots  where  certain  unobjectionable  industries  are  per- 
mitted. 
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The  industrial  districts  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  size. 
The  largest  has  an  area  of  several  square  miles  and  meas- 
ures five  miles  in  length  and  two  miles  in  width.  The 
smallest  district  comprises  a  single  lot.  As  a  whole  the 
industrial  districts  are  grouped  in  one  part  of  the  city. 
The  "  residence  exceptions  "  are  small,  with  the  exception 
of  one  which  is  about  a  half  mile  in  area.  None  of  them 
covers  a  greater  area  than  two  city  blocks,  and  in  many 
cases  each  does  not  occupy  more  than  one  or  two  lots. 

The  line  that  is  drawn  between  the  industrial  district 
and  the  residential  district  in  the  Los  Angeles  scheme  is 
that  all  kinds  of  business  and  manufacturing  are  permitted 
without  restriction  in  the  industrial  districts,  while  in  the 
residential  districts  certain  specified  businesses  of  a  dis- 
tinctly objectionable  nature  are  prohibited.  Those  indus- 
tries which  are  not  enumerated  in  the  prohibition  are 
permitted. 

In  the  residential  districts  all  manufacturing  but  that 
of  the  lightest  kind  is  forbidden,  but  less  offensive  business 
and  manufacturing  establishments  which  are  excluded  from 
the  residential  districts  may  be  carried  on  in  the  "  residence 
exceptions,"  which  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  "  twilight  zone  " 
between  the  two  extremes. 

THE  LAW  RETROACTIVE 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Los  Angeles  scheme  is  that 
certain  industries,  even  if  already  established  in  the  resi- 
dential district  before  the  district  is  created,  are  to  be 
excluded;  that  is,  it  becomes  unlawful  to  maintain  these 
industries  even  though  they  may  have  been  in  operation 
for  many  years  before  the  district  was  created. 

Among  those  excluded  are  the  following:  Any  works  or 
factory  using  power  other  than  animal  power  in  its  opera- 
tion, or  any  stone  crusher  or  rolling  mill,  machine  shop, 
planing  mill,  carpet-beating  establishment,  hay  barn,  wood 
yard,  lumber  yard,  public  laundry,  wash  house,  coal  yard, 
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briquette  yard,  riding  academy,  or  any  winery  or  place 
where  wine  or  brandy  is  made  or  manufactured. 

So  much  for  the  California  enactment.  As  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  tested  in  operation  through  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time  and  is  also  .one  which  has  been 
tested  in  the  highest  state  courts,  it  assumes  especial 
importance  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  differs  in  a  number  of  marked  respects  from  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  in  other  cities,  and  before 
discussing  the  limitations  of  such  statutes  and  the  essential 
principles  to  be  observed  in  formulating  them  if  they  are 
to  be  sustained  by  our  courts,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  briefly  state  what  has  been  done  in  the 
other  states. 

In  Michigan  in  1910  the  Common  Council  of  Grand 
Rapids,  without  any  specific  authority  from  the  legislature, 
passed  an  ordinance  establishing  residence  districts,  and 
subsequently  this  ordinance  was  amended  by  creating  addi- 
tional residence  districts.  The  validity  of  the  ordinance 
was  attacked  in  the  courts,  and  the  Superior  Court  of 
Grand  Rapids  held  that  the  ordinance  was  unconstitutional 
and  void,  among  other  reasons  on  the  ground  that  **  such 
ordinance  constitutes  a  taking  away  of  the  property  of 
relator  without  due  process  of  law,  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

As  the  court  did  not  advance  any  reasons  for  reaching 
this  conclusion,  and  as  the  case  was  not  carried  to  the 
highest  court,  and  the  whole  issue  was  affected  by  the 
fact  that  the  Common  Council  had  received  no  specific 
grant  of  police  power  from  the  legislature  to  enact  an  ordi- 
nance of  this  kind,  this  decision  is  of  no  great  value  to  us 
except  as  indicating  some  of  the  things  not  to  do  in 
grappling  with  this  problem. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  ACT 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1913  (Chapter  743) 
passed  an  act  authorizing  cities  of  25,000  or  more  to  set 
aside  exclusive  residential  districts.  The  act  thus  affects 
the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay,  La  Crosse,  Madison, 
Oshkosh,  Racine,  Sheboygan  and  Superior.  Part  of  the 
act  reads  as  follows: 

"  The  Common  Council  in  cities  of  ...  25,000  or 
more  are  authorized  to  set  apart  portions  of  such  cities  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  residential  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  erection  and  maintenance  of  factories,  docks  or 
other  similar  concerns  within  such  districts.  Such  cities 
may  in  like  manner  restrain  the  encroachment  of  business 
houses  upon  purely  residence  districts,  require  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  landowners  and  residents  of  such  dis- 
tricts, once  improved,  before  such  business  is  permitted  on 
such  streets,  and  make  as  low  a  unit  as  one  block.  The 
power  granted  may  be  exercised  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  Common  Council  or  upon  the  petition  of  ten  or  more 
residents  in  the  district  or  block  to  be  affected."  And  the 
act  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  enactment  of  ordinances 
excluding  factories,  docks  or  other  similar  concerns  from 
residential  districts  shall  be  a  final  and  conclusive  finding 
that  factories  operated  in  such  district  are  detrimental  to 
the  health,  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  residents  of  said 
city." 

We  understand  that  under  this  power  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee either  has  recently  or  is  about  to  establish  a  number 
of  residential  districts.  Neither  the  act  nor  the  ordinance 
has  as  yet  been  tested,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain. 

MINNESOTA  FOLLOWS  SUIT 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was 
acting,  the  state  of  Minnesota  was  taking  similar  action. 
The  legislature  of  that  state  in  1913  passed  an  act 
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(Statutes  1913,  Chapter  420)  empowering  cities  with  a 
population  in  excess  of  50,000  to  establish  exclusive  resi- 
dential and  industrial  districts.  This  law  therefore  applies 
to  the  cities  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  Acting 
under  authority  of  this  law  the  City  Council  of  Minneapolis 
on  February  28,  1913,  passed  an  ordinance  establishing 
certain  residential  districts.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
the  validity  of  this  ordinance  has  not  as  yet  been  tested. 

The  state  of  Illinois  in  the  same  year  also  passed  an 
act  empowering  cities  to  establish  residential  districts  and 
exclude  therefrom  certain  other  classes  of  buildings,  but 
this  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  upon  an  opinion  from  the 
attorney  general  that  such  an  act  would  be  unconstitutional. 

As  a  resident  of  the  effete  East,  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  have  you  believe  that  these  important  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  progress  have  come  only  from  the  Far  West  or 
Middle  West. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ACTS 

At  the  same  time  that  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Illinois 
were  acting,  the  Empire  State  of  New  York  was  taking 
similar  action.  In  the  Housing  Law  for  Second  Class  Cities 
(Chapter  774  of  the  Laws  of  1913)  will  be  found  a  similar 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  residential  districts.  In  that 
act  a  plan  is  provided  for  the  establishment  of  "  residence 
districts,"  and  the  erection  of  any  building  other  than  a 
private  dwelling  or  two-family  dwelling  in  such  districts  is 
prohibited.  The  residence  district  may  be  made  as  small 
one  side  of  a  city  block. 

Acting  under  authority  of  this  law  the  cities  of  Syracuse 
and  Utica  have  passed  ordinances  establishing  such  resi- 
dential districts.  Here,  too,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this 
provision,  though  many  "  sea-lawyers "  have  rendered 
horseback  opinions,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  say  sea-leg  opinions,  that  any  such  scheme  is 
unconstitutional. 
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The  great  city  of  New  York  has  also  taken  similar  action 
within  the  last  two  months,  the  legislature  of  1914  having 
passed  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  that  city  to  divide  the  city  into 
districts  and  to  regulate  the  use  of  buildings  in  each  dis- 
trict on  a  different  basis.  A  commission  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  local  authorities  of  New  York  City  to  determine  the 
boundaries  of  districts  and  to  work  out  the  details  of 
this  plan. 

CANADA  THE  PIONEER 

It  would  be  inappropriate  in  this  presence  for  me  to 
attempt  to  discuss  what  has  been  done  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  along  similar  lines,  except  to  say  that  I  am  in- 
formed Canada  took  action  in  this  direction  nearly  five 
years  before  the  United  States  even  thought  of  it.  As 
early  as  1904  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
amended  the  Municipal  Act  by  adding  thereto  a  new  sec- 
tion known  as  Section  541-A.  This  authorized  the  Coun- 
cils of  cities  and  towns  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  whole 
Council  to  pass  and  enforce  such  by-laws  as  they  might 
deem  expedient  ...  in  the  case  of  cities  only  "  to  prevent, 
regulate  and  control  the  location,  erection  and  use  of  build- 
ings as  laundries,  stores  and  manufactories  " ;  and  later  on 
from  year  to  year  the  scope  of  the  act  has  been  enlarged 
so  as  to  apply  also  to  "  stables  for  horses  for  delivery 
purposes,  butcher  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  forges,  dog 
kennels,  hospitals,  or  infirmaries  for  horses,  dogs  or  other 
animals." 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  location,  erection  and 
construction  or  use  of  any  building  in  contravention  of  any 
such  by-law  might  be  restrained  by  injunction  proceedings 
at  the  instance  of  the  municipality ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  above  provisions  should  apply  to  any 
buildings  then  erected  or  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
mentioned  so  long  as  their  present  use  continued. 

In  1912  this  provision  was  extended  by  empowering 
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cities  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  100,000  to 
44  prohibit,  regulate  and  control  the  location,  on  certain 
streets  to  be  named  in  the  by-laws,  of  apartment  or  tene- 
ment houses,  and  of  garages  to  be  used  for  hire  or  gain." 

Acting  under  authority  of  this  law  the  city  of  Toronto 
in  1913  —  and  I  imagine  also  even  during  the  present  year 
—  has  passed  a  number  of  by-laws  of  this  nature. 

If  we  include  also  the  general  enactment  in  the  building 
code  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  state  of  Maryland,  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  no  permit  for  the  erection  of  any  build- 
ing may  be  given  by  the  local  authorities  without  the 
approval  of  the  Building  Inspector  and  the  Mayor  that  its 
erection  will  not  increase  the  fire  hazard,  depreciate  the 
surrounding  land  values  or  have  a  disadvantageous  effect 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  residents  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  we  have  included  in  our  summary  of  the  enactments 
on  this  subject  all  those  which  the  writer,  using  the  most 
diligent  effort,  has  been  able  to  get  track  of. 

ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  important  considerations 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  seeking  in  America  to  utilize  the 
police  power  to  regulate  the  character  of  neighborhoods 
and  to  protect  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  residential  dis- 
tricts free  from  the  invasion  of  objectionable  industries  or 
that  they  will  not  be  subject  to  adverse  decision  by  our 
courts  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  different  enact- 
ments that  have  been  described  that  they  differ  in  many 
respects  and  in  some  essential  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  should  we  limit  the  industries  or  uses 
which  we  exclude  from  a  residential  district  to  certain  speci- 
fied ones  that  may  be  enumerated  in  the  statute  or  shall 
we  prohibit  all  industries  in  our  residential  district  and  for- 
bid there  any  use  other  than  for  purposes  of  residence  ? 

In  the  California  law  we  find  that  only  those  industries 
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are  excluded  that  are  enumerated,  and  presumably  only 
those  are  enumerated  which  the  authors  of  the  law  believe 
can  be  shown  clearly  to  be  objectionable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  health,  safety,  morals  or  welfare.  In  the 
Minneapolis  ordinance  and  in  the  Milwaukee  ordinance  the 
same  principle  is  followed  and  specific  industries  are 
enumerated. 

It  has  become  an  axiom,  however,  in  legislative  experi- 
ence, that  specific  enumerations  are  extremely  dangerous, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  enumerator  is  apt  to 
forget  many  points  which  should  be  enumerated  and  may 
possibly  include  in  the  enumeration  things  which  are 
subject  to  attack.  The  California  law  illustrates  this 
admirably. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  ordinance  it  will  be  recalled  that 
where  the  objectionable  industries  prohibited  in  the  resi- 
dential districts  are  enumerated  we  find  among  other  things 
"  any  winery  or  place  where  wine  or  brandy  is  made  or 
manufactured." 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  why  exclude  brandy 
and  permit  whiskey? 

It  may  be  that  the  author  of  the  law  had  his  individual 
preferences,  but  we  submit  that  this  should  not  be  a  con- 
trolling consideration ! 

Viewed  from  any  point  of  view,  the  California  enumera- 
tion or  any  enumeration  has  its  weak  points.  How  are  we 
to  treat  under  such  a  plan  the  case  where  a  man  has  in- 
vested his  money  in  an  attractive  dwelling  with  the  idea  of 
permanently  living  there  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  then  sud- 
denly he  finds  his  property  values  injured,  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  street  endangered,  because  someone  has  chosen 
to  construct  a  small  retail  store  in  one  of  the  houses?  One 
store  of  this  kind  leads  to  another,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  residences  are  driven  out. 

The  plan  of  enumeration  would  not  cover  such  a  case, 
unless  the  very  general  description  were  used  of  any  place 
where  anything  is  sold,  but  that  would  be  too  sweeping,  as 
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many  important  business  transactions  are  consummated  in 
private  residences. 

The  writer  questions  also  whether  it  would  be  possible  in 
all  cases  to  show  that  all  of  the  industries  enumerated  in 
the  Los  Angeles  enactment  are  in  themselves  dangerous  to 
life,  health  or  safety  or  injurious  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  New  York  Second  Class  Cities  Law  everything  but 
private  dwellings  and  two-family  dwellings  and  private 
garages  or  stables  at  the  rear  of  the  lot  is  excluded:  In 
this  act  no  attempt  is  made  to  enumerate  objectionable 
industries  or  objectionable  uses  of  property  in  residential 
districts,  but  all  uses  other  than  for  purposes  of  residence 
are  by  the  act  itself  excluded. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MULTIPLE-DWELLING 

An  important  feature  of  this  scheme  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  is  carried  out  in  the  New  York  law,  namely, 
the  exclusion  from  strictly  private-residence  districts  of 
huge  multiple-dwellings  such  as  tenement  houses  and  apart- 
ment houses  and  hotels. 

A  similar  objective  was  evidently  at  the  base  of  the  more 
recent  Toronto  enactments,  as  the  ordinance  of  that  city 
applies  to  the  prohibition  of  tenement  houses  and  apart- 
ment houses  and  public  garages  and  stables. 

None  of  the  statutes  which  have  been  cited,  neither  the 
ordinance  of  California  nor  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  or  Min- 
nesota, will  be  of  any  value  in  the  effort  to  keep  apartment 
houses,  tenements  and  hotels  out  of  private-residence  dis- 
tricts, as  the  laws  of  these  states  simply  give  to  the  local 
authorities  in  the  cities  affected  the  right  to  differentiate 
residential  and  industrial  districts.  The  multiple-dwelling, 
either  apartment  house,  tenement  house  or  hotel,  is  of 
course  a  residential  use  of  property,  and  such  a  building 
could  not  therefore  be  excluded. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  in  many  of  our  rapidly 
developing  cities  to  keep  apartment  houses  and  hotels  out 
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of  the  private-residence  districts  and  to  discourage  so  far 
as  we  legally  can  the  erection  of  multiple-dwellings.  Not- 
withstanding its  manifest  convenience  and  great  advantage 
from  many  points  of  view,  the  multiple-dwelling  is  unques- 
tionably a  source  of  detriment  to  the  development  of  any 
city  and  interferes  greatly  with  proper  social  conditions 
and  the  development  of  true  civic  spirit.  A  city  cannot 
be  a  city  of  home  owners  where  the  multiple-dwelling 
flourishes. 

Of  course  there  are  cities  such  as  New  York  and  some 
of  the  older  Eastern  cities  where  the  multiple-dwelling  is  the 
chief  type  of  house  that  we  can  expect  to  find  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  the  future  development  of  the  city.  Here,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  pro- 
hibition of  multiple-dwellings  and  the  prohibition  of  indus- 
tries. In  working  out  regulations  for  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  the  local  authorities  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
deal  with  this  somewhat  puzzling  question. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  a  wide  variance  in  the  practice  of 
the  West  and  the  East.  Which  is  the  better  course  to 
follow? 

It  depends  very  largely  on  how  far  we  want  to  go.  If 
we  want  to  keep  a  residence  district  strictly  for  residence 
purposes,  the  method  employed  in  the  New  York  law  is 
more  likely  to  accomplish  the  result  than  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis 
ordinances. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  sustaining  such  an  enactment 
in  the  courts  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  latter 
provided  the  industries  enumerated  can  be  clearly  shown  to 
be  injurious  to  health,  safety,  morals  or  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  note  that  the  enabling 
acts  in  all  three  states,  namely,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
New  York,  are  couched  in  very  broad  terms  and  empower 
the  cities  affected  to  exclude  from  residential  districts  prac- 
tically all  buildings  other  than  those  used  for  residences. 
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SHALL  THE  LAW  BE  RETROACTIVE  ? 

The  next  question  which  confronts  us,  and  one  which  is 
of  great  moment,  is,  shall  our  statutes  be  retroactive? 
Shall  we  reach  back  into  the  past  and  disturb  industries  or 
uses  of  property  which  have  been  maintained  for  many 
years  past?  In  other  words,  shall  we,  after  a  given  date, 
no  matter  what  the  conditions,  exclude  from  a  newly  cre- 
ated residential  district  all  industries  or  objectionable  uses 
to  which  property  may  be  put? 

This  has  been  the  method  employed  in  California.  It  is 
also  the  method  employed  in  the  Milwaukee  and  Minneapo- 
lis ordinances,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  these  ordinances 
in  excluding  certain  industries  from  residential  districts 
are  limited  solely  to  those  industries  which  can  be  shown 
to  be  objectionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  health, 
morals  or  the  general  welfare. 

Having,  however,  once  enumerated  these  industries,  they 
may  not  be  maintained  in  the  residential  districts,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  industries  were  located  there  before  the 
district  was  established  or  not. 

The  New  York  law  does  not  go  so  far.  It  does  not  seek 
to  affect  anything  but  the  future.  It  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple that,  where  a  district  has  already  gone  and  industries 
are  well  established,  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  save  it  for 
residential  purposes. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  we  would  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  sustaining  such  enactments  in  our  courts 
—  certainly  in  our  Eastern  courts,  which  are  more  con- 
servative than  those  further  west  —  if  we  limit  the  enact- 
ment to  the  future  and  do  not  seek  to  attempt  to  interfere 
with  vested  rights  and  interests  already  well  established  in 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of  property  for  industrial  and  busi- 
ness purposes. 
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THE  PROPERTY  OWNER'S  RIGHT  TO  BE  HEARD 

A  third  consideration  of  great  importance  is,  how  far 
the  residents  and  property  owners  of  the  district  affected 
by  the  restriction  shall  determine  whether  such  restriction 
shall  apply.  Here  there  are  two  elements  of  danger. 

If  the  law  permits  the  decision  to  rest  solely  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  property  owners  affected,  there  is  likelihood 
of  its  being  set  aside  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  one 
group  of  property  owners  cannot  deprive  another  group  of 
property  owners  of  the  right  to  use  their  property  in  such 
way  as  they  may  wish. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  place 
the  determination  of  this  question  solely  in  the  local  legis- 
lative body  or  permit  it  to  act  without  giving  the  property 
owners  whose  interests  are  affected  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  have  some  voice  in  the  determination 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  both  of  these  elements 
must  be  considered.  The  restriction  to  be  valid  must  either 
originate  with  or  have  the  affirmative  approval  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  parties  in  interest  whose  prop- 
erty is  affected.  It  must  also  have  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  of  the  local  legislative  body. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  BOUNDARIES  TO  BE  SMALL 

Another  important  consideration  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  if  not  so  essential  from  the  side  of  the  legal- 
ity of  our  plan,  is  that  the  plan  shall  be  a  workable  one 
and  that  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  district  affected 
shall  be  such  as  to  give  a  scheme  that  will  not  unduly  stop 
the  progress  of  a  city  nor  interfere  with  the  development 
of  business  where  business  development  is  necessary  and 
desirable. 

It  is  because  of  the  recognition  of  these  considerations 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  as  I  understand  the  ex- 
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perience  of  Germany  also  indicates,  to  make  the  unit  of  the 
district  extremely  small.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
in  California  the  unit  has  sometimes  been  a  single  lot,  and 
this  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  German  cities. 

For  American  practice  the  best  unit  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  one  side  of  a  city  block.  Anything  larger  than  this  is 
bound  to  cause  trouble.  It  will  not  do  to  make  the  entire 
city  block  the  unit  of  our  residential  district,  because  it  is 
well  recognized  that  we  have  in  many  cities  conditions  where 
one  side  of  a  block  located  on  some  broad  avenue  is  best 
adapted  for  business  purposes ;  in  fact  the  only  develop- 
ment that  could  be  appropriately  and  profitably  made  at 
a  given  time  on  such  a  location  is  of  that  nature,  whereas 
the  other  three  sides  of  the  block  may  be  located  on  dis- 
tinctively residence  streets,  and  the  most  appropriate  use 
for  them  is  a  residential  one. 

With  the  unit  thus  limited  to  one  side  of  a  block,  it  is 
possible  to  give  to  each  part  of  a  city  the  special  treatment 
that  it  needs,  —  business  in  one  case,  residences  in  another. 

Another  important  consideration  from  the  point  of  view 
of  workability  is  that  the  plan  shall  be  flexible  so  that  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  city  may  not  be  checked.  It 
ought  to  be  possible,  therefore,  to  have  the  restrictions 
that  are  imposed  removed  or  removable  by  as  simple  a  pro- 
cess as  the  one  by  which  they  are  imposed,  and  even  in  a 
residence  district  where  the  restrictions  are  in  full  force 
and  effect  it  should  be  possible,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  all  industries  are  excluded,  to  permit  certain  indus- 
tries with  the  consent  of  a  substantial  majority  (two- 
thirds  or  more)  of  the  owners  affected  and  where  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  industry  is  also  approved  by  the  local 
legislative  body. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  COURTS 

Thus  far  the  plan  to  establish  residential  districts  has 
been  tested  in  but  few  cases.  The  Los  Angeles  ordinance  •. — 
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the  most  drastic  of  all,  and  the  pioneer  as  it  happens  —  has 
been  tested  in  three  important  cases,  all  of  which  went  to 
the  highest  court  in  the  state  of  California,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state.  In  all  these  cases  the  law  was  strongly 
sustained.  The  cases  are  important  ones.  They  are  known 
as 

ex  parte  Qiwng  Wo  (161  Cal.  220;  118  Pac.  Rep. 
714). 

ex  parte  Montgomery  (163  Cal.  457;  125  Pac.  Rep. 
1070). 

ex  parte  Hadachtck  (132  Pac.  Rep.  589). 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  court  took  so  broad  a  view  of  the 
police  power  and  laid  down  principles  of  such  far-reaching 
moment  to  all  American  cities  that  one  is  tempted  to  quote 
at  length  from  these  decisions,  but  limitation  of  time 
does  not  permit.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject will  find  in  the  references  cited  a  most  interesting 
study. 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  Quong  Wo,  the  issue  involved 
was  the  right  of  a  Chinese  laundry  to  be  maintained  in  the 
residential  district.  The  laundry  had  been  there  for  many 
years  before  the  district  was  established,  but  the  court 
held  that  the  industry  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 

The  Montgomery  case  involved  the  right  of  a  lumber 
yard  to  be  maintained  in  a  residential  district.  Here  again 
the  ordinance  was  sustained  and  the  lumber  yard  discon- 
tinued. 

In  the  third  case,  the  Hadacheck  case,  the  industry  in- 
volved was  that  of  a  brickyard.  Here  the  petitioner  was 
able  to  show  that  the  land  contained  valuable  deposits  of 
clay  suitable  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  much  more 
valuable  for  brickmaking  than  for  any  other  purpose,  that 
the  owner  had  through  the  entire  period  of  his  ownership 
used  the  land  for  this  purpose  and  had  erected  on  it  the 
kilns,  machinery,  etc.,  necessary  for  such  manufacture,  and 
that  the  brickyard  had  been  established  at  that  location  for 
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a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  residen- 
tial district. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  position  of  the  industry 
affected,  the  court  held  that  it  could  not  be  maintained 
longer  in  the  residential  district  and  that  the  ordinance  was 
valid.  In  its  decision  the  court  said  that  the  police  power 
was  not  only  for  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  but  that  "  it 
extends  to  and  includes  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of 
all  business  and  the  use  of  property  to  the  end  that  public 
health  or  morals  may  not  be  impaired  or  endangered." 

These  striking  and  important  decisions,  sustaining  and 
)roadening  our  conceptions  of  the  police  power,  have  been 
a  source  of  great  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  writer 
of  this  paper,  who,  however,  has  had  his  buoyant  optimism 
somewhat  diminished  upon  being*  informed  by  some  of  his 
legal  friends  in  the  East  that  it  is  not  safe  to  follow  the 
decisions  of  the  California  courts,  as  they  are  not  esteemed 
highly  by  the  legal  fraternity.  We  trust  that  this  may 
prove  to  be  a  sectional  and  narrow  view  of  fundamental 
principles  of  human  liberty. 

The  Canadian  enactments,  I  am  informed,  have  also  been 
tested  before  the  courts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  by-laws, 
which  have  in  each  case  been  sustained,  though  no  case  has 
been  of  sufficient  importance  as  yet  to  warrant  its  being 
carried  to  the  higher  courts.  In  the  United  States  no  case 
has  gone  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

So  much  for  the  decisions  sustaining  laws  of  this  kind. 
Two  adverse  decisions  have  also  been  had.  The  one  in  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Rapids  ordinance  already  referred  to 
and  tested  only  by  a  local  court,  and  a  more  recent  de- 
cision with  reference  to  an  ordinance  of  this  kind  enacted 
by  the  city  of  Chicago  without  specific  grant  of  power 
by  the  legislature,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  retail  stores  in  a  residential  district 
under  the  general  nuisance  power  (111.  Supreme  Court, 
People  v.  City  of  Chicago,  103  Northeastern  Reporter, 
609). 
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To  SUM  UP 

I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  the  unprejudiced  observer, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  that  a  new  use 
for  the  police  power  has  been  discovered  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  protect  residential  districts  from  the  invasion 
of  objectionable  industries  and  to  preserve  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  districts  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes  and 
property  under  rational  conditions  of  human  existence. 

In  seeking  legislation  of  this  kind,  however,  there  are  cer- 
tain important  considerations  which  should  be  followed  if 
we  wish  to  succeed. 

First,  we  must  have  a  broad  enabling  grant  of  power 
from  the  legislature  authorizing  the  individual  city  or  a 
group  of  cities  to  establish  residential  districts. 

Second,  we  must  prohibit  outright  in  such  residential  dis- 
tricts all  uses  of  property  except  for  strictly  residential 
purposes,  or  we  may  enumerate  certain  industries  that  we 
desire  to  have  excluded  from  such  districts. 

Third,  if  we  desire  to  exclude  large  multiple-dwellings 
such  as  tenement  houses,  apartment  houses  and  hotels  from 
private-dwelling  districts,  we  must  so  draw  our  enactment 
as  to  exclude  everything  other  than  private  dwellings  or 
two-family  dwellings,  or  we  must  exclude  such  multiple- 
dwellings  by  specific  enumeration. 

Fourth,  wherever  we  make  any  specific  enumeration  of 
industries  that  may  not  be  permitted  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  enumerate  only  those  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
injurious  to  health,  safety,  morals  or  the  general  welfare. 

Fifth,  it  is  better  not  to  make  our  laws  retroactive,  but 
to  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  future  development  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Sixth,  we  must  not  place  the  final  determination  wii 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  districts  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  property  owners  affected,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
must  we  leave  it  solely  to  the  local  legislative  body.  Both 
elements  must  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the  determinatioi 
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Seventh,  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  district  must 
be  small  so  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  commercial 
development  of  the  city. 

Eighth,  the  plan  of  operation  must  be  flexible  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  removable  by  as  simple  a  process  as 
the  one  by  which  they  were  imposed. 

If  these  considerations  are  followed  it  is  believed  that 
laws  of  this  kind  can  be  made  even  judge-proof. 

DISCUSSION 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Esq.,  Cincinnati: 

To  an  extent  not  realized  by  those  who,  like  Great 
Britain,  have  not  a  written  constitution,  in  the  United 
States  the  advance  in  social  legislation  has  to  be  fought  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  court  room  in  the  discussion  of  and 
judgments  upon  constitutional  questions.  This  question 
of  protecting  residential  districts  is  in  the  United  States 
today  a  question  of  constitutional  law.  Its  purely  legal 
aspect  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  you,  because  those 
who  believe  in  that  feature  of  City  Planning  which  Mr. 
Veiller  has  discussed,  will  have  to  win  their  victory  in  the 
United  States  by  demonstrating  that  such  legislation  is 
constitutional. 

The  battle  of  social  legislation  has  been  to  overcome  the 
extreme  individualistic  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  regard  to  private  property  were  construed  to 
mean  that  private  property  was  to  be  left  alone  to  develop 
itself  in  its  own  way  and  exclusively  for  the  profit  of  its 
owner. 

When  the  development  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
disclosed  that  this  extreme  individualistic  view  was  danger- 
ous to  community  welfare,  the  courts  developed  a  counter- 
force  in  the  doctrine  known  as  the  "police  power,"  namely 
that  the  State  has  a  right  to  restrict  the  owner's  use  of  pri- 
vate property  for  the  promotion  of  public  health  or  public 
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safety  or  public  comfort  or  public  welfare.  Now  those 
terms  are  very  broad,  especially  "  public  welfare." 

Public  welfare  has  been  defined  as  including  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  promotion  of  the  social  and  economic  improve- 
ment of  the  community.  It  would  seem  as  though  almost 
anything  could  be  done  under  the  police  power.  And  yet, 
as  Mr.  Veiller  has  pointed  out,  the  courts  have  frequently 
declared  particular  city-planning  ordinances  or  residen- 
tial-district ordinances  unconstitutional.  However,  the 
police  power  is  elastic.  There  is  no  defined  limit  to  it, 
except  the  limit  of  public  opinion  as  to  what  is  promotive 
of  the  public  welfare.  In  other  words,  the  courts  will  in- 
terpret police  power  as  the  power  to  promote  that  which 
the  public  has,  through  experience  and  education,  learned 
to  believe  is  necessary  for  the  public  welfare ;  and  although 
the  courts  might  at  all  times  be  a  little  behind  the  opinion 
of  the  City  Planning  Conferences  or  of  social  workers,  still, 
as  these  opinions  spread  throughout  the  community,  the 
courts  will  gradually  realize  that  the  community  has  learned 
a  new  need  of  restriction  of  private  property  for  the  bene- 
fit of  community  welfare,  and  then  the  courts  will  find  such 
legislation  constitutional. 

In  this  matter  of  the  constitutionality  of  city-planning 
or  residential-district  legislation,  about  the  only  limit  that 
has  so  far  been  definitely  and  rigidly  set  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  is  that  private  property  may  not  be  re- 
stricted for  the  sake  of  purely  aesthetic  satisfactions.  In 
the  present  stage  of  constitutional  law  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  show  that  the  particular  resi- 
dential district  ordinance  or  statute  under  discussion  has 
behind  it  a  motive  other  than  an  aesthetic  motive,  has  a 
motive  related  to  safety  or  comfort  or  order  or  health. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  wise  that  the  courts  be  educated, 
so  to  speak,  by  having  the  actual  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation preceded  by  some  scientific  study  of  the  city's  plan, 
so  that  the  residential-district  ordinance  may  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  plan  of  the  city,  and  the  plan  should  be  devised 
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with  a  view  to  the  health  or  the  comfort  or  the  safety  of  the 
people  of  the  city. 

In  other  words,  if  the  history  of  a  particular  ordinance 
before  the  court  shows  that  it  was  framed,  not  arbitrarily, 
not  merely  with  the  idea  of  the  City  Beautiful,  which  the 
courts  do  not  protect  at  the  present  time,  but  after  a  dis- 
tinct and  thorough  study  of  that  layout  of  the  city  which  will 
best  promote  the  safety  and  the  comfort  and  the  health  of 
its  people  —  if  the  ordinance  is  preceded  by  such  a  study, 
then  the  attorney  who  is  defending  the  ordinance  before 
the  court  can  easily  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  a  piece  of 
legislation  in  which  the  council  arbitrarily  located  the  resi- 
dential and  industrial  districts,  but  that  the  motive  behind 
the  ordinance  was  genuinely  the  promotion  of  public  order, 
public  safety  and  public  health. 

For  instance,  let  the  promoters  of  a  residential-district 
ordinance  first  have  some  leading  physicians  make  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  noise  upon  the  nervous  system  of  human 
beings ;  and  then,  if  that  study  should  show  that  the  lessen- 
ing of  noises  and  turmoil  and  hurly-burly  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  extent  of  nervous  diseases  in  the  city,  let  that  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  systematic  study  of  the  distribution  of  residen- 
tial and  industrial  districts  which  will,  by  directing  the 
course  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  on  the  streets, 
cause  a  protection  of  the  residential  districts  from  noise. 
Now  if  an  ordinance  were  preceded  by  such  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  noise  upon  health  and  the  effect  of  the  division  of 
the  city  into  residential  and  industrial  districts  upon  the 
concentration  of  noise  and  the  creation  of  zones  of  quiet, 
no  court  could  say  that  the  ordinance  was  passed  solely  for 
the  promotion  of  aesthetic  satisfactions.  The  history  of 
the  ordinance  would  show  it  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
promotion  of  health;  and  when  the  court  can  feel  that  an 
ordinance  is  a  genuine  and-  scientific  attempt  to  promote 
public  health,  the  court  will  be  apt  to  find  it  constitutional. 

The  reduction  of  congestion  and  the  promotion  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  have  an  obvious  relation  to 
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public  comfort,  and  the  promotion  of  public  comfort  is 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  police  power  as  defined  by  the 
courts.  By  scientifically  locating  the  industrial  and  resi- 
dential districts  of  a  city,  the  course  of  transportation  can 
to  some  extent  be  directed  toward  a  reduction  of  conges- 
tion. If,  for  another  instance,  a  proposed  ordinance  to 
protect  residential  districts  were  to  be  preceded  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  city's  transportation  problem  and  of  the 
distribution  of  residential  and  industrial  districts  which  will, 
by  directing  the  flow  of  travel,  pedestrian  and  vehicular, 
tend  to  reduce  congestion,  and  if  the  ordinance  be  based  upon 
that  study,  the  motive  behind  the  ordinance  will  obviously 
be  the  promotion  of  public  comfort,  and  the  promotion  of 
public  comfort  is  a  portion  of  the  police  power  as  recog- 
nized by  our  courts.  In  short  if,  in  the  framing  of  these 
ordinances,  the  larger  aspects  of  this  problem  be  investi- 
gated and  the  ordinances  be  based  upon  the  investigation, 
and  then  the  investigation  and  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
problem  be  brought  before  the  courts,  our  courts  will  soon 
realize  that  the  protection  of  residential  districts,  as  other 
features  of  city  planning,  is  promotive  of  public  safety, 
health  and  comfort  and  therefore  is  a  new,  modern,  scien- 
tific and  justifiable  form  of  restricting  the  free  use  of  pri- 
vate property  for  the  benefit  of  community  welfare. 

FBANK  BACKUS  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  New  York  City: 

About  ten  years  ago,  an  energetic  New  Yorker  brought 
back  with  him  from  the  German  cities  he  had  just  visited 
highly  colored  official  maps  of  intricate  and  curious  pat- 
tern. The  newest  art  movement  was  not  yet  born,  much 
less  known  in  this  country,  or  we,  many  of  us,  might  have 
taken  these  creations  for  cubist  or  futurist  pictures  of 
vague  and  mysterious  but  highly  suggestive  import.  In 
fact,  these  maps  were  portrayals  of  the  district  or  zone 
system  of  city  planning,  at  that  time  firmly  established  in 
Germany,  where  it  originated,  but  practically  unknown 
here.  Today  at  least  six  of  the  United  States  and  more 
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than  one  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  have  authorized  their 
cities  and  towns,  or  some  of  them,  to  introduce  a  system 
which,  if  not  consciously  based  upon  the  German  zoning 
practice,  is  founded  upon  the  same  fundamental  principle. 
It  is  a  record  of  this  remarkable  progress,  both  in  the  courts 
and  in  city  construction  and  administration,  which  Mr. 
Veiller  has  just  given  us  —  progress  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  his  efforts. 

Notable,  however,  as  this  advance  is,  and  wisely  directed 
as  it  has  been,  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  it  is  never- 
theless but  a  first  step.  Mr.  Veiller  is  quite  right  in  giving 
his  paper  the  title  "  Protecting  Residential  Districts  " ;  he 
inevitably  dwells  upon  the  "  amenities  " 1  of  the  house- 
holder. So  far,  what  we  have  done  along  districting  lines 
has  been,  practically,  housing  without  city  planning  in- 
stead of  housing  as  an  element  of  city  planning;  so  little 
has  districting  been  a  part  of  the  planning  of  the  city  as  a 
whole,  so  little  has  it  been  used  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
more  general  city  problems. 

The  districting  of  urban  land  is  the  putting  of  that  land 
to  its  highest  and  most  specialized  use.  Like  division  of 
labor  or  of  industry,  it  is  in  line  with  the  tendency  of  the 
age.  The  result,  in  the  case  of  land,  as  in  the  case  of  labor 
or  industry,  is  an  increase  in  usefulness  and  value.  The 
seller  gets  a  higher  price  for  the  land,  the  purchaser  finds 
it  more  useful  and  profitable,  the  state  imposes  and  col- 
lects a  higher  tax  on  it.  The  specialization  is  thus  of  gen- 
eral advantage. 

The  tendency  of  districting  is  to  convert  interests  in  land, 
—  which  in  undistricted  cities  have  proved  to  be  of  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating  value,  —  from  speculative  into  con- 
servative investments.  It  is  like  changing  a  somewhat  risky 
10-per-cent  bond  or  stock  into  a  conservative  one.  The 

1  "Amenity,"  in  my  judgment,  includes  only  a  part  of  what,  in 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  is  meant  by  "  general  welfare."  See 
"Report  of  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission,"  New  York  City,  1913, 
pp.  7  and  ft". 
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result  is  an  increase  of  fully  50  per  cent  in  its  value,  with 
no  lack  of  buyers. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  districting  of  land, — 
choice,  development  and  protection.  In  a  residential  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  land  naturally  adapted  to  housing  is 
chosen,  so  far  as  possible ;  the  laying  out  of  parks,  boule- 
vards, tree-lined  streets  or  playgrounds  adds  to  its  value 
and  appropriateness ;  but  all  this  is  insufficient  if  objection- 
able manufactures  are  not  excluded. 

So,  too,  heavy  industry  naturally  seeks  the  water  front, 
if  nature  has  provided  one ;  but  the  water  front  alone  does 
not  make  a  manufacturing  district,  —  warehouses,  docks 
and  marginal  railroads  are  most  important;  and  can- 
not profitably  be  furnished  if  manufactures  are  not 
grouped. 

In  the  completest  and  most  profitable  examples  of  any 
type  of  district  these  three  factors,  —  choice,  development 
and  protection,  —  although  present  ini  varying  degrees 
and  of  different  value  in  the  different  types,  are  neverthe- 
less all  necessary. 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean  almost  the  only  form  of  dis- 
tricting to  be  found  is  that  of  the  residential  district  pro- 
tected from  the  intrusion  of  industry,  which  Mr.  Veiller 
has  so  fully  described  in  districted  cities.  Outside  these 
districts,  a  jumble  of  all  sorts  of  residences,  and  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  industry  are  permitted.  Evidently  with  us 
only  one  of  the  applications  of  the  principle  of  specializa- 
tion of  land,  that  of  the  residential  district,  has  been  made, 
and  in  an  imperfect  and  incomplete  form. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Germany  districting 
began  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  this  country  today. 
Under  the  first  Napoleon  cities  in  what  subsequently  became 
South  Germany,  were  authorized  to  create  what  were  called 
"  protected  districts,"  within  which,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  lived  within  them,  offensive  manufactures  were  for- 
bidden. Outside  these  limits  residences  and  industries  of 
all  sorts  and  degrees  were  allowed.  This  provision  in  favor 
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of  the  amenities  of  life  later  became  Prussian,  and,  later 
still,  Imperial  German,  law. 

In  Germany,  as  we  know,  specialization  in  the  use  of  land 
did  not  stop  here.  Slowly  there  were  evolved,  from  this 
embryo,  many  varieties  and  degrees  both  of  residential 
and  of  industrial  districts.  We  now  find  there  districts  of 
large  houses,  of  modest  houses,  of  workingmen's  homes,  of 
apartments  and  tenements,  of  heavy  industry,  of  lighter 
industry,  of  minor  industry  and,  in  some  cities,  many  more. 

The  Germans  are  a  practical  people,  or  they  would  not 
today  be  the  formidable  rivals  that  they  are  of  Canada,  of 
the  United  States  and  of  England,  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Specialization  in  the  use  of  urban  land,  originally 
of  the  simple  form  that  it  is  here,  has  received  its  full  de- 
velopment in  Germany  because  experience  proved  that  it 
paid.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  and  in  forms  suited  to  our 
peculiar  needs  a  further  development  may  also  be  predicted 
here,  for  the  same  reason. 

In  Germany,  as  we  all  know,  districts  are  related  and 
interrelated,  heavy  industry,  for  instance,  being  placed 
so  that  the  prevailing  winds  will  blow  the  smoke  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  city,  and  workingmen's  districts,  in  many 
cases,  being  separate  from  but  near,  industrial  districts, 
to  the  profit  and  economy  of  both,  and  the  relief  of  the 
transportation  system  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  This  is  dis- 
tricting as  a  part  of  city  planning,  the  districts  being 
factors  in  the  plan  of  the  city  as  a  whole;  and  will  come 
here  for  the  same  inevitable  reasons  that  it  came  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  most  encouraging  to  have  Mr.  Bettmen  demon- 
strate so  clearly  as  he  has  just  done  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished constitutionally  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  the  location  of  districts  on  petition  of  property  hold- 
ers, as  is  provided  for  in  the  New  York  State  Housing  Law 
for  Second-Class  Cities,  of  1913,  and  as  is  the  practice  here 
in  Toronto,  lends  itself  with  much  difficulty,  if  at  all,  to 
such  results,  is  a  grave  objection  to  this  method. 

Germany  has  found  that  some  of  the  larger  problems  of 
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city  life  and  growth  can  be  solved  only  by  the  aid  of  dis- 
tricting according  to  a  general  plan.  It  is  again  most  en- 
couraging to  learn  from  Mr.  Bettman  that  we  in  the 
United  States  may  constitutionally  use  districting  for  such 
purposes. 

Districting  in  Germany,  the  country  of  its  origin,  de- 
veloped as  a  remedy  for  congestion.  City  planners  at  that 
time  found  the  centers  of  population  almost  hopelessly 
overcrowded,  and  saw  with  alarm  that  this  condition  was 
spreading  with  cities'  growth.  In  the  older  parts  it  was 
impossible,  without  virtual  confiscation,  to  require  new 
buildings  to  be  much  lower  or  smaller  than  those  already 
there,  for  the  price  of  the  land  had  adjusted  itself  to  the 
development,  and  the  change  of  regulation  would  have  been 
virtual  confiscation.  As  practical  men  they  therefore  left 
the  rules  for  the  centers  much  as  they  were,  and  secured  the 
enactment  of  adequate  restrictions  for  the  newer  parts  of 
the  towns.  This,  as  we  see,  created  districts,  of  varying 
height  and  area  of  buildings.  If  we  wish,  conservatively 
and  effectively,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  congestion  as  our 
cities  grow,  we  must  do  likewise. 

Districting,  too,  is  there  used  as  a  part  of  any  public 
work  affecting  the  distribution  of  population.  The  results 
of  our  neglect  to  do  this  often  rob  us  of  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  new  undertakings. 

New  York  City  has  long  suffered  from  overcrowding  in 
Manhattan.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  lower  east  side. 
In  1905  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
city  was  living  there  in  one-eighty-seventh  of  its  area;  30 
blocks  had  a  density  of  1,000  to  the  acre,  and  a  great 
many  more  only  slightly  less. 

For  the  mitigation  of  this  evil  increased  transit  facilities 
were  urged;  and  when  the  existing  improvements  to  the 
transit  system  of  New  York  were  made,  this  was  done  partly 
to  that  end.  The  actual  result  has  been  to  establish  new 
congested  areas  in  the  Bronx,  and  in  Williamsburg  and 
Brownsville,  in  Brooklyn;  and  the  places  of  those  who  left 
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the  older  congested  parts  of  the  city  were  speedily  filled 
without  any  improvement  of  conditions  there. 

In  Frankfort  recently  a  new  harbor  was  laid  out,  on  the 
outskirts.  Here  industries  were  offered  inducements  to 
locate,  and,  separate  but  near  by,  a  workingmen's  district 
was  placed.  Here  workmen  will  live  cheaply,  with  adequate 
light  and  air.  This  was  possible  because  this  district  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  plan  of  the  new  harbor;  and  is 
made  permanent  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  district. 

Germany  has  made  her  mistakes ;  the  tenement  barracks 
of  undistricted  Berlin  is  one  of  them.  Her  districting 
system  is  a  proved  success.  It  has  given  her  people  in- 
creased light  and  air  and  at  the  same  time  increased,  both 
for  housing  and  for  industry,  the  usefulness  of  her  land. 

JOHN  J.  WALSH,  Esq.,  Boston: 

I  have  come  to  receive  wisdom  and  therefore  I  purpose 
to  ask  some  questions.  Is  there  any  city  where  condemna- 
tion of  land  to  relieve  congestion  has  been  judicially  deter- 
mined to  be  a  public  purpose?  Has  the  taking  of  land  for 
housing  ever  been  declared  a  public  purpose,  for  which  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  may  be  exercised?  Has  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  building  line  in  cities  been  declared  an  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  for  which  compensation  need  not 
be  paid? 

Now,  having  asked  the  questions,  I  purpose  to  say  what 
our  city  has  done  in  reference  to  some  phases  of  this  matter. 

In  the  case  of  Storer  v.  City  of  Cambridge,  a  garage 
license  had  been  granted  in  a  very  well-settled  and  high- 
class  residential  district.  The  mayor  vetoed  the  grant  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  and  gave  as  his  reasons  aesthetic 
considerations  for  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  court  was 
appealed  to  and  sustained  the  mayor,  but  not  upon  aes- 
thetic reasons;  it  pointed  out  as  an  obiter  dictum,  the 
danger  from  gasoline  and  the  offensive  odor  of  it;  so  that 
we  have  had  a  judicial  determination  that  offensive  odors 
are  matters  within  the  police  power. 
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Another  case,  Goldstein  v.  Connor,  in  212  Mass.,  was 
sought  to  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  what  had  been  at- 
tempted in  the  later  case  of  Storer  where  a  city  ordinance 
provided  that  persons  who  sought  to  build  certain  kinds 
of  buildings  would  first  have  to  procure  building  permits, 
leaving  to  the  building  commissioner  the  decision  practically 
as  to  what  kind  of  building  might  be  put  up.  That  par- 
ticular law  was  condemned  as  unconstitutional. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  great  question  in  city  planning 
to  me  is  legal.  We  all  may  have  the  artistic  temperament ; 
we  all  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  of  benefit  to  our  neighbor- 
hoods, but  we  must  have  guidance  in  the  ways  by  which 
this  may  be  brought  about  against  the  bulwark  of  our 
constitution,  which  has  good  reason  for  existing,  but  no 
good  reason  for  perpetuating  modern  conditions  which 
are  irreconcilable  apparently  with  good  health  and  good 
morals.  So  you  city  planners  must  look  to  us  lawyers  for 
the  final  work  in  city  planning,  and  we  look  to  the  archi- 
tects for  the  details,  the  drawings  and  so  on,  and  to  our 
landscape  gardeners  for  beautifying;  but  come  to  us  first, 
amend  your  constitutions,  waste  no  time  in  experimenting 
with  the  police  power  but  adopt  measures  for  the  amend- 
ment of  your  constitutions  to  give  your  legislatures  that 
power  which  you  now  demand.  Then  the  strong  arm  of  the 
State  may  be  appealed  to  and  in  one  stroke  you  will  be 
able  to  weed  out  congested  districts.  The  Homestead  Com- 
mission in  Massachusetts  has  procured  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  rule 
that  it  must  be  again  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  then 
approved  by  the  people)  which  absolutely  gives  to  the 
people  the  right  to  weed  out  in  one  stroke  any  congested 
district  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia: 

I  do  not  think  you  would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  as  good  circumstances  with  a  State  con- 
stitutional change  as  you  would  under  decisions  such  as 
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those  in  California  sustaining  the  Los  Angeles  zoning  ordi- 
nances. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  broader 
in  its  interpretation  of  what  is  for  public  benefit  and  what 
is  for  public  use  —  the  one  being  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power  and  the  other  of  the  power  of  excess  condemnation  — • 
than  the  State  courts.  I  remember  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  judge  who  wrote  the  opin- 
ion said  that  in  not  one  case  had  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  failed  to  uphold  a  taking  of  land  as  being 
for  public  use  where  a  State  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  it. 

In  regard  to  excess  condemnation,  three  Pennsylvania 
judges  sustained  the  Pennsylvania  Act,  but  it  was  upset 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  If  we  had  gotten  by 
our  local  State  courts  there  would  not  have  been  any  diffi- 
culty, I  believe,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  a  constitutional 
change  to  enable  the  exercise  of  the  police  power;  that  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  constitutional  change  to  en- 
able the  taking  of  land  for  public  use.  If  a  State  declares 
the  taking  of  land  to  be  for  a  public  use,  as  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  have  done,  there  may  be  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  the  constitutional  change  violates  the  14th  Amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  regarding  due  process  of  law; 
that  is,  the  State  constitutional  change  is  not  final.  I  would 
very  much  rather  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  with  a  decision  of  a  lower  State  court  sustaining 
State  legislation,  than  with  a  constitutional  change  to 
which  the  Supreme  Court  may  not  give  so  much  respect, 
since  it  merely  means  that  some  men  in  the  Legislature  have 
passed  the  thing  and  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  were 
in  favor  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  police  power  —  to  meet 
the  suggestion  of  the  last  gentleman  — -  there  is  a  broad 
principle  that  no  State  may  surrender  its  police  power. 
Case  after  case  has  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  a  State  has  attempted  to  surrender 
its  Dolice  power  in  one  way  or  another,  whether  by  consti- 
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tutional  change  or  by  legislation,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  uniformly  held  that  the  police  power 
cannot  be  surrendered.  Therefore  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, if  possible,  not  to  rely  upon  a  mere  State  consti- 
tutional change  in  matters  which  depend  for  their  validity 
on  the  police  power.  It  may  do  good  in  individual  cases. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances;  but  even  a  State 
constitutional  change  (as  distinguished  from  the  decision 
of  a  State  court)  attempting  to  validate  an  act  as  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power  will  be  void  unless  it  really  is 
an  exercise  of  that  power. 

ME.  E.  H.  BENNETT,  Chicago : 

Speaking  as  a  mere  architect,  I  have  very  little  to  say. 
I  wish  first  of  all  to  express  appreciation  of  the  papers 
and  the  handling  of  this  subject.  It  confirms  very  largely 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  essential  thing  in  City  Plan- 
ning, and  that  is  a  correct  program.  That  program  is 
being  written  daily;  it  is  being  contributed  to  by  every 
conference  that  we  have.  I  think  that  at  these  conferences 
we  have  laid  a  foundation  for  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  that  have  been  made  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
general  construction  of  a  plan. 

In  the  cities,  both  of  this  great  country  and  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  important  factor  it  seems  to  me  is  that 
of  change,  of  growth,  and  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to  do 
anything  at  all  worth  while,  to  forecast  the  conditions  which 
will  occur  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now  and  to  work 
toward  that  in  laying  out  our  plans. 

As  Mr.  Bettman  has  so  ably  brought  out,  we  must  lay 
out  a  plan  to  work  to ;  it  must  be  thorough  and  complete ; 
there  must  be  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  today  and 
a  forecast  of  the  conditions  of  twenty  years  hence.  I  think 
what  we  have  heard  today  will  contribute  very  largely  to 
enabling  us  to  construct  a  program  which  will  make  that 
more  realizable. 
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EDWARD  M.  BASSETT,  Esq.,  New  York  City: 

It  may  puzzle  some  of  our  Canadian  friends  when  Mr. 
Veiller  and  others  refer  to  constitutional  difficulties  in  New 
York  and  other  States.  They  may  think  that  our  State 
constitutions  contain  novel  provisions  that  specifically  pre- 
vent progress  in  this  field.  That  is  not  so.  The  English 
Bill  of  Rights  provided  that  a  person  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  except  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
also  that  private  property  should  not  be  taken  except  for 
a  public  use  and  on  making  due  compensation.  These  two 
clauses  have  been  transferred  bodily  to  most  of  our  State 
constitutions  and  one  of  them,  i.  e.,  the  due  process  of  law 
clause,  to  our  United  States  Constitution.  Canada  con- 
siders its  unwritten  constitution  to  embrace  these  clauses 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  a  sense  they  are  just  as  much 
a  part  of  your  constitution  as  they  are  of  ours.  But  in 
our  States  they  are  in  writing  and  it  is  left  to  our  courts 
to  say  what  acts  of  the  Legislature  conform  to  our  constitu- 
tions and  what  acts  do  not.  An  act  duly  passed  by  our 
legislatures  but  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  courts  is 
invalid.  Consequently,  although  the  fundamental  law  of 
Canada  contains  the  same  provisions  that  our  friends  from 
the  States  are  now  discussing,  yet  your  Legislature  does  not 
consider  that  it  is  setting  aside  the  Bill  of  Rights  when  it 
passes  progressive  legislation  to  suit  modern  needs.  What 
your  Legislature  says  is  final,  but  in  our  States  what  our 
legislatures  say  is  not  final  but  is  subject  to  review  by  our 
courts  and  is  set  aside  if  they  think  it  is  unconstitutional. 
Our  courts  have  quite  generally  held  that  excess  condemna- 
tion is  unconstitutional  because  they  hold  that  it  is  taking 
private  property  for  other  than  a  public  purpose.  All 
that  we  can  do  after  our  highest  courts  have  so  declared 
is  to  secure  some  awkward  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
This  is  done  by  popular  vote  after  the  approval  by  two 
legislatures.  English  and  Canadian  legislatures  consider 
that  they  are  recognizing  the  essential  intent  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  by  providing  for  excess  condemnation  and  other 
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modern  municipal  needs.  There  are  no  words  in  our  con- 
stitutions that  prevent  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  State  which  are  not  likewise  in  your  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  as  courts  are  apt  to  be  more  conservative  than 
legislatures,  we  have  been  slower  to  recognize  the  enlarging 
police  powers.  I  say  enlarging,  because  modern  munici- 
palities have  needs  that  were  not  felt  a  century  ago. 

MR.  GEORGE  B.  FORD,  New  York  City: 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  as  are  the  men  who  have  preceded  me, 
so  I  cannot  discuss  this  subject  really  from  a  legal 
standpoint. 

I  notice  in  everything  that  has  been  said  so  far  there 
has  been  practically  no  reference  made  to  height  and  area 
restrictions  as  a  means  of  protecting  residential  districts. 
From  our  experience  in  New  York  City,  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  height  and  area  regulation  can  very  greatly 
affect  the  use  and  protection  of  residential  districts.  When 
you  come  right  down  to  it,  what  is  the  problem?  Is  it  that 
we  want  to  exclude  the  tenement  per  se  from  the  residential 
district,  or  is  it  not  rather  that  we  want  to  exclude  certain 
objectionable  classes  of  buildings  from  the  residential  dis- 
trict? A  tenement  house  or  an  apartment  house  can  be 
made  just  as  attractive,  can  have  just  as  much  light  and 
air  about  it  as  a  one-  or  two-family  house. 

Therefore,  can  we  not  better  get  at  the  subject  of  pro- 
tecting the  residential  district  by  providing  for  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  light  and  air  about  each  house?  For 
example,  a  house  in  a  residential  district  occupies,  nor; 
mally,  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  land,  say  20  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  lot,  except  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is,  say, 
2%  to  3  stories  high.  The  apartment  or  tenement  on  high- 
priced  land,  in  order  that  it  may  be  economically  possible, 
often  must  occupy  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the 
lot  and  be  more  than  2%  or  3  stories  high.  Can  we  not, 
therefore,  say  that  in  a  given  district  only  2%  or  3 
stories,  say  36  feet  in  height,  shall  be  allowed,  and  that  a 
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building  shall  be  permitted  to  cover  only  35  per  cent  of  the 
lot.  In  another  district  where  land  is  dearer,  buildings 
would  be  allowed  to  a  greater  height  and  may  cover  40 
or  50  per  cent  of  the  lot.  With  such  restrictions  would 
we  not  adequately  protect  the  district  from  the  incursion 
>f  harmful  buildings? 

To  carry  the  idea  a  step  further,  it  is  agreed  that  in 
country  districts  houses  should  be  as  open  as  possible  to 
le  air.  Double  houses  may  well  be  allowed,  i.  e.,  a  pair 
of  houses  with  a  party  wall  between.  Thus  only  can  satis- 
factory light  and  air  throughout  the  district  be  preserved. 
With  a  sufficient  restriction  on  the  height  and  on  the  amount 
of  area  covered,  would  not  that  district  be  protected  satis- 
factorily as  to  light  and  air  without  having  to  say,  in  so 
many  words,  that  it  shall  not  be  used  for  tenements  or 
apartment  houses?  It  is  most  difficult  before  the  courts 
to  discriminate  against  tenements  as  such.  It  is  not  the 
tenement  per  se  that  injures  a  neighborhood.  It  is  rather 
the  excessively  tall  building  or  one  that  fills  an  undue  per- 
centage of  its  lot. 

There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  speak  about,  —  the 
protecting  of  residential  districts  by  the  character  of  the 
layout  of  the  street,  lot  and  block  units.  That  is  a  sub- 
ject that  I  believe  we  have  not  gone  into  deeply  enough 
order  to  work  it  out  in  its  full  measure  of  possible 
levelopment.  When  we  predetermine  that  the  best  use  of 
a  new  district  is  for  residential  purposes,  can  we  not  so 
lay  out  the  width  of  the  streets,  size  of  the  blocks  and  lots, 
as  to  make  it  practically  suited  to  a  certain  type  of  use 
and  to  that  only?  For  example,  for  a  residential  use  in 
an  open  suburb  that  has  not  been  developed  very  much, 
used,  perhaps,  for  workingmen's  houses,  narrow  streets 
and  a  shallow  lot,  say  40  or  50  or  60  feet  square  would  be 
appropriate.  For  a  higher  class  of  residence  a  deeper  lot 
would  be  better.  For  manufacturing  purposes,  we  would 
want  a  very  much  deeper  lot,  wider  blocks  and  wider  streets. 

We  can  go  a  long  way  toward  predetermining  and  con- 
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trolling  the  development  of  any  particular  section  of  a  city 
or  town  by  paying  proper  attention  to  our  street,  lot  and 
block  plans,  a  much  easier  and  pleasanter  way  of  doing  it 
than  by  law  and  regulation. 

ME.  JOHN  IHLDER,  New  York  City: 

It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Ford's  suggestion  that  dwellings  be 
classified  simply  by  height,  bulk  and  percentage  of  lot 
occupied  would  not  work  out  satisfactorily  in  practice. 
We  must  in  addition  classify  them  by  use,  that  is,  make 
distinctions  between  one-family,  two-family  and  multiple- 
dwellings,  or  at  least  between  dwellings  occupied  by  three 
families  or  more  and  those  occupied  by  only  one  or  two 
families.  Mr.  Ford's  belief  that  the  mere  physical  propor- 
tions of  the  building  would  classify  it  sufficiently  may  be 
true  so  far  as  light  and  air  are  concerned,  but  other  ele- 
ments than  light  and  air  enter  into  the  making  of  a  good 
dwelling. 

In  many  cases  it  may  be  that  limitations  as  to  size  and 
proportion  of  lot  occupied  will  tend  to  keep  out  the  tene- 
ment or  apartment  house.  Yet  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  we  are  not  jumping  at  this  conclusion  simply  be- 
cause most  of  the  multiple-dwellings  we  know  overcrowd 
their  lots.  What  basis  does  this  give  us  for  the  assumption 
that  if  we  decree  no  dwelling  hereafter  erected  shall  occupy 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  its  lot  or  be  more  than  4  stories 
high  or  be  nearer  than  15  feet  to  an  adjoining  building, 
that  thereupon  the  erection  of  multiple-dwellings  will 
cease?  There  are  indications  in  some  of  our  Western  cities 
that  the  effect  would  be  very  small,  for  these  cities  have 
apartment  houses  surrounded  by  lawns,  houses  that  fully 
meet  any  requirements  we  are  likely  to  make  as  to  height, 
size  and  arrangement. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  provide  abundant  light  and  air. 
We  must  encourage  the  building  of  single-family  houses 
because  of  their  social  value  in  safeguarding  family  life. 
Consequently  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  use  to  which 
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the  dwelling  is  to  be  put  and  our  law  must  permit  the  exclu- 
sion of  multiple-dwellings  from  neighborhoods  which  are 
to  be  saved  for  single-family  houses. 

ME.  A.  C.  COMEY,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

I  have  just  three  points  to  refer  to.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  districts.  ^Esthetic  considerations  have 
been  held  not  to  be  a  public  benefit  within  the  scope  of  the 
police  power,  but  can  we  not  use  the  method  of  condemna- 
tion by  establishing  districts  and  adjusting  damages  and 
benefits  for  that  district? 

The  second  point  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ford.  He  sug- 
gested special  planning  for  each  type  of  use.  The  diffi- 
culty with  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  have  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  future,  and  a  specialized  plan 
is  so  difficult  to  change.  Last  year  in  connection  with  the 
plans  for  an  imaginary  area  which  we  worked  out,  con- 
vertibility was  held  to  be  a  very  important  element,  and 
that  means  that  if  a  district  ceases  to  be  valuable  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  it  can  be  converted  into  a  district  for 
other  purposes.  If  it  is  highly  specialized,  that  conversion 
becomes  very  difficult  and  wasteful. 

The  other  point  was  in  connection  with  Mr.  Walsh's  sug- 
gestion. In  Massachusetts  there  has  been  brought  up  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  municipal  or  state  housing. 
That  possibly  was  not  brought  out  by  him,  as  he  was  inter- 
ested in  another  phase  of  constitutional  amendments.  That 
amendment  proposes  that  the  cities  and  towns  or  the  State 
should  have  the  power  to  condemn  land  for  municipal  hous- 
ing, the  theory  being  that  housing  has  not  been  successful 
under  private  ownership,  and  therefore  the  State  must  step 
in  and  produce  satisfactory  housing  conditions. 

MR.  F.  W.  DOANE,  City  Engineer,  Halifax,  N.  S.: 

I  want  to  correct  an  error  in  the  statement  Mr.  Veiller 
made  in  introducing  this  subject.  In  justice  to  the  city 
which  I  represent  here  I  cannot  allow  the  statement  to  go 
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unchallenged  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  movement  for  legislation  for  the  protection  of  resi- 
dential districts.  I  cannot  discuss  the  legal  question,  as  I 
am  not  a  lawyer ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  law  we  have 
down  in  Nova  Scotia  is  intra  vires  of  the  Legislature  or  not, 
but  I  do  know  that  we  have  been  operating  under  it  since 
1896. 

We  had  a  law  passed  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  in 
1896  which  gives  us  nearly  all  the  provisions  suggested  in 
this  discussion  today  for  the  protection  of  residential  dis- 
tricts. The  law  not  only  restricts  the  character  of  the 
building  which  shall  be  erected,  it  fixes  the  distance  back 
from  the  street  to  which  the  building  shall  be  erected;  it 
prohibits  the  erection  of  any  other  class  of  building  except 
residences;  it  does  not  allow  the  property  owner  to  erect 
a  stable  without  special  permission  from  the  City  Council; 
it  provides  that  the  design  of  the  building  outside  and  in 
shall  be  approved  by  the  City  Council,  and  it  restricts  the 
value  of  the  building  to  be  erected.  It  goes  further  than 
any  other  law  I  have  seen.  It  provides  that  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  building  shall  be  graded  to  the  satisfaction  and 
approval  of  the  city  engineer,  so  that  the  property  owner 
cannot  grade  his  ground  in  any  way  that  will  interfere  with 
the  adjoining  property  owner.1 

MR.  JOHN  P.  Fox,  New  York  City: 

The  protection  of  a  residential  district  can  sometimes  be 
effectively  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  legislation  or 
imposing  restrictions,  if  owners  will  cooperate  in  keeping 
their  property  in  the  right  hands,  with  the  help  of  one 
or  two  alert  real-estate  operators  and  a  small  amount  of 
capital  for  making  emergency  purchases  when  invasion  is 
threatened  by  some  undesirable  party.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  such  successful  protection  is  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  a  district  where  such 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  that  two  localities 
1  See  Appendix. 
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in  other  cities  have  already  decided  to  try  similar  methods ; 
and  other  places  may  be  interested  to  know  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  by  what  methods. 

Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  was  one  of  the  old,  fashionable  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  located  close  to  the  business  district,  and 
very  popular  for  residence  until  first  the  south  end  and 
later  the  Back  Bay  began  to  entice  people  away  where  they 
could  live  in  larger  and  newer  houses.  The  convenience  of 
Beacon  Hill  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of  by  well-to-do 
people;  but  its  location  was  appreciated  by  the  other 
classes,  who  liked  to  live  within  walking  distance  of  their 
work  and  to  break  up  a  long  day  by  going  home  at  noon ; 
so  that  the  Hill  began  to  be  invaded  by  tenements,  which 
steadily  crept  in  where  property  values  went  down  low 
enough  to  make  them  financially  possible.  Business  began 
to  invade  the  Hill  in  another  quarter,  and  also  apartment 
houses. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  people  who  had  moved  away  from 
Beacon  Hill  began  to  discover  that  the  dusty  streets  of  the 
Back  Bay  and  Bay  State  Road  were  not  as  pleasant  or  as 
convenient  for  living  purposes  as  the  shaded  slopes  of  the 
Hill,  with  its  old-fashioned  colonial  houses,  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  stores  and  offices.  And  so,  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  begun  the  return  movement  to  Beacon  Hill, 
which  today  is  the  most  desirable  neighborhood  in  Boston. 
The  invasion  of  business  and  tenements  has  not  only  been 
checked,  but  the  demand  for  houses  is  so  great  that  tene- 
ments are  being  torn  down  to  make  way  for  fine  houses; 
old  stables  are  being  removed  or  altered  over,  and  a  con- 
siderable area  of  cheap  and  almost  slum  property  is  being 
transformed  into  a  quarter  of  charming  houses. 

The  results  in  Boston  were  obtained  in  this  way.  The 
movement  back  to  the  Hill  was  a  natural  one,  but  it  was 
stimulated  in  various  ways.  The  remodeling  of  old  houses 
was  a  necessity  to  make  them  sell  or  rent  well;  but  three 
thousand  dollars  was  usually  enough  to  accomplish  the 
results,  or  even  a  few  hundred  dollars,  if  the  plumbing  was 
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new,  provided  the  exteriors  were  made  attractive  architec- 
turally. It  often  needed  only  a  few  skilful  touches  by  an 
architect  to  make  property  go  well;  but  some  houses  are 
vacant  today  because  of  the  neglect  of  this  small  but  funda- 
mental point. 

An  unusual  spirit  of  neighborliness  so  often  lacking 
today  in  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  makes  Beacon  Hill 
a  most  desirable  place  for  a  home.  The  old  houses  are 
being  renovated  till  almost  as  good  as  new,  and  architects 
are  being  called  upon  to  beautify  the  exteriors  as  well  as 
the  interiors.  A  pilgrimage  around  the  Hill  today  is  as 
interesting  as  almost  any  walk  in  Europe,  and  is  most  sug- 
gestive for  other  cities. 

It  proved  an  advantage  to  have  one  real  estate  firm 
handle  all  the  property  on  the  Hill.  This  firm  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  work,  as  their  livelihood  depended  upon 
their  success.  They  have  a  small  working  capital,  less  than 
$50,000,  which  enables  them  to  buy  promptly  when  prop- 
erty is  suddenly  available,  especially  when  an  undesirable 
purchaser  is  interested.  By  constant  reselling,  this  capital 
has  been  used  over  and  over  again. 

Young  married  .couples  furnished  the  best  material  for 
filling  up  the  old  houses.  For  the  sake  of  low  prices,  they 
were  willing  to  live  where  older  people  would  be  too  partic- 
ular, that  is,  in  small  or  old  buildings,  in  remodeled  stables, 
in  side  streets  and  alleys.  They  would  even  live  among  dis- 
agreeable surroundings,  until  sufficient  property  could  be 
acquired  to  change  the  character  of  a  street.  Large  lots 
of  land  were  often  divided  and  two  houses  substituted  for 
one,  in  order  to  furnish  low-priced  homes  for  these  young 
people. 

It  was  necessary,  at  first,  to  keep  the  Beacon  Hill  opera- 
tions rather  quiet,  in  order  to  prevent  too  rigid  an  in- 
crease in  values,  which  would  have  tended  to  check  one  of 
the  chief  things  which  made  the  return  to  the  Hill  popular, 
that  is,  the  low  prices. 

The  example  of  Beacon  Hill  is  well  worth  a  careful 
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consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  the 
appreciation  of  what  seems  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  City  Planning,  namely,  that  people  ought  to 
walk  to  their  work,  both  rich  and  poor,  as  far  as  possible. 
The  keeping  of  homes  near  work  means  more  walking  and 
less  riding;  the  substitution  of  healthy  exercise  for  unsani- 
tary overcrowding  in  electric  cars  and  trains ;  less  money 
spent  for  car  fares  and  less  expense  for  rapid  transit. 

R.  VEILLEE: 

I  would  like  to  bring  home  to  the  Conference  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  my  mind  by  the  discussion. 

First,  the  point  brought  up  by  Mr.  Ford,  viz. :  the  relation 
of  the  scheme  of  protecting  residential  districts  to  city- 
planning  work  and  the  establishing  of  the  city  plan.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  discouraging  to  the  City  Planner  to  make 
a  plan  which  provides  for  a  residential  district  when  he 
knows  that  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  will  be  upset  because 
some  individual  speculator  wants  to  get  an  increased  profit 
and  does  not  care  whether  he  destroys  the  city  plan  or  not, 
or  how  much  he  interferes  with  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  everybody  in  a  given  residential  district.  I  think  you 
must  have  some  local  authority  to  hold  your  city  plan  on 

e  map,  so  that  you  can  be  sure  that  the  plan  is  going 

have  some  degree  of  permanency. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  Mr.  Walsh's  questions  from 
the  platform,  but  I  may,  personally,  with  him,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to. 

I  want  to  drive  home  the  point  Mr.  Bettman  made  so 
ably.  Of  course  he  would  advise  (good  lawyer  as  he  is  he 

uld  not  have  done  anything  else)  that  you  prepare  your 
case  before  you  go  into  court.  In  fact,  he  believes  in 

aking  sure  that  your  ancestors  are  right  before  you  are 
born.  Now  that  is  a  proper  thing  to  do.  Before  you  pass 
your  ordinance  see  where  it  is  going  to  be  attacked  and 
have  your  case  ready  to  meet  it. 

We  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  attitude  of  the 
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courts  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  reply  made  by  assistant 
corporation  counsel  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hobla,  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  Mr.  Bassett  as  chairman  of  our  commis- 
sion. He  was  asked,  What  do  you  think  the  attitude  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  will  be  on  this  proposition?  The  answer 
was,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  what  their 
attitude  would  be,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  they  have  a  great 
deal  more  respect  for  a  statute  than  they  had  two  years  ago. 

I  want  also  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Bennett  said,  which 
is  in  line  with  Mr.  Ford's  statement,  viz.,  that  this  scheme 
of  residential  districts  which  enables  you  to  have  a  system- 
atic plan,  stabilizes  values.  I  am  stealing  the  phrase 
from  Mr.  Bassett.  There  is  nothing  more  shocking,  here- 
tofore, to  me,  than  to  see  the  changes  which  go  on  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  where  we  are  creating  every  year  new  dis- 
tricts and  where  land  values  in  the  old  districts  have  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  them  suddenly  by  some  whim  of 
some  real-estate  developer  who  wants  to  move  his  location 
from  one  street  to  another. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Purdy  is  not  here  to  tell  you  what  has 
happened  to  values  on  23d  Street,  five  years  ago  our  best 
retail  thoroughfare.  Why?  Simply  because  some  real- 
estate  man  has  property  on  42d  Street  and  he  got  one  of 
the  big  department  stores  to  move.  When  one  moves  they 
all  move.  There  is  not  any  district  in  Europe  where  they 
keep  jumping  around  as  they  do  in  New  York.  This  scheme 
will  stabilize  values. 

I  am  glad  that  our  friend  from  Nova  Scotia  has  corrected 
me.  I  knew  I  would  be  corrected.  No  historian  is  ever  al- 
lowed to  get  away  with  any  such  statement  as  I  made.  But 
I  knew  no  member  of  the  Conference  would  have  thought  it 
dignified  or  polite  on  my  part,  if  I  had  told  you  to  "  Go  to 
Halifax." 
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Montreal 

THE  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  town-planning 
measure,  I  need  hardly  say  to  you  who  have  had  so  much 
experience  in  the  details  of  Town  Planning,  is  not  a  duty 
or  task  to  be  lightly  assumed  or  easily  or  rapidly  accom- 
plished. The  problem  presents  so  many  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered and  indicates  so  many  interests  to  be  reconciled  that 
it  must  of  necessity  occupy  some  considerable  time. 

The  draft  bill  relating  to  Town  Planning  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  tonight  was 
drafted  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation.  It  is  not  put  forward  as  the  finished  product 
of  their  labors,  but  is  only  the  first  draft  and  will  be  given 
much  further  consideration  and  study  before  it  finally 
leaves  their  hands.  The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  suggestions  which  will  aid  them  in  perfecting  the 
measure. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  I  may  say  that  when  the  Provinces 
or  States  of  which  Canada  consists  were  brought  together 
under  the  British  North  American  Act  in  1867,  certain 
legislative  authority  was  given  to  the  Provinces  over  matter 
of  their  own  internal  economy.  For  this  reason  you  will 
notice  that  the  draft  bill  does  not  contain  provisions  for 
the  appointment  of  one  central  federal  authority,  because 
the  Dominion  has  no  authority  in  the  matter;  therefore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  provide  for  central  authorities  for 
each  Province. 

The  work  of  these  various  boards  may  be  to  a  certain 
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extent  coordinated  by  an  advisory  body  established  bj 
agreement  amongst  themselves,  but  such  a  body  could  have 
no  mandatory  powers.  In  brief  the  bill  provides,  first, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority  or  board  in 
each  Province,  under  the  control  of  a  department  of  mu- 
nicipal affairs  or  an  already  existing  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
This  board  is  given  full  and  complete  control  of  the  town- 
planning  schemes  of  the  Province,  and  as  it  has  not  been 
considered  possible  to*  provide  for  all  contingencies  or  situa- 
tions that  may  arise  in  so  great  a  problem,  the  powers 
allotted  to  the  central  board  have  been  made  wide  and 
elastic.  Provision  is  made  for  laying  before  the  Provincial 
Legislature  each  year  all  general  provisions  and  all  amend- 
ments to  such  provisions  by  this  board. 

This  central  board  has  power  to  advise,  approve  or  alter 
and  confirm  plans  submitted  by  local  boards  or  other  bodies. 
In  case  of  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  local  authorities  to 
organize  for  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  it  has  power  to  create  the  necessary  local  organ- 
ization. No  town-planning  scheme  shall  become  effective 
until  authorized  by  this  board,  and  no  money  shall  be  raised 
or  bonds  issued  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these 
schemes  without  the  approval  and  consent  of  this  board. 
Where  a  scheme  affects  two  or  more  municipalities,  the 
board  will  indicate  a  responsible  authority  to  carry  it  out. 
The  board  has  power  also  to  draft  all  rules  and  regulations, 
whether  for  its  own  guidance  or  the  guidance  of  the  local 
boards,  and  to  settle  all  questions  of  procedure  with  refer- 
ence to  all  questions  arising  under  the  acts. 

Secondly,  the  bill  authorizes  the  establishment  by  every 
city,  town  or  other  municipality  of  a  local  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Board,  with  a  commissioner  who  must  be 
skilled  in  town  planning,  and  with  power  to  prepare  a 
town-planning  scheme  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  cen- 
tral board  and  to  carry  it  out. 

It  further  provides  that  the  cost  of  making  a  town-plan- 
ning scheme  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  current  revenue  of 
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the  municipality,  or  out  of  a  special  tax  which  may  be 
levied  by  the  municipality  for  the  purpose.  It  limits  the 
amount  of  such  tax  to  one-fiftieth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  property  in  centers  of  less  than  200,000, 
and  of  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  for  cities  of  200,000 
and  over. 

It  authorizes  the  local  board  to  remove  buildings  and 
purchase  land  and  execute  work  itself  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  any  authorized  town-planning  scheme.  It  pro- 
vides for  compensation  where  property  is  injuriously  af- 
fected by  a  town-planning  scheme,  and  provides  for  the 
collection  of  a  tax  upon  property  benefited  by  such  a 
scheme. 

It  provides  for  arbitration  on  questions  of  valuation  and 
damage,  and  for  the  purchase,  expropriation  or  acceptance 
by  gift  of  any  property  required  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act.  It  also  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  property  within 
200  feet  of  the  boundary  of  any  improvement  authorized, 
and  for  the  resale  of  the  same  after  the  improvement  is 
completed.  It  finally  provides  that  no  property,  tract  of 
land  or  area  shall  be  subdivided  or  sold  as  lots  until  the 
plan  of  such  subdivision  is  approved  by  the  local  and  cen- 
tral board. 


Draft  of  Town  Planning  Act 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of 

enacts  as  follows: 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Town-planning  Act  191 — 

2.  In  this  Act  and  in  any  rule  or  regulation  made  thereunder 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires: — 

(a)  "Central  Board"  means  the  Town-planning  Board  of  the 
Province  of 

(6)  "Commissioner"   means   a   Housing  and  Town-planning 
Commissioner  appointed  by  a  Municipal  Authority. 
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(c)  "Comptroller'*  means  the  Town-planning  Comptroller  of 
the  Central  Board. 

(d)  "Lands"   includes   lands,   tenements   and   hereditaments 
and  any  interest  therein,  and  also  houses,  buildings  and  other 
works  and  structures. 

(e)  "Local  Board"  means  the  Local  Housing  and  Town-plan- 
ning Board,  and  where  the  land  included  in  any  town-planning 
scheme  is  in  the  area  of  more  than  one  local  Board,  such  Local 
Board  or  other  authority  as  may  be  designated  or  appointed  by 
the  Central  Board  as  the  authority  to  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  such  scheme. 

(/)  "Minister"  means  the  Minister  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering municipal  affairs. 

(g)  "Municipal  Authority"  means  the  governing  body  of  a 
municipality. 

Central  Board.  3.   The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 

istered under  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  by  a  town-planning  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  Council,  consisting  of  (a)  a  town-planning 
comptroller,  who  shall  be  a  permanent  paid  executive  official, 
skilled  in  town-planning  and  chairman  of  the  Board,  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Minister;  (6)  a  person  skilled  in  finance  (the 
Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer?);  (c)  (the  Provincial?)  Medical 
Health  Officer;  (d)  (the  Provincial?)  Architect;  (e)  (the  Pro- 
vincial?) Engineer;  (/)  the  Deputy  Attorney-General,  who  shall 
be  members  of  the  Central  Board  ex-qfficio. 

To  serve  without  g.  With  the  exception  of  the  comptroller,  the 

remuneration.  members  of  the  Central  Board  shall  receive 
no  compensation  except  for  actual  and  reasonable  disbursements 
made  when  on  business  connected  with  this  Act. 

3.  The  Central  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Minister,  containing  the  decisions,  recommendations  and  other 
transactions  of  the  Central  Board  during  the  year. 

4.  The  Comptroller  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  Cen- 
tral Board,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and  shall  have  such 
powers  as  the  Central  Board,  by  regulation,  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  prescribe;  provided  that  such 
powers  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Central  Board. 

Local  Board.  5.  Every  municipal  authority  is  hereby  em- 

powered to  create  a  Local  Housing  and  Town- 
planning  Board,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  (ex-qfficio) ,  the  Engineer 
of  the  municipality,  the  Medical  Health  Officer,  and  not  lesa 
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Local  Board  may 
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than  two  ratepayers  to  be  appointed  for  two  years,  and  to 
consist  preferably  of  an  Architect  and  a  financier. 

(a)  Such  Board  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  have 
power  to  acquire,  receive  and  hold,  sell,  lease  and  dispose  of 
lands  and  any  interest  therein  and  personal  property. 

(6)  The  Central  Board  may,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon 
the  petition  of  at  least  ten  ratepayers  in  any  municipality,  ap- 
point a  commission  for  such  municipality. 

(c)  A  Municipal  Authority  creating  a  Local  Board   shall 
appoint   a   Housing   and   Town-planning   Commissioner,   who 
shall  be  skilled  in  town-planning,  and  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Local  Board,  and  who,  with  the  Local  Board,  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  of  the  regulations  issued  thereunder  by  the  Central  Board, 
and  of  the  by-laws  of  the  municipality. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  be  removed  from  office,  and 
if  he  is  paid  a  salary  or  other  remuneration,  his  salary  or  other 
remuneration  shall  not  be  reduced  except  in  either  case  with 
the  approval  of  the  Central  Board. 

4.   A  town-planning  scheme  may  be  prepared 

planning  scheme.  in.  accordance  witn  tne  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  any  land  already  in  use  which 
is  in  course  of  development,  or  appears  likely  to  be  used  for 
building  or  other  purposes,  with  the  general  object  of  securing  suita- 
ble provision  for  traffic,  transportation,  proper  sanitary  conditions, 
amenity,  convenience  in  connection  with  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
use  of  the  land,  and  of  any  neighbouring  lands  for  building  or  other 
purposes. 

2.  The  Central  Board  may  authorize  a 
Local  Board  to  prepare  such  a  town-planning 
scheme  with  reference  to  any  land  within  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  municipality,  if 
the  Local  Board  satisfy  the  Central  Board  that 
there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  making  such  a  scheme,  or  may 
authorize  a  Local  Board  to  adopt,  with  or  without  modifications, 
any  such  scheme  proposed  by  all  or  any  of  the  owners  of  any 
land  with  respect  to  which  the  Local  Board  might  themselves 
have  been  authorized  to  prepare  a  scheme. 

What  land  in-  3.  The  Central  Board  may  authorize  a  town- 

eluded  m  scheme.  pianning  scheme  for  any  land  already  built 
upon,  or  any  land  not  likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes, 
if  it  be  made  to  appear  to  them  that  such  land  is  so  situated  that  it 
ought  to  be  improved,  and  may  provide  for  the  demolition  or  al- 
teration of  any  building  thereon  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  the  scheme  into  effect. 
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Scheme  not  to^  4.  A  town-planning   scheme  adopted  by  a 

appToved^oVby11  Local  Board  shall  not  have  effect,  unless  it 
Central  Board.  is  approved  by  order  of  the  Central  Board, 
which  Central  Board  may  refuse  to  approve  any 
scheme  except  with  such  modifications  and  such  conditions  as  the 
Central  Board  may  impose. 

Scheme  when  5.  A  town-planning  scheme,  when  approved 

fnfo?Il.dt°be        of   by  the  Central   Board>  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect. 

Scheme  may  be  6.  A  town-planning  scheme  may  be  varied 

b^Central^oani  or  rev°ked  on^y  by  a  subsequent  scheme  adopted 
by  the  Local  Board  and  subsequently  approved 
of  by  the  Central  Board.  Such  application  for  variation  or  revo- 
cation of  the  original  scheme  may  be  made  either  by  the  Local 
Board  or  by  any  interested  person.  Notice  of  application  for 
such  variation  or  revocation  shall  be  publicly  advertised  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Central 
Authority. 

Authority  to  be  5.  The  authority  to  be  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  carrying  out  of  a  town-planning  scheme  may  be 
scheme.  either 

(a)  The  Local   Board   applying   for   approval 
of  the  scheme,  or 

(6)  Where  land  included  in  a  town-planning  scheme  is  in  the 
area  of  more  than  one  Local  Board,  such  Local  Board  or  other 
Authority  as  may  be  designated  or  appointed  by  the  Central 
Board. 

Central  Board  to  2.  The  Central  Board  shall  make  regula- 

draft  regulations,  tions  for  reguiating  tne  procedure  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  applications  for  au- 
thority to  prepare  or  adopt  a  town-planning  scheme,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  scheme  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Central  Board 
to  a  scheme  so  prepared  or  adopted,  and  any  inquiries,  reports, 
notices,  or  other  matters  required  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration or  adoption,  or  the  approval  of  the  scheme  or  prelimi- 
nary thereto,  or  in  relation  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  or 
enforcing  the  observance  of  the  provisions  thereof,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Contents  of  proce-     3.  Provision  shall  be  made  therein: 
dure  regulations.  (a)    jpor  securing  co.Operation  on  the 

part  of  the  Local  Board  with  the  owners  and  other  persons 
interested  in  the  land  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  scheme 
at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  by  conferences  and  such 
other  means  as  may  be  provided  by  the  regulations.  (6)  For 
Notices.  securing  that  notices  of  the  proposal  to  prepare  or 

adopt  the  scheme  be  given  at  the  earliest  stage  possible  to 
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those  interested  therein,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  approved 
of  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  (c)  For  dealing 
with  the  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  schedules  of  this  Act. 

To  be  approved  4.    All  general  provisions  and  all  amend- 

by  Legislature          mentg   to   guch    provision    made   under   thig 

Act  by  the  Central  Board  shall  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  at 
the  next  succeeding  session  thereof,  but  they  shall  have  full 
force  and  effect  after  their  publication  in  the  Official  Gazette. 

Area  and  varia-  5.   Special  provisions  shall,  in  addition,  be 

pr^visilns.6  inserted  in  every  town-planning  scheme,  denn- 

ing in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  under  this  Act,  the  area  to  which  the  scheme  is 
to  apply,  and  the  Local  Board  which  is  to  be  responsible  for  en- 
forcing the  observance  of  the  scheme,  and  for  the  execution  of 
any  works  which  under  the  scheme,  or  under  the  Act,  are  to 
be  executed  by  the  Local  Board,  and  providing  for  any  matters 
which  may  be  dealt  with  by  general  provisions,  and  otherwise 
supplementing,  excluding  or  varying  the  general  provisions,  and 
also  dealing  with  any  special  circumstances  or  contingencies  for 
which  adequate  provision  is  not  made  in  the  general  provisions, 
and  for  suspending,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme,  of  any  statutes  and  any  by-laws,  rules,  reg- 
ulations or  other  provisions  made  by  a  municipal  authority, 
which  are  in  operation  in  the  area  included  in  the  scheme,  and 
such  special  provisions  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  specially 
enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

Funds  how  6.   Special  provisions  may  also  be  made 

raised.  m    everv    town-planning    scheme  prescribing 

the  manner  in  which  the  funds  necessary  for  the  ^carrying 
it  into  eftect  are  to  be  procured.  If  no  such  provision  is 
made  in  the  scheme,  funds  may  be  procured  in  any  way  au- 
thorized for  local  improvement  or  general  purposes  by  any 
public  or  private  act  in  force  in  the  city,  town,  or  municipality 
affected  by  the  scheme;  provided  always  that  no  assessment 
upon  any  city,  town,  or  municipality  shall  be  authorized  by  any 
town-planning  scheme,  without  the  consent  of  the  municipal 
authority,  or  authorities,  in  control  of  the  area  affected  being 
first  had  and  obtained;  nor  shall  any  power  to  borrow  money 
either  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  otherwise  be  conferred  upon  a 
Local  Board  by  any  town-planning  scheme,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  municipal  authority,  or  authorities,  in  control 
of  the  area  affected,  and  also  of  the  Central  Board. 

(a)  No  by-law  for  the  raising  of  money  for  any  town- 
planning  scheme  shall  be  passed,  and  no  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  for  procuring  the  authority  of  the  electors  for  the  raising 
of  any  money,  or  the  imposition  of  any  tax  or  assessment  to 
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provide  money  for  any  town-planning  scheme  until  the  con- 
sent thereto  of  the  Central  Board  has  been  obtained,  and  any 
debenture  or  other  security  issued  without  the  approval  of 
the  Central  Board,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  void. 

Preliminary  ex-  7.   Any   expenses    incurred    in    preparing 

Pai(l  oufoVcur-  anv  town-planning  scheme  shall  be  paid 
rent  revenue.  "  out  °*  current  revenue  by  the  municipal  au- 
thority, or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  any  special 
tax  levied  for  that  purpose  on  the  demand  of  the  municipal 
authority.  The  amount  of  such  special  tax  shall  not  exceed  ^ 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  values  of  municipalities  under 
200,000,  and  Tfoj-  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  values  of  munic- 
ipalities over  200,000.  The  Board  shall  expend  such  money  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  data  and  in  preparing  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  improvement  for  the  whole  area  of  the  municipality. 

(a)  Where  a  municipality  has  established  a  Town-plan- 
ning Board  the  Board  may  require  the  assessment  department 
of  such  municipality  to  report  upon  whether  an  improvement 
made  by  such  Board  has  increased  the  value  of  a  property  more 
than  10  per  cent  above  the  value  that  the  property  would  have 
had,  had  the  improvement  not  been  made,  and  if  the  said 
assessment  department  reports  that  it  has,  the  said  munici- 
pality shall  impose  and  collect  a  double  rate  of  taxation  upon 
the  said  increase  and  shall  pay  one-half  of  such  rate  each  year 
that  the  said  assessment  department  continues  to  report  the 
increase  of  value  as  aforesaid  to  the  Town-planning  Board. 

(6)  A  local  Town-planning  Board  shall  prepare  and  con- 
stantly keep  up  a  comprehensive  plan  of  the  whole  territory, 
showing  tentative  schemes  both  in  its  developed  and  unde- 
veloped portions,  for  the  facilitating  of  the  development  of 
permanent  improvements  in  sanitation,  transportation,  con- 
servation and  beautification  of  the  municipality.  It  shall 
carry  into  effect  as  opportunity  arises  such  portions  of  the 
improvements  indicated  on  the  comprehensive  plan  as  its 
financial  resources  will  permit,  and  as  empowered  by  this  Act. 
It  shall  also  endeavour  to  secure  such  incidental  improve- 
ments, both  public  and  private,  as  are  in  accordance  with  its 
comprehensive  plan. 

Power  to  enforce  6.   The  Local  Board  may  at  any  time,  after 

scheme.  giving  such  notice  as  may   be  provided  by  the 

town-planning  scheme  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

Remove  build-  (a)  Remove,  pull  down,  or  alter  any  build- 

mgs*  ing  or  other  work  in  the  area  included  in  the 

scheme  which  is  such  as  to  interfere  or  contravene  with  the 
scheme,  or  in  the  erection  or  carrying  out  of  which  any  provision 
of  this  scheme  has  not  been  complied  with,  or 
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Execute  work  for  (&)  Execute  any  work  which  it  is  the  duty 
others'  of  any  person  to  execute  under  the  scheme  in 

any  case  where  it  appears  to  the  Local  Board  that  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  would  prejudice  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  scheme. 

2.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Local  Board  under  this 
section  may  be  recovered  from  the  persons  in  default  in  such 
manner  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  scheme. 

Questions  arising  3.  If  any  question  arises  whether  any 
how  determined,  building  or  work  interferes  or  contravenes  with 
a  town-planning  scheme,  or  whether  any  provision  of  a  town- 
planning  scheme  is  not  complied  with  in  the  erection  or  carry- 
ing out  of  any  such  building  or  work,  such  question  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Central  Board,  and,  unless  the  parties  agree 
upon  some  other  manner  for  determining  the  question,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Central  Board,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Central  Board  shall  be  final,  conclusive  and  binding  on  all 
persons. 

4.  The  Local  Board  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  person  or  corporation  to  do  any  work  that  the 
Local  Board  has  itself  power  to  perform,  and  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  doing  such  work.  Such  person  or 
corporation  shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  a  Local 
Board  by  this  Act. 

Compensation.  7.    Any  person  whose  property  is  injuriously 

affected  by  the  making  of  a  town-planning  scheme 
shall,  if  he  makes  a  claim  for  the  purpose  within  the  time  (if  any) 
limited  by  the  scheme,  such  time  not  being  less  than  three  months 
after  the  date  when  notice  of  the  approval  of  the  scheme  is  published 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations  made  by  the  Central  Board, 
be  entitled  to  obtain  compensation  in  respect  thereof  from  the  Local 
Board. 

Time  for  certain  2.   A  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  obtain 

compensation.  compensation  under  this  section  on  account  of 
any  building  erected  on  or  contract  made,  or  other  thing  done 
with  respect  to  land  included  in  a  scheme  after  the  time  at  which 
the  application  for  authority  to  prepare  the  scheme  has  been  made, 
or  after  such  other  time  as  the  Central  Board  may  fix,  for  the 
purpose. 

Local  Board  en-  3.   Where,  by  the  making  of  any  town-plan- 

of  increasedtalue  nin^  scheme,  any  property  is  within  twelve 
'months  of  the  completion  of  the  work,  or  of 
the  section  of  the  work  affecting  such  property,  as  the  case  may 
be,  increased  in  value,  if  the  Local  Board  makes  a  claim  for  the 
purpose,  within  the  time  (if  any)  —  limited  by  the  scheme  (not 
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being  less  than  three  months  after  the  date  when  notice  of  the 
approval  of  the  scheme  is  first  published  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  regulations  made  by  the  Central  Board),  the  Local  Board  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  any  person  whose  property  is  so  in- 
creased in  value,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  that  increase. 

Arbitration.  4.   Any  question  as  to  whether  any  property 

is  injuriously  affected  or  increased  in  value  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section,  and  as  to  the  amount  and  manner  of 
payment  (whether  by  installments  or  otherwise),  or  the  sum 
which  is  to  be  paid  as  compensation  under  this  section,  or  which 
the  Local  Board  is  entitled  to  recover  from  a  person  whose  prop- 
erty is  increased  in  value,  shall  be  determined  by  a  single  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  Central  Board  unless  the  parties  agree  on  some 
other  method  of  determination. 

Recovery  of  com-  5.  Any  amount  due  under  this  section  as 
pensation.  compensation  from  a  Local  Board  to  a  person 

aggrieved,  or  to  a  Local  Board  from  a  person  whose  property  is  in- 
creased in  value,  may  be  recovered  summarily  as  a  civil  debt. 

Compensation  6.   Where  a  town-planning  scheme  is  altered 

or  revoked  bv  an  order  of  the  Central  Board 
under  this  Act,  any  person  who  has  incurred  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  scheme  shall  be 
entitled  to  compensation  from  the  Local  Board  in  accordance  with 
this  section  in  so  far  as  any  such  expenditure  is  rendered  abortive 
by  reason  of  the  alteration  or  revocation  of  the  scheme. 

Exclusion  of  com-  8.  Where  property  is  alleged  to  be  injuriously 
tainScasesm  CCr"  affected  bv  reason  of  any  provisions  contained  in 
a  town-planning  scheme,  no  compensation  shall  be 
paid  in  respect  thereof,  if  or  so  far  as  the  provisions  are  such  as 
would  have  been  enforced  if  they  had  been  contained  in  by-laws 
made  by  the  municipal  authority. 

Spaces  about  g.  Property  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  injuri- 

affected  by  reason  of  the  making  of  any 
provisions  inserted  in  a  town-planning  scheme, 
which,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  amenity  of  the  area  included 
in  the  scheme,  or  any  part  thereof,  prescribe  the  space  about 
buildings,  or  limit  the  number  of  buildings  to  be  erected,  or 
prescribe  the  height  or  character  of  buildings,  or  the  amount  of 
vacant  land  to  be  taken  for  parks  or  open  spaces,  which  the  Cen- 
tral Board,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  land 
affected  by  the  provisions,  consider  reasonable  for  the  purpose. 

No  double  com-  3.   When  a  person  is  entitled  to  compensa- 

pensation.  tjon  under  this  Act  in  respect  to  any  matter 

or  thing,  and  he  would  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  to 
the  same  matter  or  thing  under  any  other  enactment,  he  shall  not 
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be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  that  matter  or  thing  both 
under  this  Act  and  that  other  enactment,  and  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  any  greater  compensation  under  this  Act  than  he  would 
be  under  the  other  enactment. 

Local  Authority  9.   The  Local  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to 

St?  by^ftfetc?"  a.cc*uire  Pr°Perty  by  gift»  purchase,  or  expropria- 
tion. 

May  purchase  or  10.   The  Local  Board  may,  for   the   purpose 

expropriate.  of  a  town-planning  scheme,  purchase   any  land 

comprised  in  such  scheme  by  agreement  or  compulsorily  by  paying 
the  average  assessed  value  of  the  last  three  assessments  preceding  the 
notice  of  purchase,  plus  a  percentage  to  be  determined  by  the  Central 
Board  in  each  case. 

2.  If  the  Local  Board,  or  any  person  interested  in  the  price 
fixed  for  any  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  percentage  fixed  by  the  Central  Board,  such  Local 
Board  or  person  shall  have  the  right  to  apply  to  any  judge  of  a 
Superior  Court  of  the  Province  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  deter- 
mine such  percentage,  and  the  decision  of  such  arbitrator  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

3.  In  the  event  of  compulsory  purchase,  the  arbitrators,  or 
arbitrator,  in  deciding  on  values  or  compensation,  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  increased  value  that  will  be  given  to  any  lands, 
buildings,  works,  or  other  premises  by  the  scheme,  or  by  reason  of 
the  enforcement  thereof,  and  shall  set  off  such  increased  value  that 
will  attach  to  such  lands,  buildings,  works,  or  other  premises 
against  the  inconvenience. 

Powers  of  Central         H.   If  the  Central  Board  is  satisfied  on  any 
default ofLoca/      representation  that  a  Local  Board 
Board  to  make  or  (a)  nas  failed  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for 

execute  a  scheme,  having  a  satisfactory  town-planning  scheme  pre- 
pared and  approved  in  a  case  where  a  town-plan- 
ning scheme  ought  to  be  made;  or 

(6)  has  failed  to  adopt  any  scheme  proposed  by  owners  of  any 
land  in  a  case  where  a  town-planning  scheme  ought  to  be  adopted; 
or 

(c)  has  unreasonably  refused  to  consent  to  any  modifications 
or  conditions  imposed  by  the  Central  Board, 

the  Central  Board  may,  as  the  case  requires,  order  the  Local 
Board  to  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Central  Board 
such  a  town-planning  scheme,  or  to  adopt  the  scheme,  or  to  consent 
to  the  modification  or  conditions  so  inserted.  Provided  that,  where 
the  representation  is  that  a  Local  Board  has  failed  to  adopt  a 
scheme,  the  Central  Board,  in  lieu  of  making  such  an  order  as 
aforesaid,  may  approve  the  proposed  scheme,  subject  to  such  modi- 
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fications  and  conditions,  if  any,  as  the  Central  Board  may  deem  fit, 
and  thereupon  the  scheme  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Local  Board  and  approved  by  the  Central  Board. 

Minister  may  en-  2.  If  the  Central  Board  is  satisfied  on 
any  rePresentation  after  holding  an  inquiry, 
that  a  Local  Board  has  failed  to  enforce 
effectively  the  observance  of  a  scheme  which  has  been  con- 
firmed, or  any  provisions  thereof,  or  to  execute  any  works, 
which,  under  the  scheme  of  this  Act,  the  Local  Board  is  required 
to  execute,  the  Central  Board  may  order  the  Local  Board  to  do 
all  things  necessary  for  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  scheme, 
or  any  provisions  thereof  effectively,  or  for  executing  any 
works  which,  under  the  scheme  of  this  Act,  the  Local  Board  is 
required  to  execute. 

Mandamus.  3.   Any  order  under  this  section  may  be 

enforced  by  mandamus. 

Local  Board  may  12.   The  Local   Board,  with   the  approval  of 

2ooUfeltof  b^un^11  the  Central  Board,  may  acquire,  enter  upon,  take, 
dary  lines.  use  and  appropriate  neighbouring  private  prop- 

erty, within  200  feet  of  the  boundary  lines  or 
proposed  boundary  lines  of  any  street,  public  park,  playground, 
or  other  open  space,  and  shall  resell  the  same  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Central  Board. 

2.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the  resale  of  any  such  property 
so  taken  shall  be  used  by  the  Local  Board  for  town-planning  pur- 
poses as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Central  Board. 

New  Town  Sites.  13.  No  street,  road  or  right-of-way  shall  be 
reserved,  laid  out,  granted,  or  conveyed,  and  no 
property,  tract  of  land,  or  area  shall  be  subdivided  or  sold  as  lots 
until  the  plan  of  such  subdivision  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Local 
Board,  and  consequently  by  the  Central  Board,  and  if  there  is  no 
Local  Board,  then  by  the  Central  Board. 

Expenses  of  ad-  14.   Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Central  Board 

ministering  Act.       under  this  Acfc  ghall  be  paid  Qut  of  any  fundg  ap_ 

propriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province. 


SCHEDULE  A 

MATTERS  TO  BE  DEALT  WITH  BY  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  PRESCRIBED 
BY  THE  CENTRAL  BOARD 

(1)  Streets,  tramways,  roads  and  other  ways,  including  stopping 
up,  altering,  or  diverting  of  existing  highways. 

(2)  Buildings,  structures  and  erections. 
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(3)  Open  spaces,  private  and  public. 

(4)  The  preservation  of  objects  of  historical  interest  or  natural 
beauty. 

(5)  Sewerage,  drainage  and  sewage  disposal. 

(6)  Lighting. 

(7)  Water  supply. 

(8)  Ancillary  or  consequential  works. 

(9)  Extinction  of  variation  of  private  rights-of-way  and  other 
easements. 

(10)  Dealing  with  or  disposal  of  land  acquired  by  a  Local  Board. 

(11)  Power  of  entry  and  inspection. 

(12)  Power  of  the  Local  Board  to  remove,  alter  or  demolish  any 
obstructive  work. 

(13)  Power  of  the  Local  Board  to  make  agreements  with  owners, 
and  of  owners  to  make  agreements  with  one  another. 

(14)  Power  of  the  Local  Board  to  accept  any  money  or  property 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  any  town-planning  scheme,  and 
provisions  for  regulating  the  administration  of  any  such  money  or 
property. 

(15)  Application  with  necessary  modifications  and  adaptations 
of  statutory  enactments. 

(16)  Carrying  out  and  supplementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  enforcing  schemes. 

(17)  Limitation  of  time  for  operation  of  scheme. 

(18)  Co-operation  of  the  Local  Board  with  the  owners  of  land 
included  in  the  scheme,  or  other  person  interested  by  means  of  con- 
ference and  other  means. 

(19)  To  hold  or  to  order  the  holding  of  any  public  inquiry 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable  by  the  Board. 

SCHEDULE  B 

1.  Procedure  anterior  to  and  for  the  purpose  of  an  application 
for  authority  to  prepare  or  adopt  a  scheme. 

(a)  Submission  of  plans  and  estimates. 

(b)  Publication  of  notices. 

2.  Procedure  during,  on,  and  after  the  preparation  or  adoption 
and  before  the  approval  of  the  scheme. 

(a)  Submission  to  the  Minister  of  the  proposed  scheme,  with 
plans  and  estimates. 

(6)  Notice  of  submission  of  proposed  scheme  to  the  Min- 
ister. 

(c)  Hearing  of  objections  and  representations  by  persons 
affected,  including  persons  representing  architectural  or  archae- 
ological societies,  or  otherwise  interested  in  the  amenity  of  the 
proposed  scheme. 

(d)  Publication  of  notice  of  intention  to  approve  scheme 
and  the  lodging  of  objections  thereto. 

3.  Procedure  after  the  approval  of  the  scheme. 
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(a)  Notice  to  be  given  of  the  approval  of  the  scheme. 
(6)  Inquiries  and  reports  as  to  beginning  and  the  progress 
and  completion  of  works  and  other  action  under  the  scheme. 

4.  Duty,  at  any  stage,  of  the  Local  Board  to  publish  or  deposit 
for  inspection  any  scheme,  or  proposed  scheme,  and  the  plans  relating 
thereto,  and  to  give  information  to  persons  affected  with  reference  to 
any  such  scheme  or  proposed  scheme. 

5.  The  details  to  be  specified  in  plans,  including  wherever  the 
circumstances  so  require,  the  restrictions  on  the  number,  location, 
purpose  and  dimensions  of  buildings  which  may  be  erected  on  each 
acre,  and  the  height  and  character  of  such  buildings. 


DISCUSSION 

ME.  THOMAS  ADAMS,  London,  England: 

I  feel  somewhat  in  a  difficulty  tonight  because  probably 
the  right  attitude  to  take  in  opening  a  discussion  is  to 
criticize  the  matter  before  you  and,  in  the  light  of  our  ex- 
perience in  England,  to  suggest  the  defects  of  this  measure, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
them,  and  to  put  these  before  you  for  discussion. 

But  I  confess  that  course  does  not  appeal  to  me,  and  I 
want  you  to  accept  the  view  I  take  that  it  will  be  better 
to  put  before  you  the  position  which  we  have  taken  up  in 
regard  to  town  planning  in  England  and  give  concrete  in- 
stances of  the  preparation  of  town-planning  schemes  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  criticize  the  act  which  has  been  prepared 
by  this  Committee. 

In  a  general  congress  of  this  kind  our  duty  should  be 
first  to  settle  general  principles  and  leave  details  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  which  has  already  done 
such  excellent  work,  in  conference  with  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  consider  details  from  the  legal,  architectural,  engi- 
neering and  other  points  of  view. 

Now  there  are,  no  doubt,  those  who  think  that  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  so  drastic  in  its  provisions,  may  go  too  far. 
In  the  past  they  have  had  to  be  content  with  general  regu- 
lations, and  they  have  feared  the  effect  of  such  regulations 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  their  ultimate  effect  in 
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consequence  upon  industries  and  upon  the  growth  of  a 
dominion  of  this  kind.  There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who 
will  fear  that  a  measure  of  this  character  which  goes  so 
much  beyond  what  has  been  hitherto  in  force  will  upset 
ordinary  conditions  and  produce  new  difficulties,  even 
though  it  produces  some  good  effects  as  a  result  of  being 
passed  into  law. 

And  there  are  those  also  who  will  say  it  is  all  very  well 
for  the  mother  country  to  have  this  "grandmotherly"  legis- 
lation and  to  try  to  town-plan  its  old  cities,  but  they  have 
not  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  not  the  right  way  to  approach  this  question, 
because,  after  all,  although  we  in  the  mother  country  have 
not  the  same  difficulties  that  you  have,  we  have  our  own 
difficulties,  which  are  quite  as  great  in  degree  as  those  with 
which  you  have  to  contend.  The  difference  in  our  difficul- 
ties is  not  in  degree  but  in  character,  and  you  have  to  bring 
in  proposals  which  will,  I  hope,  help  to  secure  the  same  re- 
sults as  we  are  trying  to  secure  in  England,  but  with  that 
measure  of  alteration  and  that  application  of  common  sense 
in  regard  to  local  conditions  which  will  enable  you  to  adapt 
our  town  planning  to  your  particular  needs. 

Now  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  try  to  remove  some 
of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  misapprehension  regarding 
what  town  planning  is.  For  instance,  in  the  discussions 
at  past  congresses  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  town  planning  is  the  same  thing  as  the  Garden 
City,  or  whether  the  Garden  City  was  a  form  of  town 
planning,  or  what  city  planning  or  town  planning  means. 
Well,  having  been  associated  with  all  these  movements  in 
one  way  or  another,  I  have  it  perfectly  clear  in  my  mind, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
right  interpretation  of  these  movements. 

The  Garden  City  Movement,  which  was  explained  last 
night  and  illustrated  on  the  screen,  is  a  private  enterprise. 
It  is  a  proposal  to  found  new  towns  on  agricultural  land, 
removed  from  existing  centers,  with  the  object  of  trans- 
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ferring  industries  as  well  as  the  homes  of  the  work  people 
to  these  new  centers,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  that  movement  is  that  the  conversion  of  the  agricultural 
value  into  building  value  shall  go  to  the  community  that 
creates  it. 

That  is  to  say  that  in  England,  if  an  estate  is  purchased 
at  $200  per  acre  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  new  city, 
a  station  opened,  public  services  provided  and  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants  has  been  set  up,  so  that  the  land  which 
was  purchased  at  $200  is  now  worth  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  much,  it  is  proposed  that  after  satisfying  the  reasonable 
demands  of  capital,  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  on  the  money 
which  has  been  invested,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  profit 
which  accrues  from  that  development  shall  be  returned  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  enterprise  which  could  be  fathered 
by  a  municipal  authority  or  by  a  Dominion  or  a  Provincial 
Government,  but  it  is  a  movement  which  has  been  most  use- 
ful in  England  as  a  guide  to  the  legislature  and  as  a  stimu- 
lus in  regard  to  town  planning. 

Another  essential  feature  is  that  the  town  shall  be  de- 
signed from  the  outset.  That  everything  in  regard  to  the 
life  of  the  community  thus  created,  every  need  which  a  com- 
munity requires  and  which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  all  the  conditions  of  communal  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual life,  shall  be  provided  by  the  exercise  of  foresight 
and  judgment  from  the  very  beginning. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  Garden  Suburb  Movement,  of 
which  Hampstead  is  an  example,  also  to  some  extent  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  is  the  development,  not  of  an  independ- 
ent Garden  City,  forming  a  self-contained  unit,  but  of  a 
suburb  on  the  fringe  of  an  existing  town,  under  similar 
regulations  to  which  the  residential  portion  of  the  Garden 
City  is  subject.  If  you  had  a  company  formed,  such  as  the 
Toronto  Housing  Company,  to  acquire  two  or  three  hun- 
dred acres  on  the  verge  of  Toronto  and  to  lay  that  out, 
prepare  a  plan,  provide  for  the  needs  of  different  classes 
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of  people,  provide  transit  to  it  and  so  on,  that  would  be 
a  Garden  Suburb.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  it  would  be  that  the  dividend  would  also  be  limited 
and  that  the  community  would  benefit  from  the  increased 
value  which  accrued  from  the  development. 

Now  I  hope  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  two  movements, 
while  having  a  relation  to  town  planning  and  necessarily 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  reason  of  being  new  devel- 
opments on  existing  agricultural  areas  and  not  redevelop- 
ments  of  existing  built-upon  areas,  are  not  in  themselves, 
strictly  speaking,  town-planning  schemes  and  have  no  di- 
rect relation  to  what  we  call  town-planning  legislation. 

The  next  point  is  as  to  the  distinction  between  what  is 
called  city  planning  and  town  planning,  and  on  that  point 
I  think  that  those  who  form  this  Conference,  whether  from 
the  States  or  from  Canada,  have  come  to  recognize  that  it 
is  of  much  wider  application  than  it  has  had  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  other  European  countries. 

City  planning  under  German  and  Swedish  laws  is  the 
control  of  the  street  lines,  the  laying  out  of  boulevards  and 
open  spaces,  the  control  of  sky  lines  in  building,  the  con- 
trol of  elevations  of  the  buildings  on  the  main  streets  and 
other  matters  which  are  concerned  with  the  monumental 
side  of  the  town  rather  than  with  the  home  life  of  the  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  let  us  adhere  to  that  as 
the  interpretation  of  city  planning,  and  then  we  return  to 
the  question  of  what  is  town  planning  as  interpreted  by 
the  English  act  and  as  proposed  to  be  interpreted  in  this 
act  which  is  now  being  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

Now  town  planning  in  brief  includes  the  consideration 
of  every  aspect  of  civic  life  and  civic  growth.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  development  of  a  city  which  does  not  come 
under  the  purview  of  town  planning  properly  understood. 
And  the  essence  of  town  planning,  as  the  essence  of  city 
life,  is  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  community  and 
the  provision  of  proper  homes  for  the  people.  On  that 
basis  we  have  to  build  up  the  whole  of  our  theory  and 
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practice  on  the  subject.  The  first  essential  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  town  is  that  the  people  who  form  the  units  of 
the  community  shall  live  in  healthy  conditions  and  that 
everything  shall  go  to  the  proper  ordering  and  the  proper 
control  of  the  public  health  within  that  community. 

It  is  an  essential  part,  it  is  true,  of  the  healthy  life  of 
the  community  that  they  should  have  factories  to  work  in, 
light  and  air  in  these  factories,  places  for  their  children 
to  play  in,  baths  for  them  to  wash  in  and  all  the  pleasing 
amenities  of  a  civic  community. 

It  is  also  true  that  when  a  community  reaches  the  stage 
which  Toronto  has  reached,  the  stage  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance and  prosperity  to  which  Toronto  has  now  come, 
you  have  to  look  after  not  only  the  kitchen,  not  only  the 
living  room,  but  the  front  parlor  of  your  city.  Your  main 
streets  and  your  boulevards,  your  playgrounds,  your  uni- 
versity buildings  and  your  other  monumental  structures 
require  to  be  adapted  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
your  city.  It  is  true  that  these  things  are  essential  in  the 
life  of  a  great  community  of  this  kind,  but  only  because 
you  can  afford  them  as  matters  of  luxury,  after  you  have 
considered  the  real  essentials  of  the  home  life  of  the  people. 

In  a  great  hotel  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fine  vestibule,  a 
fine  reception  room,  but  the  real  essential  thing  to  make  the 
guests  comfortable  is  that  the  kitchen  shall  be  clean  and 
properly  ordered  and  that  the  bedrooms  shall  be  com- 
fortable. 

A  great  community  may  be  likened  to  a  great  hotel.  Your 
boulevards  and  your  public  places,  your  parks  and  your 
baths,  and  so  on  are  the  vestibules  and  the  reception  rooms. 
Your  factories  and  your  workshops  are  the  kitchens  and 
the  sculleries,  and  your  homes  are  the  bedrooms  where  the 
people  sleep  and  live  and  where  you  want  to  rear  not  only 
men  and  women,  but  men  and  women  who  will  be  happy  and 
who  will  be  efficient  workers. 

It  is  because,  I  think,  we  all  realize  these  things  that 
we  applauded  so  freely  the  remarks  of  His  Highness,  the 
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Duke  of  Connaught,  when  he  said  that  this  was  not  only  an 
important  matter,  but  was  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency 
in  this  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
States. 

You  cannot  look  around  and  see  what  is  happening  in 
this  city  of  yours,  or  in  any  of  the  great  new  cities  on  this 
continent,  without  feeling  that  there  is  more  control  needed, 
that  there  is  something  needed  to  preserve  the  health  of 
the  people  who  are  coming  out  to  live  in  your  cities.  It  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency,  but  it  is  a  question 
to  which  the  best  brains  and  intelligence  of  this  community 
ought  to  be  directed. 

It  wants  skill  and  foresight  and  imagination.  You  as  a 
Dominion,  just  as  the  great  United  States,  have  displayed 
in  regard  to  many  matters  an  imagination  which  is  our  ad- 
miration in  the  old  country,  and  in  regard  to  this  matter  we 
feel  that  these  very  qualities  which  have  helped  to  build  up 
your  enterprises  and  make  you  a  great  commercial  com- 
munity ought  to  be  directed  to  securing  healthy  conditions 
for  those  who  are  helping  to  make  your  wealth. 

I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  impress  upon  you  the 
wide  application,  the  broad  conception  which  I  think  you 
should  have  of  what  town  planning  is.  Yesterday  we  had 
a  description  of  Toronto  harbor.  That  is  an  important 
part  of  town  planning,  but  it  is  not  a  part  which  ought 
to  be  considered  alone.  It  is  a  part  of  the  future  industrial 
equipment  of  this  city,  and  it  is  a  part  that  ought  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  every  other  thing  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  building  up  of  this  city  in  the  future. 

In  England  we  have  come  to  the  view  that  while  it  is  im- 
portant to  cure  the  evils  that  have  been  created,  to  relieve 
the  slums  and  correct  the  building  lines,  to  control  the 
height  and  character  of  existing  buildings  —  while  these  are 
important  —  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
might  wait  a  little,  or  at  any  rate  that  while  we  will  not  de- 
lay in  the  dealing  with  these  matters,  the  first  essential  of 
a  wise  community  is  to  see  that  the  evils  that  have  been 
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handed  down  to  us  shall  not  be  handed  down  by  us  to  those 
who  come  after. 

We  have  therefore  an  act  of  Parliament  which  enables 
us  to  regulate  all  future  development  on  land  which  is  not 
already  built  upon.  And  with  that  object  we  are  trying 
to  apply  town  planning  throughout  the  whole  of  England 
according  as  the  authorities  are  willing  to  set  to  work.  In 
addition  to  that  we  will  not  cease  to  correct  the  evils  which 
have  been  created.  We  have  growing  communities  just  as 
you  have.  During  the  ten  years  previous  to  1911,  London 
grew  to  the  extent  of  nearly  900,000  people.  That  is  a 
population  nearly  twice  the  number  now  resident  in  this 
city.  The  development  of  the  land  which  is  occupied  by 
the  houses  in  which  we  live  is  controlled  by  by-laws.  We 
have,  I  think,  some  of  the  best  regulations  in  regard  to 
sanitary  matters  which  are  known  in  the  world;  but  in 
spite  of  these,  amenities  are  being  destroyed,  building  lines 
are  being  formed  and  difficulties  are  being  created  which 
can  only  be  controlled  by  proper  town-planning  schemes 
and  which  it  is  our  intention  to  see  shall  be  controlled  in 
the  future. 

Now  with  the  object  of  illustrating  these  things  I  want 
to  take  up  a  little  of  your  time  with  a  few  lantern  slides, 
to  indicate  to  you  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing.1 

The  Romans  looked  after  the  public  places  and  monu- 
mental buildings  and  they  neglected  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  the  Macedonian  era  came,  they  began  to  have 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  people  who  were  living  in  the 
towns.  In  more  modern  times,  I  think  almost  up  to  the 
time  when  the  great  railways  came,  we  paid  regard  to 
amenities  and  to  the  planning  of  our  towns.  One  can  al- 
most trace  the  reaction  against  town  planning  and  town 
orderliness  to  the  moment  that  the  railways  were  laid  down 
in  the  old  country.  They  upset  all  calculations,  they  cut 
into  all  town  plans  and  they  broke  down  many  of  the  good 
schemes  which  were  then  in  course  of  development.  Many 
1  The  remarks  which  follow  were  descriptive  of  lantern  slides. 
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of  you  who  know  my  own  native  town  of  Edinburgh  know 
how  well  laid  out  the  newer  part  of  that  town  is,  and  the 
whole  of  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  town-planned 
from  the  beginning  and  that  the  work  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  best-skilled  men.  When  the  railways  came, 
that  was  checked.  I  could  take  you  to  Edinburgh  now 
and  point  out  to  you  half-finished  houses  which  have  stood 
with  the  ragged  gable  ends  from  the  time  the  railways  were 
laid  down.  The  ideas  of  the  people  of  those  days  were  to 
lay  out  the  town  and  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  the  plan, 
but  as  soon  as  the  railways  came  in  and  interfered,  they 
felt  that  there  was  a  force  at  work  which  they  could  not 
control.  The  public  places  and  the  monumental  features 
were  matters  of  very  early  consideration  in  the  history  of 
London.  Had  a  town-planning  act  been  introduced  one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  London  as  it  now  is 
would  have  been  properly  laid  out ;  the  main  arteries  would 
have  been  considered;  the  building  lines  fixed  and  other 
matters  been  under  control.  The  town-planning  act  came 
in  1909,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  development  of  the 
small  remnants  of  unbuilt-upon  land  that  still  remain  in 
London.  Millions  have  been  spent  in  London  on  great 
street  improvements  and  on  the  removal  of  slums.  The 
County  of  London  consists  of  nearly  700  square  miles; 
the  city  is  only  117  square  miles.  The  population  numbers 
about  seven  millions.  There  has  been  an  actual  doubling  of 
the  population  every  thirty  years  within  what  is  known  as 
the  outer  circle.  We  are  now  considering  the  improvement 
of  our  arterial  and  circular  roads.  We  have  to  deal  with 
an  increasing  volume  of  heavy  traffic  and  of  rapid  motor 
traffic.  One  of  the  most  important  things  that  town  plan- 
ning deals  with  is  this  question  of  arterial  road  communi- 
cation. The  Local  Government  Board  has  delegated  me  to 
attend  conferences  to  deal  with  this  matter  for  a  time,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  concentrate  upon  this  particular 
problem. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  you  do  not  want  great  wide 
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streets,  and  I  agree  that  one  can  be  extravagant  in  regard 
to  the  width  of  thoroughfares.  This  is  a  technical  matter 
that  I  think  town  planners  should  consider  in  giving  ad- 
vice to  those  in  authority. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  wide  streets,  the  city  engineer 
of  Liverpool  recently  said  that  he  had  been  able  to  convince 
his  Council  that  the  making  of  a  street,  for  the  purpose  of 
running  tram  cars,  120  feet  wide  would  be  cheaper  than  the 
making  of  a  street  80  feet  wide.  That,  of  course,  sounds 
ridiculous,  but  the  reason  is  this :  On  a  street  120  feet  wide 
you  can  provide  for  your  tramways  to  run  on  grass;  the 
rails  are  laid  on  sleepers  set  in  grass.  But  if  the  street  is 
only  80  feet  wide,  you  have  to  put  down  granite  sets  and 
lay  a  concrete  foundation  for  the  tramway  and  incur  other 
expenditure,  which  makes  it  quite  as  costly  for  the  80  feet 
as  for  the  120  feet.  In  other  words,  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  construction  enables  you  to  buy  the  extra  land.  That 
point  ought  to  be  considered  when  you  are  considering 
the  question  of  transport  facilities.  In  considering  the  in- 
troduction of  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  various  Prov- 
inces, I  think  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  approaching 
it  from  the  British  point  of  view. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  a  cutting  from  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  one  of  the  principal  of  our  London  papers,  a  state- 
ment with  regard  to  town  planning  in  Germany  which,  I 
think,  might  have  saved  many  discussions  at  previous  Con- 
ferences had  we  had  this  position  put  before  us  clearly  on 
other  occasions.  A  Berlin  correspondent  writes  as  follows 
to  the  Gazette: 

"  The  lack  of  working-class  dwellings,  which  in  many 
towns  is  almost  a  housing  famine,  is  in  part  the  result  of 
the  present  town-planning  system  which  so  delights  super- 
ficial persons.  In  parts  town  planning  is  being  reformed 
on  principles  borrowed  from  England,  but  the  unregenerate 
town  planning  still  practiced  by  the  more  important  mu- 
nicipalities drives  building-land  prices  to  extravagant 
heights  and  militates  against  the  provision  of  dwellings. 
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The  Minister  of  Commerce  told  the  writer  that  land  in  Ber- 
lin cost  $15  to  $25  a  foot  as  against  two  dollars  and  a  half 
in  London." 

That  is  a  result  of  the  new  condemned  five-story  flat- 
barracks  system  with  its  broad  streets.  The  argument  is 
that  by  imposing  town-planning  schemes  with  very  wide 
streets,  you  make  the  price  of  the  land  so  high  that  you 
cannot  provide  satisfactory  dwellings  for  the  people.  That 
is  a  point  that  town  planners  ought  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  a  Birmingham  town-planning  scheme  about  2,500 
acres  are  included.  The  roads  are  from  80  to  100  feet 
wide,  intersecting  the  area  and  have  been  planned  in  ad- 
vance, for  the  main  arteries.  The  80-foot  streets  are  for 
principal  highways  on  which  tramways  are  not  to  be  laid. 
Then  there  are  40  and  20-foot  streets  for  residential  pur- 
poses. In  England  we  usually  have  36  to  40-foot  streets, 
the  reason  being  that  when  you  work  under  general  by- 
laws you  are  bound  to  have  a  general  standard  instead  of 
provisions  for  special  circumstances.  On  the  proposed  20- 
foot  streets  in  Birmingham  the  buildings  cannot  be  erected 
nearer  to  each  other  than  72  feet,  so  that  you  give  the 
owners  the  benefit  of  the  cheapest  street  and  you  get  for 
them  much  greater  air  space  between  the  houses. 

It  is  frequently  a  waste  of  money  to  pave  the  whole  of  a 
100-foot  street.  Such  a  street  should  often  have  park- 
ways for  the  people  to  enjoy,  as  you  have  in  Rochester, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  towns  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  things  I  admire,  although  I  do  not  see  how  you  get 
people  to  maintain  them  properly,  is  the  way  in  which  you 
leave  the  front  grounds  of  your  houses  entirely  open  to 
the  public. 

In  the  area  of  Greater  London  there  are  137  local  au- 
thorities, and  these  have  agreed  to  join  in  conference  to 
try  to  settle  the  question  of  the  town  planning  of  Greater 
London.  Two  representatives  of  each  authority  have  been 
appointed  to  the  conference.  The  area  has  been  divided 
into  six  sections,  one  conference  dealing  with  each.  The 
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principal  government  departments  are  also  represented  at 
the  conferences.  One  of  the  town-planning  areas  in  Greater 
London  is  known  as  the  Ruislip  area.  It  comprises  6,000 
acres.  The  scheme  will,  within  two  or  three  weeks,  be  an 
act  of  Parliament.  That  means  that  it  cannot  be  altered 
or  revoked  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  except  in 
those  matters  specifically  mentioned  which  can  be  altered 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  scheme  deals  with 
the  construction  of  streets,  the  widening  of  existing  streets, 
the  adjustment  of  boundaries,  the  relaxation  of  by-laws,  the 
submission  of  schemes  for  the  development  of  small  areas, 
the  sanctioning  of  modifications,  the  diversion  and  closing 
of  highways,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  houses  to  the 
acre,  the  restrictions  in  the  height  and  character  of  build- 
ings and  in  the  amount  of  cubic  space  that  any  one  build- 
ing may  have  and  so  on. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  regard  it  as  a  revolutionary  scheme. 
No  more  than  four  houses  to  the  acre  can  be  erected  on  one 
portion,  no  more  than  six  on  another  portion ;  that  is,  each 
house  must  have  an  average  of  one-fourth  and  one-sixth  of 
an  acre  in  these  portions.  In  the  industrial  area  no  more 
than  12  houses  to  the  acre  can  be  erected.  No  factories 
can  be  erected  within  the  area  except  in  certain  spaces  ad- 
joining the  railway.  No  shop  can  be  permitted  on  one 
part  of  the  area.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  houses 
to  the  acre,  perhaps  you  will  say  that  is  an  extraordinary 
proposal  and  that  we  are  going  to  confiscate  the  owner's 
property.  But  only  one  owner  objected,  and  his  objection 
was  met.  You  have  to  remember  that  when  you  place  a 
restriction  of  this  kind  upon  property,  you  are  giving  an 
added  security  to  owners  which  they  cannot  have  when  they 
ask  for  the  full  liberty  with  regard  to  their  land.  And 
that  restriction  is  as  valuable  to  them  when  they  have  resi- 
dential land  as  if  you  gave  them  entire  liberty  to  do  as  they 
like  with  it. 

When  dealing  with  shops  and  industries  there  are,  of 
course,  areas  where  much  larger  proportions  will  be  de- 
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voted  to  these  purposes ;  but  the  Ruislip  scheme  is  agreed 
between  the  owners  and  the  local  authority  and  is  primarily 
residential.  In  this  case  the  restrictions  become  an  act 
of  Parliament,  and  no  departure  can  be  made  from  them 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

If  you  want  wide  main  arteries  you  must  have  narrow 
streets  in  some  places,  so  as  to  secure  economical  develop- 
ment and  make  the  provision  of  ample  air  space  economical. 
Cheap  houses  can  be  provided  within  areas  which  are  town- 
planned,  with  proper  regard  to  economy  in  the  construction 
and  layout  of  streets.  Refinement  of  architecture  and  spa- 
cious surroundings  lead  also  to  refinement  in  the  interior 
of  the  home. 

The  imposing  wide  streets  in  Germany  cause  the  crowded 
and  unhealthy  conditions  in  which  the  people  are  living  at 
the  back  of  these  streets,  and  this  has  led  to  the  statement 
that  town  planning  is  disastrous  to  the  proper  provision 
of  homes  for  the  people.  That  is  because  they  interpret 
town  planning  in  the  wrong  way  in  Germany,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  things  we  have  to  avoid. 

The  land  is  so  valuable  in  German  suburbs  that  they 
cannot  build  houses  less  than  four  or  five  stories  high. 
High  buildings  cause  land  values  to  be  high.  In  framing 
legislation  we  have  to  avoid  the  extravagant  town  plan- 
ning which  will  make  it  necessary  to  build  up  our  suburbs 
in  this  manner.  The  zone  system  in  Cologne  is  familiar  to 
many  of  you.  I  may  say  that  in  Germany  in  that  respect 
they  are  working  along  lines  similar  to  those  that  we  are 
following  in  England,  restricting  the  height  and  character 
of  buildings  in  different  areas  surrounding  the  large 
towns. 

It  is  quite  as  essential  that  people  should  have  healthy 
conditions  in  which  to  work  as  well  as  healthy  houses  in 
which  to  live.  Hence  the  importance  of  designing  your 
factory  areas  and  having  plenty  of  open  space  surrounding 
the  factories  and  workshops.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  af- 
fords an  example  of  the  advantage  of  town  planning. 
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The  new  town  of  Edinburgh  was  laid  out  about  1783  by  ah 
architect  named  Craig.  There  you  have  all  the  advantages 
of  imposing  architecture  and  spaciousness  without  great 
cost,  simply  because  the  design  was  made  before  the  build- 
ings were  erected. 

In  the  somewhat  general  survey  of  our  English  condi- 
tions I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  the  character  of  our 
Town  Planning  Act.  You  can  purchase  a  copy  of  the 
Ruislip  scheme  when  it  is  through  Parliament l  from  the 
government  printers. 

There  is  one  other  matter,  however,  with  regard  to  that 
scheme  to  which  I  must  refer  before  closing.  Clauses  36 
to  56  secure  that  no  building  shall  be  erected  nearer  to  the 
property  line  of  existing  streets  than  from  15  to  35  feet. 
That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  setback  of  from  15  to  35 
feet  on  existing  street  lines. 

Secondly,  on  proposed  streets  no  building  can  be  erected 
nearer  to  the  frontage  line  of  the  street  than  15  feet.  In 
certain  cases,  such  as  shops  and  corner  plots,  there  is  a 
slight  relaxation  of  that  provision.  These  clauses  also 
secure  that  the  houses  shall  be  limited  in  number  to  the  acre 
in  the  way  I  have  indicated  to  you  on  the  plan  —  four  in 
one  case,  six  in  another,  eight  in  another,  twelve  in  another, 
per  acre.  They  also  provide  that  there  shall  be  control  of 
the  architectural  elevations,  that  no  building  shall  be  of 
more  than  six  stories  and  that  in  the  case  of  domestic  build- 
ings no  building  shall  be  higher  than  the  distance  between 
the  front  of  that  building  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
They  also  determine  that  there  shall  be  a  minimum  amount 
of  cubic  space  in  the  rooms,  that  no  living  room  can  be  less 
than  12  feet  by  12  and  that  advertisements  which  will  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape  will  be 
prohibited. 

Now  the  important  point  is  that  under  the  act  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  declared  that  all  these  things  are 

1  The  Ruislip-Northwood  scheme  is  now  an  act  of  Parliament  and  can 
be  purchased  from  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
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reasonable,  and  this  declaration  ipso  facto  excludes  any 
claim  for  compensation.  No  owner  can  claim  compensation 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  limited  in  the  number  of  buildings 
to  the  acre,  that  he  is  prevented  from  erecting  shops  and 
factories  on  certain  spaces,  that  he  is  prevented  from  put- 
ting buildings  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  highway  than  15 
to  35  feet  in  the  case  of  existing  roads  or  15  feet  in  the 
case  of  proposed  roads,  the  board  having  decided  that  these 
provisions  are  reasonable,  for  the  purpose  of  the  amenity 
of  the  area.  So  far  no  owner  has  raised  an  objection  which 
has  not  been  met. 

Now  I  think  I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  the  very  wide 
powers  which  you  propose  to  take  under  your  town-plan- 
ning legislation.  I  hope  I  have  not  in  any  way  caused  you 
to  think  that  you  ought  to  deflect  from  the  path  of  right- 
eousness which  you  have  chosen  to  follow.  I  trust  that 
in  this  matter  you  will  not  be  lacking  in  courage  any  more 
than  we  are  in  the  old  country.  We  are  usually  regarded 
as  being  slow-going  and  not  having  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise that  you  have  here.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  you 
are  behindhand  in  regard  to  Town  Planning.  You  are  a 
great  commonwealth;  you  are  attracting  from  our  cities 
and  from  our  hills  and  our  valleys  the  blood  and  bone  and 
sinew  which  we  have  reared;  you  are  taking  away  our 
young  and  healthy  men  and  women;  do  not  confine  your 
attention  to  seeing  that  they  are  healthy  when  they  enter 
your  ports ;  give  them  happy  homes,  wide  breathing  spaces ; 
let  them  keep  not  only  their  health  of  body,  but  let  them 
develop  the  souls  which  God  has  given  them. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  ALDERMAN  S.  MORLEY  WICKETT,  Toronto: 
I  think  that  applause  indicates  very  clearly  that  the 
subject  is  a  fascinating  one  and  has  been  admirably  pre- 
sented. The  discussion  so  far,  I  think,  suggests  to  us 
that  town  planning  leads  us  closer  to  the  ideal  of  efficient 
business  life  and  sound  city  government.  It  seems  to  me 
almost  an  ideal  way  of  getting  what  in  America  is  known 
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as  commission  government  in  one  very  important  part  of 
our  municipal  affairs. 

Before  asking  Dr.  Hodgetts  to  discuss  the  plan  of  the 
bill  in  detail,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Adams  if  he  would 
care  to  make  some  few  critical  remarks,  giving  his  opinion 
somewhat  more  specifically  as  to  the  Town  Planning  Act 
that  is  before  the  convention  tonight.  I  am  sure  we  would 
all  appreciate  any  estimate  that  Mr.  Adams  cares  to  make 
of  the  act  before  us. 

MR.  ADAMS: 

I  think  that  having  taken  up  so  much  time,  in  spite  of 
your  very  kind  invitation,  I  should  prefer  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  deal  with  it  in  another  way.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  the  Conservation  Commission  in  considering  the 
details  of  that  act,  I  shall  be  happy  to  sit  down  with  them 
and  discuss  the  matter.  But  to  criticize  it  now  in  its  pres- 
ent form  would,  I  think,  be  somewhat  premature,  because 
most  of  us  here  have  not  considered  and  studied  it  in  a 
way  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  my  criticism 
might  be  right  or  wrong.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  criticize  this  draft  act.  So  far  as  it  would  be 
applicable  to  our  conditions  it  is  admirable,  but  I  do  not 
know  your  conditions  sufficiently  well  to  be  prepared  to 
say  that  any  criticism  I  could  bring  would  be  sound.  If 
you  will  allow  the  discussion  to  continue,  I  shall  be  pleased 
at  the  close  of  it,  if  the  time  permits,  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions addressed  to  me.  I  should  like  to  confer  with  Colonel 
Burland  and  his  colleagues  in  regard  to  the  act  and  give 
any  service  I  can  in  discussing  it  with  them.  In  putting 
forward  any  suggestion  of  my  own  in  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular clause,  I  should  like  to  ascertain  from  them  first 
how  this  would  affect  you  in  regard  to  existing  legislation. 
You  have  different  legislation  from  ours,  and  the  United 
States  have  different  legislation.  It  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  and  the  matter  requires  to  be  con- 
sidered so  as  to  secure  the  benefits  of  town  planning  with- 
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out  interfering  with  local  autonomy.  I  think  we  are  agreed 
in  England  that  some  central  department  which  can  bring 
to  bear  expert  opinion  and  impartial  judgment  on  many 
of  these  matters  and  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  regard  to 
them  is  a  useful  institution.  But  I  do  not  know  how  far 
you  can  apply  that  in  Canada. 

The  only  criticism  I  should  venture  to  suggest,  and  it 
cannot  be  called  a  criticism  of  the  proposed  act,  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  unique  situation  in  the  suburbs  of  your  towns. 
You  have  in  the  suburbs  of  cities  like  Toronto  a  difference 
between  the  agricultural  value  and  the  building  value  of 
land  much  greater  than  the  similar  difference  in  England. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  you  have  not 
sufficient  transportation  into  these  outlying  suburbs.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  imagination  of  your  real- 
estate  men  is  very  strongly  developed.  That  may  cause 
considerable  difficulty  to  you  in  regard  to  town  planning. 
How  to  deal  with  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  say  this :  that  before  you  settle  on  the  points 
in  regard  to  this  act,  the  Commission  should  consider 
closely  the  lessons  that  we  have  learned  in  England  since 
the  Act  of  1909  came  into  force,  and  how  far  these  lessons 
may  influence  you  to  amend  the  draft  now  before  you. 

Comparing  the  proposed  act  with  the  other  town-plan- 
ning acts  in  the  various  Provinces,  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  a  little  more  carefully  considered  and  to  be  a  good 
attempt  to  adapt  the  provisions  of  the  British  act  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  Dominion. 

DR.  C.  A.  HODGETTS,  Ottawa: 

I  am  sure,  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  that 
we  are  all  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Adams  for  his  remarks 
here  tonight,  although  they  were  not  along  the  lines  of 
criticism.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  I 
trust  that  before  he  leaves  for  England  the  members  of  the 
Committee  will  be  able  to  meet  him  personally  and  discuss 
many  of  these  matters  with  him. 
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I  can  say  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Committee  that 
town  planning  in  Canada  should  begin  along  right  and 
proper  lines.  It  was  not  so  much  the  city  beautiful  as  the 
city  healthy  that  we  wanted  for  Canada. 

Imbued  with  that  motive  the  Committee  started  to  work, 
and  they  have  made  this  draft  which  you  have  in  your 
hands  tonight.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has 
stated,  we  do  not  consider  it  perfect.  It  is  open  for  your 
criticism.  The  Committee  fully  realize  that  there  are  Pro- 
vincial difficulties  in  respect  to  municipal  matters,  existing 
laws  that  will  require  certain  changes  in  the  bill,  when  it  is 
discussed  by  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  the  needs  of  each  Province. 

In  the  past  our  legislatures  have  dealt  with  matters  re- 
lating to  the  farmer  with  a  somewhat  free  hand.  You  can 
bring  up  any  subject  you  like  relating  to  the  farmer  before 
parliaments  and  the  legislatures  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  lend  a  ready  ear.  But  matters  relating  to  urban 
municipalities  have  been  somewhat  neglected.  However,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  legislatures  have  changed  their 
minds  as  to  the  necessity  for  considering  the  interests  of 
the  town  dwellers,  and  already  some  of  them  have  passed 
town-planning  acts,  which  have  been  referred  to. 

The  one  in  Ontario  is  rather  a  remarkable  act  for  such 
a  large  and  influential  Province,  and  it  does  seem  strange 
that  the  legislature  should  have  deemed  it  proper  only  to 
pass  an  act  on  town  planning  relating  to  towns  which  have 
reached  the  size  of  50,000.  They  allow  the  villages  and 
towns  in  the  Province  to  commit  all  the  faults  and  to  begin 
all  the  evil  conditions  which  have  been  observed  in  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  pile  them  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  and  then  they  say  after  these  towns 
have  reached  the  population  of  50,000  they  may  turn  back 
and  undo  all  these  costly  mistakes.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
Province  should  get  to  work  and  pass  a  bill  worthy  of  the 
Province  and  of  all  the  good  such  a  measure  means  to  the 
people,  and  then  we  would  not  see  the  city  of  Toronto  re- 
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peating  the  mistakes  which  will  make  its  outlines  a  hideous 
blunder  on  our  map. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  the  administration,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Provincial  Government  shall  establish  a 
central  organization.  You  will  find  that  on  the  first  page, 
Clause  3,  where  it  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  Provincial 
Board.  That  Board  is  composed  of  a  number  of  Provincial 
officers  who,  it  is  expected,  will  give  their  services  and  their 
advice  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Province. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  the  local  boards,  to 
consist  of  the  mayor  ex  officio,  the  engineer  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  medical  health  officer  and  not  less  than  two  rate- 
payers, to  be  appointed  for  two  years  and  to  consist  pref- 
erably of  an  architect  and  a  financier.  In  this  way  it  is 
proposed  to  remove  the  important  matters  in  connection 
with  town  planning  out  of  the  hands  of  our  municipal  coun- 
cils. Speaking  freely,  as  a  Canadian,  I  may  say,  after 
twenty-seven  odd  years  of  public  experience,  that  I  am  not 
impressed  with  the  achievements  or  the  capabilities  of  "  town 
councils."  I  quite  agree  with  the  Chairman  that  the  time 
has  come  when  something  else  must  be  done,  and  possibly 
this  will  be  one  of  the  methods  of  getting  better  days  for 
our  cities. 

I  desire  to  be  very  brief.  The  principal  points  the  Com- 
ittee  want  to  get  at  are  what  shall  be  the  basic  principles 
f  the  Town  Planning  Act  for  Canada,  then  what  elasticity 
should  be  given  and  how.  The  Committee  feel  that  they 
have  got  at  most  of  the  basic  principles  and  that  the  elas- 
ticity will  be  found  in  the  regulations  contained  in  the  sched- 
ules to  the  act.  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  local  difficulties  by  means  of  regulations  that 
cannot  be,  and  indeed  should  not  be,  provided  for  in  the  act 
itself.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  experience  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Local  Government  Board  there  has  seen 
fit  within  a  very  short  time  to  alter  and  amend  their  regu- 
lations. If  they  had  been  part  of  the  act  itself,  this  could 
not  have  been  done  without  going  back  to  Parliament. 
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I  would  like  to  say  to  our  American  friends  that  our 
methods  of  legislation  in  Canada  are  somewhat  different 
from  what  they  are  in  the  United  States.  Our  Committee 
considered  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Conference,  which 
contained  a  number  of  acts  the  main  provisions  of  which, 
I  think,  are  incorporated  in  this  one  general  draft  bill.  We 
consider  one  good  act  better  than  a  number  of  acts,  passed 
each  for  a  special  purpose,  which  might  produce  a  sort  of 
patchwork,  and  if  one  piece  was  left  out  it  might  ruin  the 
whole. 

MR.  C.  H.  MITCHELL,  Toronto: 

The  study  which  the  Civic  Guild  has  given  to  this  act 
has  been  entirely  with  a  view  to  helping  in  the  construction 
of  some  practicable  legislation,  which  we  are  all  trying  to 
obtain.  The  Civic  Guild  is  an  organization  of  Toronto 
citizens  which  has  for  its  object,  one  might  say,  the  same 
objects  of  town  planning  and  civic  improvement  as  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  city  as  the 
Conference  bears  to  the  country,  so  that  we  are  all  trying 
to  obtain  the  same  results. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  small  study  we  have  been  able  to 
give  to  this  proposed  legislation,  we  have  found  several 
things  on  which  we  want  light.  I  will  mention  two  or  three 
because,  perhaps,  they  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  out 
some  discussion  from  some  of  the  outside  members,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  what  we  in  Toronto  and  in  this  Province  and 
in  this  country  would  like  to  have,  because  we  are  now  in 
the  work  of  town  planning  and  we  are  seeking  for  all  the 
light  we  can  get,  particularly  from  across  the  sea  and  from 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  first  point  is  how  best  the  work  of  the  local  board 
can  be  kept  clearly  defined,  and  yet  so  that  it  will  coordinate 
with  the  other  work  of  the  officials  of  the  municipality. 
There  is  a  chance  for  friction  to  creep  in,  as  it  is  well  known 
it  may  in  all  municipal  organizations.  To  avoid  that  is 
one  of  the  prime  objects  to  be  obtained. 
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Another  point  I  think  you  will  find  under  Clause  3,  Para- 
graph 7  —  how  the  local  board  may  best  arrive  at  the  incre- 
ment in  land  value  due  to  and  arising  out  of  any  town- 
planning  scheme  which  has  been  put  forward.  I  fancy  that 
question  will  create  more  discussion  than  anything  else 
which  will  arise  in  connection  with  this  draft.  I  have  heard 
it  discussed  on  various  occasions  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
I  would  particularly  like,  sir,  to  hear  from  any  members 
from  the  United  States  who  care  to  give  us  their  views  on 
the  possible  process  by  which  that  increment  can  be  arrived 
at,  and  then  having  once  arrived  at  it,  how  best  the  money 
can  be  obtained  from  the  people,  the  owners  who  are  af- 
fected —  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  owners  who  are  poor 
people,  who  cannot  supply  the  necessary  amount,  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  tax.  I  would  refer  particularly  to  the 
case  of  small  holders  whose  land  has  increased  in  value 
four,  six,  or  even  ten  times  within  a  few  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  salient  features  which  Dr.  Hod- 
getts  has  in  mind  and  which  I  drew  to  his  attention  yes- 
terday. 

MR.  W.  F.  BURDITT,  St.  John,  N.  B.  : 

I  just  wish  to  say  that  I  think  New  Brunswick,  having 
enacted  a  town-planning  act  rather  more  than  two  years 
ago  very  similar  to  the  one  now  proposed,  would  hardly 
feel  inclined  to  repeal  that  act  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
this  act.  I  think  also  that  there  would  be  some  danger  in 
repealing  our  act,  because  we  might  not  get  so  good  an  act 
through  the  legislature  again. 

The  only  essential  difference  between  the  proposed  act 
and  the  New  Brunswick  act  is  that  in  our  act,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  must  be  somebody  to  which  town-planning 
schemes  can  be  referred,  a  body  of  appeal  for  final  judg- 
ment, we  name  the  governor-in-council.  That  is,  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  is  the  final  body  of  appeal,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  act  states  that  it  may  be  any  board  which 
the  governor-in-council  may  appoint  for  the  purpose,  and 
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it  was  clearly  understood,  when  the  act  was  put  through 
between  the  promoters  of  it  and  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Public  Utilities  Board  would  probably  be 
the  board  which  would  act  in  that  capacity.  Our  Public 
Utilities  Board  has  supervision  oyer  all  public  utilities 
operating  in  the  Province,  such  as  telephones,  gas,  street 
railways  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  is  regarded  by  the 
government  as  probably  the  most  suitable  board  to  deal 
with  town-planning  schemes  after  they  have  been  adopted 
by  the  local  boards,  which  would  be  appointed  by  the  city 
councils  in  much  the  way  proposed  in  this  bill.  That  is 
to  say,  the  City  Council  or  Municipal  Council  has  the 
power  to  appoint  a  local  board  or  commission  which  pre- 
pares a  town-planning  scheme.  The  names  of  the  local 
board  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Government 
for  approval,  and  when  the  membership  of  the  local  board 
is  approved  by  the  government  and  the  local  board  has  been 
given  authority  to  proceed  and  prepare  a  scheme,  it  can  go 
ahead;  and  when  the  scheme  is  finally  approved  by  the 
local  government  or  such  board  as  it  may  appoint,  the 
scheme  then  has  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  a  special 
act  of  Parliament. 

MR.  C.  J.  YORATH,  Saskatoon,  Sask.: 

I  wish  to  bring  before  the  meeting  a  few  points  of  criti- 
cism in  respect  to  the  proposed  act,  which  I  hope  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  committee  in  their  further  deliberations. 
The  first  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  necessity 
of  this  act  being  made  compulsory.  At  present  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  City  Council  or  the  local  authority  may 
appoint  a  local  board. 

It  has  been  found  in  Great  Britain  that  acts  that  are 
voluntary  prove  a  failure,  and  in  the  Town  Planning  Act 
every  local  authority  must  draw  up  a  scheme  for  a  town 
plan  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Again,  in  this  draft  act,  the  question  of  housing  has 
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not  been  dealt  with  at  all ;  and  as  Mr.  Adams  pointed  out, 
housing  is  a  very  essential  part  of  town  planning.  The 
Town  Planning  Act  of  Great  Britain  is  in  two  parts;  the 
first  part  deals  with  housing,  and  the  second  part  with 
town  planning  proper. 

Another  point  which  is  not  taken  up  in  the  act  is  the 
question  of  railways.  Although  Edinburgh  has  a  town 
plan,  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  spoiled  by  the  railways 
afterwards  coming  in.  Now  those  of  you  who  represent 
Canadian  cities  know  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  connection  with  the  railways.  We  are  at  present 
drawing  up  a  town-planning  scheme  in  Saskatoon,  and  we 
hope  that  a  certain  railway  will  come  into  the  city.  Up 
to  the  present  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  way  to  de- 
cide what  part  of  the  city  that  railway  is  coming  in,  so 
that  it  may  ultimately  spoil  a  considerable  part  of  our 
town-planning  scheme.  That  is  another  point  I  hope  the 
committee  will  take  up  when  they  are  considering  this  bill. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  administration  proposed,  I  will 
just  deal  with  the  local  boards.  Dr.  Hodgetts  has  stated 
that  the  idea  of  forming  a  local  board  is  in  order  to  take 
the  authority  away  from  the  City  Council.  Now  in  my 
opinion  that  will  create  a  very  large  amount  of  friction 
which  should  not  occur  in  connection  with  town  planning. 
The  whole  procedure  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  local  board  be  appointed  consist- 
ing of  two  officials,  the  mayor  and  two  rate-payers,  so  that 
you  exclude  the  local  authorities.  Now  what  is  the  out- 
come of  that?  The  local  authority  may  not  be  working 
in  unison  with  the  local  board,  and  as  it  is  provided  in  the 
act  that  any  debentures  which  have  to  be  issued  under  a 
town-planning  scheme  have  to  be  issued  by  the  local  au- 
thority or  City  Council,  the  City  Council  can  kill  any  town- 
planning  scheme. 

Then  again  it  is  provided  by  this  act  that  any  debentures 
which  have  to  be  issued  have  got  to  be  submitted  to  the 
rate-payers.  We  may  get  expert  advice  in  framing  the 
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town-planning  scheme,  but  whether  it  is  to  be  ultimately 
carried  out  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  subject. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Adams  one  question. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Great  Britain,  if  a  number  of  rate- 
payers request  the  Local  Government  Board  to  enforce  a 
town-planning  scheme,  the  Local  Government  Board  can 
compel  the  local  authority,  if  they  think  it  desirable,  to 
initiate  a  town-planning  scheme? 

MR.  ADAMS: 

It  is  exactly  the  same  in  this  act.  This  makes  provision 
that  the  central  board  or  the  local  board  may  prepare  and 
submit  a  scheme.  If  the  local  board  does  not  act,  the 
central  board  may  do  so. 

MR.  YORATH: 

But  in  this  case  it  is  "  may,"  not  "  shall." 

MR.  ADAMS: 

Perhaps  the  chairman  will  allow  me  to  make  just  one 
brief  statement  which  I  should  have  made  before.  Under 
the  English  act  a  representation  may  be  made  by  any  four 
rate-payers,  and  an  inquiry  has  to  be  held.  I  have  held 
two  inquiries  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
enforce  the  act,  because  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
very  much  against  using  the  mandamus  which  the  act  pro- 
vides. In  one  of  those  cases  we  persuaded  the  authority  to 
carry  on  a  scheme.  In  the  other  case  the  authority  re- 
fused to  act,  and  although  it  was  a  very  strong  case,  we 
took  no  action.  It  is  much  better  if  some  other  method 
can  be  used. 

Let  me  just  draw  your  attention  to  Clause  7,  Subsec- 
tion 2.  Those  who  are  studying  this  act  should  note  that 
particularly  I  think.  "A  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
obtain  compensation  under  this  section  on  account  of  any 
building  erected  on  or  contract  made,  or  other  thing  done 
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with  respect  to  land  included  in  a  scheme  after  the  time  at 
which  the  application  for  authority  to  prepare  the  scheme 
has  been  made  or  after  such  other  time  as  the  central 
board  may  fix,  for  the  purpose." 

Whenever  a  local  authority  in  England  applies  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  before  it  starts  to  think  out  a 
single  detail  of  its  scheme,  no  owner  can  do  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  proposed  scheme.  He  cannot  buy  land 
to  prevent  a  road  being  constructed  or  to  make  money  out 
of  the  proposed  improvement. 

I  should  also  have  told  you  before  that  in  England  we 
have  200  authorities  at  work  in  this  matter.  About  90 
have  either  prepared  schemes  or  have  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  prepare  them.  The  other  110  are  in  course  of  con- 
sidering or  preparing  schemes.  The  fact  that  so  few 
schemes  are  in  progress  should  not  influence  you,  for  this 
reason:  that  in  respect  of  those  90  areas  no  owner  can 
do  anything  to  interfere  with  the  proposed  scheme.  Do 
not  allow  the  argument  to  influence  you  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  prepare  a  scheme.  The  main  thing  is  that, 
after  the  authority  gets  permission  to  prepare  it,  no  specu- 
lation on  the  public  improvement  is  possible. 

MR.  L.  H.  GOTCH,  Calgary,  Alta.: 

The  Province  of  Alberta  already  has  an  act,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  used  in  any  way,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Prov- 
ince will  be  only  too  glad  to  waive  that  act  and  take  the 
one  for  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  if  that  act  proves  a  good 
one. 

In  looking  through  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  draft  the  act,  I  notice  there  is  no  representative 
west  of  Ottawa.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  carry  on  work  of 
this  kind  with  anybody  at  a  great  distance  from  the  head 
office,  but  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  it  might  be  possible 
to  have  a  corresponding  member  from  some  point  west  of 
Ottawa.  Some  conditions  that  apply  in  the  West  are 
very  different  from  those  in  the  East.  One  can  foresee 
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very  considerable  trouble  in  the  application  of  this  act  in 
the  way  of  friction  between  the  local  board  and  the  City 
Council.  For  instance,  power  is  given  to  the  local  board 
to  purchase  sites  and  receive  gifts ;  yet  to  obtain  any  money 
they  have  to  go  to  the  city  authority,  and  the  city  author- 
ity has  to  go  to  the  central  board  for  permission  to  put 
through  a  by-law. 

Another  point  is  that  in  the  West  we  have  no  authorities 
on  town  planning,  and  the  Commissioner  has  to  be  an 
authority.  The  danger  that  will  occur  there  is  that  politi- 
cal influence  will  be  used  to  put  into  a  position  of  very 
great  authority  a  man  who  is  not  capable  of  holding  that 
position.  That  should  be  very  carefully  guarded.  Too 
many  positions  in  the  West  are  filled  by  men  who  are  not 
really  capable  of  doing  the  work.  It  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake  if  this  act  were  put  into  force  in  the  West  with  such 
men  holding  power. 

The  formation  of  the  Committee  itself  and  the  local  board 
is  also  another  point  that  I  think  the  Committee  should  con- 
sider very  carefully.  It  is  provided  that  the  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  mayor  ex  officio,  the  engineer,  the  medi- 
cal health  officer,  possibly  an  architect  and  a  financier. 
Frankly,  I  think  the  city  engineer  and  the  medical  health 
officer  of  a  small  town  in  the  West  are  the  last  two  persons 
that  one  would  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  town 
planning. 

HON.   GEORGE  LANGLEY,   Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 

Regvna,  Sask.: 

In  reference  to  this  bill  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
proposal,  which  is,  after  all,  the  central  proposal  of  the 
bill,  is  a  reversal  entirely  of  our  democratic  order  of  things. 
We  have  been  until  now,  at  least  in  the  West  and  I  believe 
also  in  the  East,  recognizing  one  authority  and  one  author- 
ity only.  In  our  country  at  any  rate,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  among  our  friends  over  the  line,  it  is  not  the  court, 
supreme  or  otherwise ;  but  the  one  central  and  final  author- 
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ity  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  public  authority,  and 
no  other. 

Well,  now,  what  is  this  proposal?  This  proposal  is 
that  the  governments  of  the  different  Provinces  shall  super- 
impose upon  the  public  a  proposal,  whether  the  public  agree 
to  it  or  whether  they  do  not. 

I  may  tell  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  assembled  that 
during  our  session  last  year  we  had  a  town-planning  com- 
mittee in  the  city  of  Regina.  It  consisted  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  is  the  head  of  our  normal  school,  a  very  capable  man 
ind  a  good  scholar,  and  two  other  very  capable  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Regina,  who  prepared  a  town-planning  ar- 
rangement and  brought  it  to  me  to  be  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion. There  was  no  suggestion  that  we  should  create  an 
authority  that  should  go  to  our  municipalities  and  say, 
"  This  you  shall  do  because  we  tell  you."  We  have  never 
done  anything  of  that  kind  at  all,  but  we  have  given  to  our 
municipalities  power  to  do  this  or  to  do  that  or  to  leave 
it  undone,  as  they  think  proper. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  take  this  bill 
with  the  proposal  to  create  a  central  board  to  any  of  the 
provincial  governments  of  the  Dominion  with  a  hope  of 
getting  them  to  adopt  it. 

I  stand  in  a  different  position  from  practically  every 
other  gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  this  Convention.  Upon 
me  will  rest  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  and  upon  men 
occupying  the  position  I  occupy  in  the  other  Provinces 
will  rest,  the  responsibility  of  putting  this  proposal  on  the 
statute  book. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  our  friends  of  the  Committee  who 
have  drawn  this  bill  up,  and  to  all  our  friends  who  are  back- 
ing the  Committee :  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  in  our  own 
Province  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  single  moment. 
Now  I  want  to  say  that  very  plainly.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
against  town  planning.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  But 
this  proposal  for  town  planning  must,  in  our  own  Province, 
be  an  amendment  to  the  city  act  and  the  town  act,  giving 
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the  electors  complete  authority  to  say  whether  it  shall  or 
shall  not  go  into  effect.  And  don't  you  see  what  it  means  ? 
It  means  that  you  have  not  to  deal  with  governments ;  you 
have  to  deal  with  the  people.  But  our  people  have  a  con- 
science, and  if  the  men  and  women  in  this  Convention  are  in 
earnest,  as  I  hope  they  are,  your  business  is  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  our  people  to  embody  in  their  laws  your 
wishes  in  this  matter.  And  unless  you  do  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  your  getting  it  carried  into  effect. 

I  am  sure  our  American  visitors  have  had  a  lesson  today 
in  town  planning  in  the  ride  we  had  around  this  beautiful 
city.  Why,  all  the  desires  and  hopes  and  wishes  of  our 
American  visitors  have  been  put  into  practical  operation 
right  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  public  conscience,  which  has  acted  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,  should  not  be  appealed  to  all  over  Canada. 
Only  it  means  that  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  got  to 
get  out  among  our  people  and  quicken  them  until  the 
thought  that  is  in  your  own  mind  becomes  the  thought  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  our  people,  and  then  all  these 
things  that  you  desire  will  go  into  effect  without  any  trouble 
whatsoever. 

DR.  P.  H.  BRYCE,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa: 

I  would  like  to  refer  in  a  word  to  the  remarks  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Langley,  whom  I  heard  last  autumn  speaking  so  well 
in  his  own  city  with  regard  to  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
and  its  progress.  I  have  only  to  say  that  he  has  illustrated 
in  many  ways  the  history  of  the  old  Province  of  Ontario 
and  the  other  Provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
United  States  in  the  various  cities,  and  he  has  illustrated 
the  past ;  but  this  meeting,  I  hope,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
beginning  of  the  future. 

At  the  risk  of  personal  reference  I  may  say  that  thirty- 
odd  years  ago  I  started  to<  work  here  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  then  just 
constituted  by  law,  with  nothing  to  guide  me;  and  after 
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two  years'  experience  I  said  to  the  premier  of  that  day, 
Sir  Oliver  Mowet,  "  We  must  have  compulsory  boards  of 
health  if  we  are  going  to  progress  in  the  work  of  public 
health."  He  put  to  our  committee  the  possible  objections 
made  by  Mr.  Langley:  Are  the  people  ready  for  it?  Is  it 
necessary  ?  We  urged  both,  and  finally  he  said,  "  Get 
your  bill  drawn  up  and  we  will  see."  The  Public  Health 
Act  of  1884  followed  and  we  got  our  local  boards  of  health 
two  years  after  our  Provincial  board  was  first  established. 
It  was  the  beginning  and  the  only  possible  beginning  of 
constructive  work  in  public  health. 

I  take  it  in  this  particular  matter,  after  thirty  years' 
observation  of  our  municipalities,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  draft  of  the  bill  now  under  discussion  so  absolutely 
essential  to  development  along  any  correct  lines  as  that  of 
the  establishment  of  a  properly  appointed  central  authority 
for  the  Province  with  adequate  powers.  It  is  very  proper 
for  Mr.  Langley  or  anyone  else  to  point  out  the  political 
difficulties  in  getting  right  appointments.  That  is  another 
affair.  The  conscience,  as  Mr.  Langley  says,  of  our  people 
is  awakening,  and  it  will  be  for  that  conscience  to  indicate 
in  the  various  Provinces  who  those  men  will  be  to  whom  the 
work  will  be  given  to  carry  out  this  magnificent  task  of 
town  planning  and  of  bringing  the  conscience  of  our  people 
to  bear  on  the  social  questions  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

I  see  perfectly  well  the  point  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  made 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  act  regarding,  How  are  you  going 
to  get  the  money  from  the  Council?  But  in  too  many  cases, 
as  Dr.  Hodgetts  has  already  said,  the  councils  are  extrava- 
gant and  are  not  very  intelligent  as  to  the  administration 
or  expenditure  of  money.  The  point  to  be  made  clear  is  that 
you  must  establish  some  method  by  which  you  can  get,  so  to 
speak,  past  such  an  irregular  and  indefinite  method  of  ex- 
penditure as  has  been  referred  to  and  give  your  work  to  a 
board  more  or  less  technical  in  character.  I  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  Province,  or  in  some  of  the  other  Provinces, 
even  Mr.  Langley's  own  Province  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
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Already  we  have  here,  for  instance,  the  Sanatorium  Act, 
passed  fourteen  years  ago,  an  act  by  which  a  by-law  for 
money  for  the  establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  Preliminary  to  that  the 
site  and  character  of  the  sanatorium  have  to  be  established 
and  approved  of  by  the  central  board.  After  approval  and 
the  money  voted,  then  the  county  councils  appoint  a  board 
of  trustees,  one  retiring  each  year,  for  five  years,  to  admin- 
ister the  money  which  the  municipality  under  the  act  must 
supply.  Nothing  is  simpler,  and  in  this  act  there  is  noth- 
ing more  included  or  provided  than  is  already  in  existence 
in  other  acts  in  this  and  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

I  shall  not  go  on  further  except  to  say  that  Mr.  Adams 
has  illustrated  how  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  Eng- 
land has  grown  in  fifty  years.  I  think  it  is  some  fifty  years 
since  housing  acts  of  different  kinds  have  been  passed  in 
England,  and  now  they  have  got  to  the  point  of  giving 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  Act  of  1909,  the  first  concrete 
example  in  British  countries  of  what  the  public  conscience 
and  intelligence  is  demanding,  and  a  perfectly  clear  and 
defined  method  of  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

HON.  P.  S.  G.  MACKENZIE,  Provincial  Treasurer,  Quebec: 
Like  my  honorable  friend,  Mr.  Langley,  I  occupy  in  the 
Government  and  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  a 
position  of  responsibility,  and  I  cannot  say  offhand  what 
course  our  Legislature  would  be  disposed  to  take  if  the  draft 
bill  now  under  consideration  came  before  us  for  legislative 
action. 

In  a  three-minute  speech  one  cannot  go  into  details.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  I  came  here  in  a  very  receptive  mood, 
and  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  and  have  received  a  great  deal  of  most 
useful  information. 

I  may  say  that  I  favor  the  principle  of  the  draft  bill 
now  under  discussion,  but  I  hesitate  as  to  the  application 
,of  many  of  its  details,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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If  the  bill  were  to  come  before  our  Legislature  in  its  present 
form,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  adopted,  as  it  contains 
some  provisions  which  are  at  variance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  our  municipal  institutions.  It  would  probably  meet 
with  the  opposition  of  our  municipalities,  because  within 
the  limitations  of  the  general  law,  and  by  their  charters, 
they  are  autonomous.  Certain  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
undoubtedly  conflict  with  those  general  principles,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  powers  of  their  municipal  councils 
and  the  rate-payers  in  financial  matters  and  local  taxation. 
This  is  a  matter,  however,  of  education,  and  in  time,  no 
doubt,  great  progress  will  be  made. 

Indeed  we  have  already  made  some  progress.  In  1911  we 
passed  the  act  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Commis- 
sion Act,  which  applies  to  the  city  of  Montreal.  Under 
it  rights  have  been  granted  to  a  corporation  which  has  been 
organized,  and  briefly  stated  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  City 
Council,  to  carry  out  a  certain  defined  policy  with  respect 
to  the  construction  and  widening  of  streets  and  the  mak- 
ing of  parks  and  playgrounds. 

It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  inoperative  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  finan- 
cial provisions  to  enable  the  Parks  Commission  to  carry 
out  the  object  of  the  act.  During  last  session  the  act  was 
amended  authorizing  the  adoption  of  certain  financial  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  objects  of  the  bill 
will  be  accomplished. 

Last  session  also  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  adopted  legis- 
lation which  this  convention  will  regard  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  This  act  is  entitled  "An  Act  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  dwelling  houses  in  cities,  towns  and 
villages."  Under  this  act  the  formation  of  companies  is 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  in  munici- 
palities on  which  to  build  dwelling  houses  of  reasonable 
dimensions,  supplied  with  proper  improvements  and  in- 
tended to  be  let  at  moderate  prices,  and  a  municipality  is 
authorized  to  guarantee,  under  certain  conditions,  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  money  required  for  that  purpose.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  if  any  progress  has  been  made  under  the  act, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  it  will  be  generally  adopted. 
In  conclusion  I  may  say  to  you  that  if  this  question 
comes  up,  as  come  it  must — if  we  are  to  make  progress  and 
if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  great  humanitarian  principles 
which  we  have  heard  discussed  so  eloquently  and  with  such 
marked  ability  in  the  papers  that  have  been  read  and  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made  here — we  must  progress; 
and  I  may  tell  you  that  I  for  one,  when  the  time  comes, 
am  prepared  to  give  this  measure,  whenever  it  is  submitted, 
the  deepest  consideration  and  all  the  thought  I  can  bestow 
upon  it,  in  order  to  aid  in  bringing  about  the  results  which 
you  gentlemen  have  in  view  in  this  splendid  and  most  suc- 
cessful Conference. 

DR.  C.  A.  HODGETTS,  Ottawa: 

I  must  congratulate  the  last  speaker,  because  we  hail 
with  pleasure  the  words  of  a  statesman  that  he  will  care- 
fully consider  and  if  necessary  wisely  adopt.  We  have  so 
very  few  statesmen  in  Canada,  and  we  have  so  many  poli- 
ticians, that  therefore  in  many  matters  we  are  blocked.  But 
I  congratulate  the  honorable  member  from  Quebec  on  the 
way  he  has  spoken  in  reference  to  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
and  also  as  to  the  work  his  Province  has  done  with  respect 
to  housing.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  that  every  Province 
must  deal  with.  But  unfortunately  I  must  say  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  complete.  The  Committee  have  in  hand  the 
drafting  of  a  bill  referring  to  housing.  The  health  author- 
ities have  not  the  power  of  condemnation  today ;  they  have 
not  the  power  to  condemn  the  conversion  of  the  single 
home  into  the  packing  box  into  which  scores  of  individuals 
are  placed  and  which  is  a  crime.  The  Committee  have  in 
hand  the  preparing  of  a  bill  to  prevent  these  evils  I  have 
pointed  out. 

This  measure,  I  would  like  to  say,  is  a  measure  of  public 
health.  There  is  not  a  Province  of  Canada  or  a  city  of 
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the  United  States  but  what  passes  a  great  deal  of  public- 
health  legislation  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities measures  that  they  do  not  think  of  in  regard  to  other 
matters.  And  this  Town  Planning  Bill  and  the  House 
Bill  are  measures  of  health.  I  must  remind  the  honorable 
member  from  the  West  that  his  Province  today  has  as 
strong  a  public-health  act  as  any  Province  in  Canada,  and 
we  all  rejoice  in  it;  his  Province  has  given  to  one  official 
powers  much  greater  than  are  asked  for  here  to  be  given 
to  any  official. 

MR.  LANGLEY: 

Permit  me.  I  am  the  head  of  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Saskatchewan,  and  we  supply  all  the  money  for 
the  administration  of  that  department  from  the  Provincial 
funds.  If  we  had  to  go  to  the  municipalities  for  the 
money,  the  act  would  immediately  become  inoperative. 

DR.  HODGETTS  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  I  was  closing  the  discussion. 
I  think  that  is  a  parliamentary  rule ;  therefore  the  speaker 
is  out  of  order. 

Then,  sir,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  reference  to 
coordination.  It  was  that  very  thing  of  departments  and 
departmental  officials  that  the  Committee  was  endeavoring 
to  solve.  They  are  open  for  suggestions  and  hope  sugges- 
tions will  be  made  as  to  how  best  the  local  body  can  be 
formed  that  will  help  to  coordinate  municipal  work.  We 
all  know  that  with  governments  and  municipal  bodies  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  officials  in 
the  various  branches. 

As  regards  the  Chairman's  remarks,  I  would  point  out 
that  this  legislation  is  simply  enabling  legislation.  He  in- 
dicated that  Toronto  wished  to  do  many  things  in  the  past 
that  if  she  were  to  do  today  would  cost  the  rate-payers 
untold  sums  of  money.  This  is  simply  to  enable  the  city 
of  Toronto,  or  any  other  municipality,  town  or  village  that 
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wishes  to  build  wisely  and  well,  to  do  it  under  such  an  act 
as  this  if  it  were  passed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  There- 
fore in  that  respect  it  is  enabling  legislation  that  will  en- 
able Toronto  to  do1  what  it  wants  to  do.  If  the  town  of 
Oakville  to  the  west  does  not  want  to  do  anything  like  this, 
then  they  do  not  do  it. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Leavitt  I  have  dealt  with.  There 
will  be  another  bill  in  regard  to  the  housing  question. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Saskatoon,  I  would  say 
that  in  Great  Britain  today  and  in  other  countries  that 
I  have  been  privileged  to  visit,  an  act  of  this  kind  is  not 
compulsory.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Right  Honorable 
John  Burns,  before  quitting  his  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  indicated  in  a  speech  given  in 
London  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  in  England  at  the 
present  time  to  make  that  act  compulsory.  How  much 
greater  would  it  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  it  here.  But  if 
you  have  legislation,  then  you  can  go  on  and  educate 
the  people.  I  claim  that  wise  legislation  should  come 
first  and  then  you  will  get  results. 

In  respect  to  railways,  we  all  know  in  Canada  that  it  is 
a  regrettable  thing  that  our  railways  receive  their  incor- 
poration from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  only  incorporates  railway  companies,  but  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies.  We  find  a  Central  Legis- 
lature giving  away  to  corporations  rights  and  privileges 
that  are  denied  to  the  individual.  You  cannot  plant  a 
large  telephone  pole  in  front  of  your  house  for  any  pur- 
pose unless  you  get  proper  permission.  In  fact  I  don't 
think  you  could  get  permission  to  do  it  at  all.  But  a 
corporation  can  come  along  and  plant  telegraph  poles 
where  and  when  and  how  they  like.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
railways.  That  is  one  of  our  difficulties  in  this  country, 
that  the  railways  receive  legislation  from  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Central  Government  has  very  little  con- 
trol over  matters  with  regard  to  municipalities.  However, 
that  is  possibly  a  difficulty  that  in  the  future  can  be  solved, 
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as  other  questions  have  been  solved  by  proper  representa- 
tion to  the  federal  authority. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  if  any  Canadian, 
or  anybody  else,  would  like  to  send  communications  to  this 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  this  bill,  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  them.  Further,  I  would  add  that  it  is 
the  intention,  I  believe,  of  the  Commission  that  as  soon  as 
the  draft  is  finally  made,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  attorney 
generals  of  each  of  the  Provinces  for  their  consideration 
and  amendments,  if  any,  and  then  returned  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation.  Nothing  will  be  done  hurriedly 
about  it ;  but  it  is  imperative  that  something  be  done  speed- 
ily. We  in  Canada  must  act  wisely  and  well,  but  not 
hurriedly. 
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CANADA    AND     THE    UNITED     STATES     AS     A 
FIELD  FOR   THE   GARDEN   CITY  MOVEMENT 

G.  TRAFFORD  HEWITT 
President  of  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  Land  Corporation,  Limited 

THROUGHOUT  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilized 
world  there  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  improve- 
ment of  living  and  housing  conditions.  In  England  and 
the  countries  of  the  Continent  there  have  been  obvious  signs 
of  this  advance  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  model 
towns  which  have  been  established  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  there  is  evidence 
today  that  people  generally  are  keen  to  dwell  under  more 
healthful  conditions  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  their  homes 
both  internally  and  externally. 

The  question  of  providing  suitable  homes  for  working- 
men  and  their  families  at  prices  that  are  not  absurdly  above 
the  means  of  the  average  worker  is  one,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  which  up  to  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  had  not 
been  seriously  considered.  Every  day  the  work  of  provid- 
ing decent  accommodation  for  the  workingman  is  becoming 
more  difficult,  and  the  only  solution  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem is  offered  by  the  Garden  City  and  Town  Planning 
Movement,  which  has  reached  its  highest  development  in 
England,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  means  of  avoiding 
congestion  and  overcrowding  in  industrial  urban  centers 
as  well  as  a  method  for  the  establishment  of  new  industrial 
communities. 

The  housing  problem  today  is  divorced  entirely  from 
any  element  of  philanthropy  and  enters  into  the  realm  of 
business.  If  the  city  workman  is  to  become  efficient,  is  to 
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remain  efficient,  and  if  the  Canadian  and  American  manu- 
facturer is  to  attract  the  best  stamp  of  workman,  suitable 
houses  must  be  provided.  When  I  say  houses  I  do  not  mean 
tenements  or  little  tucked-up  apartments  shared  by  two  or 
more  families.  What  a.  workman  wants,  and  what  he  should 
be  provided  with,  is  a  real  home ;  a  sanitary,  well-built  house 
with  all  modern  improvements,  plenty  of  room  for  his 
children,  with  ample  playgrounds  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
house  and  at  a  price  well  within  his  means. 

Considered    from    the   financial   point   of   view,    Garden 

ities  may  be  divided  into  three  types.     First,  those  which 
'orm  part  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise  and  give  no  return 

hatever   on   the    capital    invested;    secondly,    enterprises 

here  the  return  is  limited  to  a  small  fixed  dividend;  and 
thirdly,  enterprises  permeated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  in> 

rove  the  conditions  of  the  workers  and  producers  of  na- 

onal  wealth,  and  to  do  so  on  sound  commercial  lines. 
I  should  like  to  make  clear  the  point  that  the  Garden 

ity  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Garden  Suburb.  The 
Garden  City  is  a  city  and  a  self-sustaining  unit.  It 
is  not  a  suburb  attached  to  some  other  city.  The  best  illus- 
tration of  the  Garden  Suburb  is  to  be  found  at  the  Hamp- 
stead  Garden  Suburb  in  London.  The  best  specimen  of 
the  Garden  City  is  Letchworth,  about  40  miles  from  Lon- 

on.  The  highest  type  of  Garden  City  is  not  the  one  with 
single  dominating  industrial  establishment,  but  is  one 
ilt  up  about  a  number  of  different  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. The  Garden  City  Movement  has  filled  an  intense 
want  in  the  development  of  the  modern  city  and  in  the 
program  of  housing  reform.  It  has  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  building  new  cities  upon  absolutely  model  lines, 
and  the  control  of  the  future  development  of  the  city  in  the 
hands  of  a  centralized  body  which  holds  and  controls  all 
the  land.  It  has  actually  effected  the  removal  of  consider- 
able numbers  of  people  from  the  congested  areas  of  the 
city.  In  Bournville,  for  example,  40  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  not  connected  with  the  Cadbury  business  at  all,  but 
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work  in  Birmingham.    Port  Sunlight  has,  in  the  same  way, 
drawn  most  of  its  population  from  Liverpool. 

The  village  of  Port  Sunlight  is  located  about  six  miles 
from  Liverpool.  The  land  which  originally  comprised  56 
acres  now  amounts  to  444  acres,  of  which  about  231  acres 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  houses,  gardens,  parks  and 
public  improvements.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
village  is  the  variety  of  its  architecture,  and  the  most  diver- 
sified styles  are  to  be  found  side  by  side.  A  maximum  of 
ten  houses  to  the  acre  has  been  adhered  to  throughout.  The 
houses  are  of  two  different  types,  one  type  consisting  of  a 
kitchen,  scullery  and  four  bedrooms.  These  houses  usually 
rent  by  the  week  at  $1.25  and  $1.75  respectively,  and  this 
rental  includes  rates,  taxes,  repairs  and  maintenance.  This 
village  is  essentially  and  actually  a  part  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing business  and  its  system  of  management.  Sir 
William  Lever  calls  it  "  prosperity  sharing,"  and  the  rents 
which  are  charged  for  the  houses  are  only  sufficient  to  pay 
for  depreciation  and  up-keep.  As  a  separate  entity  the 
housing  part  of  Port  Sunlight  is  not  self-supporting,  for  it 
does  not  pay  any  return  whatsoever  on  the  tremendous 
capital  investment.  The  owner  of  the  factory  makes  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  return  whatever  on  the 
capital  investment,  but  he  has  taken  this  means  of  sharing 
prosperity  or  profits  with  his  employees  and  he  has  made 
sure  at  the  same  time  that  not  only  the  employees  them- 
selves, but  also  their  families,  share  the  benefit  and  share 
them  in  ways  which  are  useful  and  valuable  to  themselves. 
With  this  object  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  only 
employees  of  the  factory  are  permitted  to  rent  houses. 
There  would  be  no  point  in  sharing  prosperity  with  persons 
who  had  no  part  in  creating  it.  Port  Sunlight  is  essentially, 
therefore,  a  part  of  a  big  manufacturing  organization.  The 
feature  of  the  village  is  the  gardens:  front  gardens,  back 
gardens,  flower  gardens,  vegetable  gardens  and  allotment 
gardens  in  which  the  people  take  great  pride  and  delight. 
Some  of  the  more  resourceful  tenants  produce  sufficient 
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garden  crops  to  pay  their  rent.  The  allotment  gardens  are 
plots  of  land  not  immediately  j  oining  the  gardens  which  are 
rented  at  a  nominal  sum  of  $1.25  yearly,  and  the  variety  of 
products  and  the  productiveness  of  these  gardens  is  really 
astonishing. 

With  regard  to  Bournville,  the  difference  between  it  and 
Port  Sunlight  may  be  best  expressed  by  the  words  of  Mr. 
George  Cadbury  himself,  who  once  said  in  reference  to  the 
village,  "  I  do  not  want  to  make  money ;  I  want  to  make 
men."  Both  villages  have,  as  their  chief  support,  a  single 
large  industry.  In  Bournville,  however,  residence  is  not 
restricted  to  employees,  but  anyone  who  wishes  may  go  and 
reside  there.  The  village  is  owned  by  the  Bournville  Village 
Trust,  which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Cadbury  busi- 
ness, and  Bournville  would  go  on  just  the  same  as  at  pres- 
ent, even  if  no  factory  existed.  Mr.  Cadbury  has  created  a 
beautiful  village  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham.  His 
chief  aim  has  been  to  solve  the  housing  problem,  to  build 
a  city  in  which  there  shall  be  no  crowding  of  cottages  on 
the  land  and  no  crowding  of  the  people  in  the  cottages,  in 
which  each  house  shall  have  a  good-sized  garden  and  no 
building  shall  occupy  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  site 
upon  which  it  is  erected.  There  are  always  to  be  wide 
roads,  and  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  land  in  addition  to  the 
roads  and  gardens  is  to  be  reserved  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion grounds.  The  village  came  into  existence  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  today  comprises  an  area  of  about  612  acres 
with  over1  900  houses  erected  and  occupied  by  over  5,000 
people.  The  types  of  architecture  are  varied,  and  the  plan 
of  the  village  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  original  contour  of  the  land.  There  are  seven  houses 
to  the  acre,  and  the  sizes  and  planning  of  the  houses  vary 
considerably.  One  type  has  two  living  rooms,  a  kitchen 
and  three  bedrooms,  and  the  rents  are  remarkably  low, 
some  of  the  houses  being  rented  for  only  one  dollar  per 
week,  but  this  does  not  include  rates.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  owned  by  the  residents  who  have  taken  long-time  leases 
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on  the  ground.  None  of  the  land,  however,  is  permanently 
alienated.  One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in 
Bournville  is  the  gardens  and  allotments.  Their  cultiva- 
tion has  been  most  successful.  The  result  of  a  test  of  25 
gardens  shows  that  the  total  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$250  per  acre,  and  that  these  acres  were  producing  more 
than  six  times  the  value  of  their  former  produce,  and  in 
addition  were  housing  people  at  the  same  time  under  ideal 
conditions. 

The  first  Garden  City  to  be  formed  on  any  comprehensive 
plan  was  the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth,  situated  about 
34  miles  from  London  and  comprising  an  area  of  about 
4,000  acres.  Founded  by  a  group  of  people  who  have  lim- 
ited their  possible  dividends,  located  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  London,  and  where  only  ten  years  ago  there 
were  a  couple  of  small  hamlets,  numbering  in  all  about  200 
persons,  depending  for  its  support  neither  on  pure  philan- 
thropy nor  on  a  single  business  enterprise,  Letchworth  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  real  solution  of  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Its  success,  economically,  also  indicates  that  it  will  be 
permanent  and  the  forerunner  of  many  other  similar  cities. 
The  whole  plan  was  the  outcome  of  a  book  published  in 
1898  entitled  "  Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow,"  by  Ebenezer 
Howard.  At  the  time  his  ideas  were  thought  to  be  vision- 
ary and  the  scheme  as  outlined  in  his  book  was  considered 
to  be  a  Utopian  scheme  of  city  building,  but  within  the 
fourteen  years  since  his  book  was  first  published,  this  so- 
called  vision  has  become  a  definitely  realized  ideal.  Today 
Letchworth,  after  ten  years,  has  a  population  of  over 
10,000  people.  There  are  already  erected  over  2,000  houses 
and  shops,  four  churches,  four  public  baths,  a  moving- 
picture  theater,  political  and  social  clubs,  a  swimming 
bath  and  public  and  private  schools.  In  addition  to  this 
prosperity  there  are  10  miles  of  new  roads,  20  miles  of 
water  main,  15  miles  of  gas  main  and  14  miles  of  sewers. 
Letchworth  aims  at  relieving  city  congestion,  building  a 
town  with  a  comprehensive  and  definite  plan  and  with  fore- 
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sight,  as  opposed  to  the  go-as-you-please  growth  of  the 
modern  city.  The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  Garden  City 
of  Letchworth  is  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  fac- 
tories and  workshops  which  have  moved  out  from  big  cities 
and  located  there.  The  total  is  now  over  67,  and  many 
of  them  are  large  and  have  a  considerable  number  of  em- 
ployees. Some  of  the  workers  have  come  from  London  and 
other  big  towns  in  England  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  low  rates,  the  low  price  of  land  and  low  cost  of  light 
and  fuel  and,  above  all,  the  excellent  conditions  of  living. 
One  factory  transplanted  itself  bodily  to  Letchworth  from 
London  and  brought  with  it  its  entire  working  force,  num- 
bering about  150  people.  Not  one  worker  remained  in 
London  and,  what  is  better,  not  one  has  returned. 
The  four  main  features  of  Letchworth  are  these: 

1.  The  freehold  of  the  town  is  held  by  the  Company  in 
the  interests  of  the  present  and  future  community. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  houses  to  the  acre  is  twelve. 

3.  Only  one-third  of  the  six  square  miles  of  the  estate 
is  being  developed  as  a  town,  two-thirds  of  the  area  being 
retained  around  the  town  as  rural  and  park  land. 

4.  The  shareholders  of  the  Company  are  entitled  to  a 
cumulative  dividend,  limited  to  5  per  cent  per  annum.    The 
surplus  which  in  time  will  arise  from  the  conversion  of  rural 
land  into  urban  land  will  go  to  the  tenants  and  lessees 
in  one  form  or  another. 

These  features  hardly  need  any  explanation,  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  necessary  to  insure  the  prime  objects 
of  the  Garden  City  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the  town  will 
develop  along  the  lines  which  have  been  laid  down.  Two 
practical  principles  have  been  steadily  kept  in  mind  and 
have  made  the  success  at  Letchworth.  They  are: 

First,  the  aim  in  encouraging  industries  to  locate  in 
Letchworth  has  always  been  to  have  such  a  grouping  of 
the  different  trades  and  occupations  that  both  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  will  find  regular  employment.  This 
policy  has  developed  an  all-round  labor  market,  which, 
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although  smaller  than  that  of  London,  presents  similar 
advantages. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  settled  and  definite  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Company  to  provide  recreation  and  pas- 
times similar  to  those  that  the  people  enjoy  in  their  homes 
in  the  larger  cities.  The  initial  success  of  Letchworth  has 
been  its  ability  to  attract  manufacturers,  and  its  continued 
success  is  due  to  a  well-rounded  labor  market  and  its  efforts 
in  replacing  and  adding  to  the  pleasures  and  enjoyment  of 
city  life. 

The  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  is  due  to  the  genius  and 
energy  of  Mrs.  Barnett  of  Toynbee  Hall,  London.  Many 
others  have  helped  in  the  work,  some  in  big  positions  and 
many  in  small,  but  it  was  Mrs.  Barnett  who  had  the  first 
inspiration  and  who  enlisted  the  interests  of  those  whose 
help  was  essential  to  success,  and  who,  by  steadfast  faith 
and  splendid  enthusiasm,  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the 
first  example  of  town  planning  in  England  that  observes 
the  economic  requirements  of  the  housing  problem  as  well 
as  the  hygienic  and  artistic  idea.  This  scheme  is  in  no 
sense  a  purely  local  matter,  benefiting  only  the  people  who 
are  housed  in  this  particular  suburb.  It  is  of  great  national 
importance,  because  it  is  founded  on  sound  business  prin- 
ciples ;  and  until  the  housing  problem  is  dealt  with  on  these 
lines,  it  will  never  be  solved. 

The  estate  consisted  of  320  acres,  and  an  interesting 
feature  in  this  Hampstead  scheme  was  the  handing  over  to 
the  public  of  80  acres  for  a  public  park  to  be  added  to 
Hampstead  Heath.  This  was  a  generous  thing  to  do 
and  all  the  more  useful  because  business  matters  were 
not  forgotten.  Generosity  governed  by  sound  business 
principles  is  ten  thousand  times  more  helpful  than  thought- 
less charity,  no  matter  how  kind  hearted.  The  business  side 
of  this  transaction  was  that  a  strip  of  land  all  round  the 
open  space  was  reserved  by  the  Company  for  building  pur- 
poses. This  strip  provided  valuable  building  sites  for  well- 
to-do  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  figure  for  situ- 
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ations  that  can  never  be  spoiled  owing  to  the  permanent 
open  space  in  front  of  them.  The  returns  from  these  valu- 
able building  sites  have  proved  of  great  financial  assistance 
to  the  rest  of  the  scheme. 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  Mr.  Rown- 
tree's  Model  Village  at  Earswick,  near  York;  Sir  Richard 
Paget's  beautiful  Fallings  Park  Garden  Suburb  near  Wol- 
verhampton;  Coryndon,  the  Garden  Village  built  by  Mr. 

ohn  Cory,  seven  miles  from  Cardiff;    and  the  Harborne 

enants  at  Birmingham. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  describe  the  best  examples  of 

e  Garden  Cities  in  England  and  you  will  not  fail  to  ap- 
reciate  the  fact  that  these  Garden  Cities  are  full  of  sug- 

stion  for  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Today,  cities 
are  springing  up  in  Canada  like  mushrooms,  and  doing  their 
utmost  to  attract  manufacturers.  The  housing  of  the 
workmen  and  the  general  population  of  these  cities  is  of 
vital  importance,  and  I  have  very  carefully  considered  the 
question  "  What  field  does  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  offer  for  this  Garden  City  Movement  ?  " 
I  consider  that  these  two  countries  offer  such  enormous 
scope  for  this  work,  and  on  sound  and  remunerative  business 
lines,  that  I  have  decided  to  devote  my  time  to  it  entirely 
in  the  future,  and  I  have  already  started  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  Canada  to  take  up  this  work.  I  consider 
that  there  is  in  the  world  today  no  better  field  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital,  and  to  me  it  has  the  added  attraction 
of  knowing  that  I  can  earn  6  per  cent  on  my  money  as  well 
as  at  the  same  time  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
people  are  today  living  in  this  country. 

You  may  find  an  enthusiast  here  and  there,  who  will  pro- 
vide good  cheap  houses  for  the  people,  but  unless  Garden 
City  methods  pay,  as  they  undoubtedly  will  if  properly 
carried  out,  it  will  not  really  help  the  solution  of  the  hous- 
ing problem.  When  I  advocate  Garden  City  methods  I  do 
so  from  its  economic  advantages,  and  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  by  this  term  the  10,  20  or  50  per  cent  profit 
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of  land  speculation  and  jerry-building.  I  am  referring  to 
a  sound,  safe,  permanent,  6-per-cent  investment.  The 
Garden  City  method  is  not  only  capable  of  preventing  waste 
of  health  and  wealth,  but  it  can,  and  in  fact  has,  in  other 
countries,  enormously  increased  the  national  wealth  by  as- 
sisting and  encouraging  industry  and  commerce.  Largely 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  immigration,  the  develop- 
ment of  towns  in  Canada  has  not  been  at  all  on  satisfactory 
lines,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  so-called  houses  have  been 
thrown  together,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  condemned 
for  sanitary  reasons.  As  for  town  planning,  there  has 
been  none.  The  speculative  owner  of  property  has,  with 
the  aid  of  the  provincial  or  local  land  surveyor,  mapped 
out  streets  and  lots,  so  as  to  make  the  most  for  the  owners, 
while  no  thought  or  heed  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
how  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
health  and  convenience  of  the  community.  As  a  result  we 
find  that  already  Canadian  cities  and  towns,  upon  acquiring 
additional  areas,  have  been  put  to  expense  in  righting  mis- 
takes which  should  never  have  been  permitted,  errors  in 
the  manner  of  planning  roads  and  streets,  the  failure  to 
provide  roads  and  playgrounds,  and  the  non-enforcement 
of  proper  restrictions  in  respect  to  the  height  of  buildings 
and  the  area  to  be  built  on.  That  such  conditions  as  these 
should  grow  up  in  a  young  country,  without  the  people  be- 
coming conscious  of  them,  is  not  strange,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  the  citizens  of  these  towns  can  no  longer  plead 
ignorance.  Fortunately,  thus  early  in  our  national  life 
we  may  come  to  realize  these  mistakes,  and  although  we 
cannot  right  all  of  them,  yet  we  may,  before  property  in 
these  cities  becomes  too  congested  and  valuable,  make  pro- 
vision that,  in  the  near  future  at  least,  some  of  these  errors 
may  be  remedied  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  rate-payer. 
It  is  most  important  that  this  work  should  be  undertaken 
at  once,  since  the  enormous  tide  of  immigration  is  con- 
stantly bringing  a  large  number  of  town  dwellers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  who  gravitate  to  the  cities  and  towns. 
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This  settlement  in  cities  and  towns  has  already  led  to  over- 
crowding in  the  old  centers  and  to  the  development  of  shack 
towns  in  their  vicinity.  The  increased  demand  for  houses 
has  created  the  opportunity  for  the  real-estate  speculator 
and  his  confrere,  the  jerry-builder,  who  are  a  detriment 
to  the  community  in  general  and  a  curse  to  the  mechanic 
and  artisan  class.  The  feeble  efforts  of  city  councils  are 
in  many  cases  truly  pitiful,  and  the  success  of  Letchworth 
and  the  other  Garden  Cities  in  England,  from  a  purely 
economic  standpoint,  demonstrates  the  direction  of  real 
success,  and  some  of  the  towns  with  industrial  ambitions 
might  do  well  to  take  a  cue  from  what  has  been  done  in 
England. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  method  of  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  our  great  cities  and  as  a  means  of  furthering  their 
good  along  healthful  and  decent  lines,  the  Garden  City 
Movement  offers  more  than  a  mere  suggestion.  In  fact 
it  is  the  only  real  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  modern  times.  Industrial  suburbs  developed  about  the 
great  cities  would  no  doubt  be  successful,  and  no  municipal 
effort  should  be  spared  in  this  direction  which  would  produce 
tangible  results.  The  laying-out  of  these  suburban  districts 
and  their  development  along  Garden  City  lines  would  solve 
once  and  for  all  the  vexed  city  problems  of  housing,  con- 
gestion and  rapid  transit. 

DISCUSSION 

DR.  EMILE  NADEAU,  Quebec: 

As  a  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  our  Provincial 
Legislature  has  already  passed  two  bills  respecting  housing 
and  town  planning. 

The  first  one,  passed  in  1912  and  amended  last  session, 
provides  for  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Com- 
mission, for  the  development  of  the  Island  of  Montreal. 

The  second  bill  passed  this  year  is  "An  Act  to  en- 
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courage  the  construction  of  dwellings  in  cities,  towns  and 
villages."  Like  the  Ontario  Act,  it  gives  permission  to  the 
municipalities  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  a  bona-fide  com- 
pany to  the  extent  of  85  per  cent  of  the  investment. 

The  city  of  Maisonneuve,  near  Montreal,  has  already 
passed  a  resolution  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  one  or  more 
companies  to  the  extent  of  $500,000. 

The  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  for  many  reasons  it 
is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss,  have  refused  to 
guarantee  the  bonds  of  the  Quebec  Sanitary  Housing  Com- 
pany, although  the  promoters  of  the  Company  were  the 
leading  citizens  of  Quebec  and  the  press  and  public  were 
much  in  favor  of  the  undertaking. 

In  connection  with  the  topic,  "  Canada  as  a  field  for  the 
Garden  City  Movement,"  I  would  like  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  a  sketch  and  description  of  the  plan  we  in- 
tended to  develop  near  Quebec : 

I  am  not  a  town  planner  and  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
is  a  plan.  It  is  only  a  sketch  I  wish  to  submit  to  you 
for  criticism.  It  is  not  copyrighted  and  it  does  not 
belong  to  me.  It  belongs  to  every  public-spirited  citizen 
of  Canada. 

If  the  Garden  City  Movement,  like  the  motor-car  move- 
ment, is  here  to  stay,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  give 
practical  shape  to  such  a  plan  or  a  similar  one,  and  we 
have  already  sufficient  legislation  to  build  a  model  suburb 
or  city  somewhere  in  Canada. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  England,  who  were  in  favor  of 
"  let  well  enough  alone,"  laughed  at  Mr.  Howard  some  ten 
years  ago  when  he  wrote  his  book  "  Garden  Cities  of  To- 
morrow." However,  he  found  a  certain  number  of  idealists 
who  went  with  him  35  miles  from  London  and  decided  to 
build  a  model  Garden  City  on  a  plot  of  4,500  acres  of  land. 
Today,  after  ten  years  of  hard  work,  they  have  there  about 
2,000  buildings,  a  population  of  10,000  people,  living  a 
happy  life  in  the  open  air,  surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers, 
with  a  general  death-rate  of  5  per  1,000. 
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Although  I  do  not  know  of  any  Howard  in  this  country, 
I  think  there  could  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Con- 
federation, the  first  of  July,  1917,  by  the  official  inaugu- 
ration of  a  Garden  City  somewhere  in  Canada. 

MR.  W.  R.  DAVIDGE,  London,  Eng.: 

The  point  that  appeals  to  me  with  regard  to  Garden 
Suburbs  and  Garden  Cities  is  that  there  is  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  the  principle  should  not  be  applied  in  Canada,  in 
America,  in  the  Antipodes  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  simply 
applied  common  sense,  and  the  whole  object  of  the  thing 
first  of  all  must  needs  be  appreciated.  The  whole  object 
of  the  thing  is  to  provide  good  comfortable  dwellings  for 
everybody;  not  only  comfortable,  but  pleasant,  dwellings 
at  a  reasonable  figure.  The  Garden  City  may  be  described 
as  a  city  of  homes  in  which  every  home  is  worth  living  in. 

There  is  no  reason,  to  my  mind,  why  a  Garden  City 
should  not  be  adapted  from  an  existing  city.  It  is  better 
if  you  can  start  afresh;  but  if  you  cannot  do  that,  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  an  existing  city,  with  all  its  faults, 
may  be  turned  gradually  into  a  Garden  City  pure  and 
simple.  It  is,  of  course,  a  process  much  more  difficult  than 
starting  afresh. 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  Garden  City  of  Letch- 
worth  —  which  is  practically  the  only  city  which  can  really 
call  itself  a  Garden  City  in  the  proper  sense  at  the  present 
moment  —  is  that  it  is  a  city  complete  in  itself;  complete 
with  its  manufactures,  with  houses  for  the  rich  and  houses 
for  the  poor,  self-contained  and  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
open  country.  Toronto  is  a  big  city,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  Toronto  should  grow  on  and  on  ad  infinitum  until 
it  reaches  the  next  city  westward  or  northward.  There  is 
no  reason  why  Toronto  should  not  rather  surround  itself 
with  open  spaces.  You  will  tell  me  at  once  that  the  price 
would  be  prohibitive.  But  look  at  it  from  a  common-sense 
point  of  view.  You  have  at  the  present  moment  a  certain 
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amount  of  land  around  this  city  that  is  ripe  for  immediate 
development.  Would  the  city  be  any  worse  off  as  a  city 
if  the  whole  of  that  land  which  is  now  ripe  was  allocated, 
we  will  say,  for  a  belt  of  agricultural  land  or  public  park 
or  whatever  you  like,  and  the  ripe  land  was  immediately 
shifted  two  miles  farther  out?  It  is  clear  that  the  cost 
to  the  community  is  only  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  land  where 
the  new  beginning  starts. 

As  far  as  garden  settlements  are  concerned,  whether  it 
is  a  suburb  or  a  city,  you  must  start  far  enough  out.  The 
Hampstead  cottages  are  within  four  miles  of  the  center  of 
London,  and  very  many  of  those  houses  rent  at  two  dollars 
a  week.  Every  one  of  those  houses  is  worth  living  in.  If 
it  can  be  done  within  four  miles  of  London  at  two  dollars 
a  week,  surely  something  of  the  same  sort  can  be  done  for, 
say,  three  or  four  dollars  a  week  within  four  miles  of  the 
center  of  Toronto.  As  to  the  special  figures,  that  is  a 
point  that  you  with  your  local  knowledge  should  be  able 
to  go  into.  The  great  point  is  that  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  your  new  suburbs  should  be  tacked  on  to  the  old 
blocks.  With  transportation  facilities  and  growing  means 
of  getting  to  and  fro,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  start  some  two  or  three  miles  farther  out  and  have  a 
new  settlement  with  plenty  of  health-giving  open  spaces. 
You  get  your  land  cheaply  and  at  the  same  time  you  obtain 
conditions  which  make  life  worth  living.  You  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  common  sense 
and  actual  figures.  Liverpool  and  other  cities  are  improv- 
ing on  their  own  work.  Each  year  they  go  one  better,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Toronto  and  the  other  cities  of  Canada 
and  the  States  generally  do  not  want  to  go  back.  You 
want  each  year  to  go  steadily  forward,  making  life  worth 
living  for  everyone. 

MR.  ARTHUR  C.  COMEY,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission,  which  is  the 
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only  state  commission  that  I  know  of  at  present  trying  to 
get  new  housing  carried  out.  We  have  thought  that  if  we 
could  establish  suburbs  of  the  type  which  you  have  seen 
tonight,  in  Massachusetts,  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
to  offset  the  tenement  development  that  is  spreading  so 
rapidly  through  New  England  and  New  Jersey. 

We  last  year  drew  up  the  terms  for  organizing  such  com- 
panies as  Mr.  Hewitt's  excellent  company  in  Canada.  Of 
course  in  the  United  States  we  have  to  rely  upon  private 
initiative  entirely.  We  cannot  get  85  per  cent  of  the  funds 
backed  by  the  city,  as  you  have  in  Toronto,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  rather  slower  work.  We  investigated  a  number 
of  prospects  around  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  lately  we  have  found  a  rather  un- 
usual opportunity  at  Billerica,  where  the  Boston  &  Maine 
shops  have  created  a  great  demand  for  homes,  and  where 
the  land  is  still  cheap.  We  have  prepared  plans  and  as- 
sisted in  every  way  to  establish  a  company  out  there.  We 
think  that  is  a  logical  thing  for  the  state  commission  to  do. 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  talked  of  commercial  profit.  The  start- 
ing of  such  ventures  as  this  for  workingmen  entails  a  greater 
risk  than  subsequent  companies,  and  later  on  5  per  cent 
will  probably  be  considered  a  reasonable  commercial  profit 
for  such  a  company.  In  England  they  only  receive  4% 
per  cent  and  are  glad  to  get  that.  We  are  endeavoring 
in  Massachusetts  to  establish  5-per-cent  limited  dividend 
companies,  which  will  take  up  properties  and  develop  them 
on  Garden  Suburb  lines,  including  copartnership  and  all 
the  elements  that  go  into  the  English  schemes.  The  effect 
of  the  limited  dividend  is  to  transfer  the  interest  at  once 
from  financial  profit,  which  is  the  primary  interest  of  the 
speculative  dealer  in  real  estate,  to  the  tenant  and  the  resi- 
dent, and  that  of  course  is  the  important  thing  to  us. 
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PROVISION     FOR     FUTURE     RAPID     TRANSIT: 

SUBWAY,   ELEVATED   OR   OPEN   CUT,   AND 

THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  CITY  PLAN 

JOHN  VIPOND  DAVIES 
Mem.  Inst.  C.  E.t  Mem.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E.,  Mem.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E. 

THE  title  assigned  to  me  as  the  subject  of  this  paper  in- 
troduces such  limitations  that  it  is  necessary  to  some  extent 
to  break  away  from  a  strict  adherence  to  it  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  little  perspective  which  one  is  unable  to  get  at  close 
range. 

The  term  "  rapid  transit "  itself,  as  applied  to  the  great 
problem  of  city  passenger  transportation,  has  come  to 
be  used  with  the  idea  that  it  will  provide  the  solution  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  travel  incident  to  the  concentration  of 
population  in  the  great  cities,  while  it  is  essentially  only 
one  element  in  this  great  problem.  The  title  of  this  paper, 
"Provision  for  Future  Rapid  Transit,"  etc.,  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  city  plan  under  consideration  has  not 
yet  reached  a  point  where  so-called  rapid  transit  is  neces- 
sary or  essential,  and  that,  therefore,  the  actual  need  has 
not  yet  been  reached;  consequently,  it  would  appear  that 
to  consider  such  a  subject,  the  logical  way  must  be  to 
obtain  the  conditions  that  have  been  reached  in  cities  which 
have  attained  a  position  requiring  such  facilities,  and  to 
work  backward  through  their  development  period  in  order 
to  arrive  at  what  should  be  considered  for  the  future  needs 
of  an  embryo  city. 

The  development  of  all  big  cities  of  the  world  has  been 
dependent  on  transportation.  The  early  cities  were,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  built  on  waterways  where  the  water 
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furnished  the  means  of  transportation,  and  even  in  the 
development  of  New  York  City,  the  original  city  plan  was 
laid  out  with  the  east-and-west  streets  running  between  the 
North  (Hudson)  River  and  the  East  River  at  frequent 
intervals,  because  the  means  of  transportation  was  by  those 
rivers,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  intercommunication 
from  side  to  side  were  considered  of  superior  importance 
to  the  longitudinal  movement  which  it  was  then  believed 
would  always  remain  upon  the  waters  of  the  North  River 
and  the  East  River. 

When  we  consider  that  the  first  practical  locomotive 
engine  (the  "  Rocket,"  built  by  George  and  Robert  Ste- 
phenson)  made  its  first  trip  on  October  6,  1829 ;  that  the 
first  railway  operating  as  a  common  carrier  (the  Liverpool 
&  Manchester  Railway)  was  opened  January  1,  1830;  and 
that  Fulton's  first  steamboat  was  built  in  1807  only,  we 
can  appreciate  how  short  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the 
problem  of  modern  transportation  has  presented  itself  for 
solution. 

At  the  present  time,  and  entirely  apart  from  water 
transportation,  there  have  developed  various  classes  of  the 
transportation  business,  and  these  various  classes  are  in- 
separable and  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  excepting 
in  their  relation  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  at  all 
the  question  of  freight  transportation,  but  at  the  same 
time,  that  portion  of  a  railroad's  business  is  inseparable 
from  the  operation  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"  steam  railroads,"  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  owing  to  local  conditions  in  and  about  big 
cities,  steam  is  being  replaced  by  electric  power  for  oper- 
ating purposes.  Nevertheless,  the  so-called  steam  railroad 
is  as  different  in  its  characteristics  from  the  so-called  rapid 
transit  proposition  as  the  latter  is  in  turn  distinct  from 
the  surface  street  railroads.  It  is  the  primary  function  of 
the  steam  railroad  to  connect  the  populous  center  with  the 
outside  world,  thus  providing  the  means  for  supplies  and 
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subsistence  to  a  concentrated  population  in  a  limited  area. 
The  steam  railroad  brings  the  city  into  touch  with  the 
outer  world  and  brings  the  outer  world  to  the  city;  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  can,  and  must  continue  to,  handle 
a  very  large  share  of  what  is  usually  described  as  rapid 
transit  business,  and  such  rapid  transit  service  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  steam  railroad  within  suburban 
territory. 

The  function  of  the  street  surface  railroad  is  that  of 
distribution  within  limited  areas  of  the  population,  and  as 
the  population  spreads  and  the  distance  and  time  for 
distribution  become  greater,  it  is  obvious  that  a  point  is 
reached  in  the  evolution  of  a  city  when  some  means  of 
quicker  and  more  rapid  handling  of  passenger  service  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  extend  the  radius  and  area  of 
the  urban  district  for  distribution  of  the  population  over 
a  greater  territory. 

It  is  well,  at  the  outset,  in  considering  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  to  understand  clearly  what  transportation  is  to  a 
community,  and  no  statement  will  make  this  more  clear 
than  to  say  that  in  countries  like  Canada  and  the  United 
States  the  investment  in,  and  magnitude  of,  the  business  of 
providing  and  operating  transportation  facilities  are  sec- 
ond only  to  the  agricultural  industry  and  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  industries  whatsoever;  and  while  this  applies 
to  countries  like  Canada  and  the  United  States,  it  applies 
far  more  so  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  it  is  on  this  continent. 

Our  very  existence  in  cities  depends  on  transportation, 
and  the  ability  of  our  cities  to  expand  under  modern  con- 
ditions of  life  necessitates,  as  the  first  requisite,  passenger 
transportation,  anfl,  resulting  from  that  expansion,  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  in  traveling  by  each  individual 
to  and  from  his  place  of  business  constitutes  an  increas- 
ingly large  percentage  of  his  total  day.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  allowed  only  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  day 
for  the  actual  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of  busi- 
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ness,  and  the  average  speeds  of  transportation  by  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  transit  facilities,  given  hereinafter,  will  be  in- 
structive and  helpful  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the 
territory  which  can  be  properly  served  by  a  street  sur- 
face system  before  there  becomes  any  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  rapid  transit  service.  A  city  in  its  be- 
ginning is  merely  a  village,  and  as  the  original  owner  of 
the  property  has  to  give  up  a  certain  land  area  for  the 
first  thoroughfares,  and  as  the  town  expands  more  and 
more  land  has  to  be  given  or  acquired  for  public  neces- 
sities of  streets,  the  problem  which  we  most  have  to 
consider  in  connection  with  the  rapid  transit  proposi- 
tion is  not  so  much  the  original  planning  of  the  vil- 
lage, but  the  replanning  after  the  city  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  its  residents  consider  that  they  have 
reached  the  period  at  which  they  are  entitled  to  more  and 
better  transportation  service.  This  is  the  case  when  the 
traveling  distance  and  the  time  taken  in  daily  travel  by 
an  adequate  mass  of  resident  and  commuting  public  war- 
rant the  heavy  expenditures  necessary  to  produce  such 
facilities.  It  is  impossible  in  the  early  days  to  prophesy 
what  the  development  of  a  city  will  be,  and  Washington, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  world  that  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  beginning  on  a  definite  plan,  has  proved  that 
what  was  anticipated  on  the  original  layout  to  be  the 
commercial  center  of  the  city  has  developed  very  differently. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  the  center  of  development  of  the  commercial  district 
of  a  city  will  be  permanently  fixed  by  the  transportation 
facilities  which  can  be  provided  to  the  district,  as  only  by 
such  transportation  facilities  can  the  commercial  popula- 
tion of  a  city  be  daily  moved  inward  and  outward ;  and  in 
order,  therefore,  to  retain  a  commercial  district  within  a 
city,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  provide  it  with  all  the 
various  classes  of  transportation  service  which  will  enable 
it  to  attain  that  position  and  to  retain  it  with  all  the 
changes  which  may  come  about  in  the  city's  development. 
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In  the  early  days  of  a  city's  growth  real  estate  may  be 
of  comparatively  little  value;  and  yet  to  provide  broad 
streets  and  open  spaces  in  the  early  days  of  such  a  city's 
development  may  be  a  very  costly  thing  in  the  end,  and  it 
may  prove  very  much  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to 
wait  until  the  growth  of  a  city  has  proved  its  necessities 
and  then,  at  higher  prices,  purchase  such  rights  of  way 
and  property  as  are  needed  for  replanning  purposes,  than 
in  the  first  instance  for  a  community  to  burden  itself  with 
an  investment  for  such  purposes,  even  at  a  comparatively 
small  price,  and  carry  the  interest  charges  on  such  an 
investment  throughout  the  city's  growth.  This  is  conspicu- 
ously illustrated  by  the  fact  that  if  the  $24  which  was 
paid  by  Governor  Minuit  to  the  Indians  for  the  whole  of 
Manhattan  Island  could  have  been  invested  at  compound 
interest,  it  would  have  now  reached  a  value  of  over 
$400,000,000. 

In  the  evolution  of  a  great  city  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
districts  in  different  localities,  often  at  considerable  dis- 
tance apart,  by  reason  of  the  amalgamation  of  outlying 
towns,  racial  characteristics,  business  relations  or  other- 
wise, necessitate  direct  intercommunication  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  commercial  center,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
vision of  through  lines  of  travel  connecting  such  districts 
becomes  desirable,  for  which  no  anticipatory  city  planning 
will  have  provided.  The  general  and  usual  necessity,  how- 
ever, for  rapid  transit  is  undoubtedly  on  radial  lines  to  and 
from  the  commercial  district  and  the  outlying  residential 
or  manufacturing  districts,  although  as  population  dis- 
tributes there  becomes  a  necessity  for  such  service  across 
these  radial  lines,  though  there  is  not  the  same  urgent 
necessity  for  high  speeds  of  operation. 

Because  the  development  of  a  grown  city  has  proved  its 
original  plan  to  be  inadequate,  it  is  not  by  any  means  an 
indication  that  such  planning  or  development  has  been 
haphazard.  One  of  the  troubles  with  us  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  solve  in  a  decade  the  whole  transportation  prob- 
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lem  of  cities  which  have  required  hundreds  of  years  to 
build  up. 

There  is  no  question  that  for  any  of  the  various  types 
of  structures  to  provide  rapid  transit  facilities,  broad  and 
straight  streets,  passing  continuously  through  the  com- 
mercial district  of  a  city,  are  not  only  of  great  advantage, 
but  they  are  practically  essential  and  necessary,  both  for 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  surface  traffic  and  for  the 
installation  of  such  structures  as  are  needed  for  the  later 
rapid  transit  facilities. 

In  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  types  of  struc- 
ture for  providing  for  rapid  transit,  the  presence  of  the 
original  steam  railroads  on  private  rights  of  way  at  surface 
grade  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  They  have  been  the  means 
by  which  the  village  has  arrived  at  the  rank  of  a  city  and 
attained  the  dignity  of  having  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  rapid  transit,  and  one  of  the  first  necessities  will  be 
the  treatment  of,  or  reconstruction  of,  that  steam  railroad. 
All  our  large  cities  are  actively  engaged  in  that  work.  In 
Europe  they  had  a  different  problem,  for  when  these  steam 
railroads  were  built  the  cities  were  already  old  and 
established  and  there  was  present  assurance  of  business 
accruing.  Consequently,  in  Europe,  the  railroads  were 
for  the  most  part  constructed  on  masonry  viaducts  above 
the  grade  of  streets  or  on  solid  embankment.  Had  such 
expensive  methods  been  required  in  the  early  development 
of  this  country,  the  roads  might  never  have  been  built  and 
many  of  our  big  towns  would  have  remained  villages.  The 
proper  treatment  of  these  grade  elimination  problems  is 
very  complicated  and  largely  dependent  on  local  topograph- 
ical conditions,  but  the  treatment  of  such  should  have  prior 
rights  over  any  new  development  solely  for  rapid  transit 
purposes,  because  the  steam  railroad  problem  is  less  elastic 
and  much  more  limited  by  operating  and  construction  con- 
ditions than  a  purely  rapid  transit  road  handling  passenger 
service.  In  any  case,  in  the  reconstruction  of  such  steam 
railroads  in  relation  to  the  replanning  of  a  city  of  the  first 
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rank,  they  should  never  be  considered  for  installation  of 
less  than  four  operating  tracks  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take 
their  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  rapid  transit  needs.  If 
steam  engines  operating  through  service  are  requisite  fac- 
tors, then  the  improvement  should  be  on  viaducts  or  in 
open  cut  depressed,  but  if  it  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
warrant  installing  electric  power,  then  a  covered  subway 
is  desirable.  At  the  same  time,  elevated  steel  structures 
have  been  successfully  used;  and  for  the  Atlantic  Avenue 
Improvement  in  Brooklyn  (Long  Island  Railroad),  owing 
to  the  inability  to  finance  a  subway  throughout,  I  devised 
a  composite  scheme,  taking  advantage  of  the  topographical 
conditions  existing,  in  part  subway  and  in  part  elevated 
railroad,  which  has  worked  well.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  ad- 
jacent property  will  appreciate  in  value  by  such  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossings.  These  improvements  are  of  im- 
mense value  to  a  community  and  reduce  risks  of  personal 
damage  and  remove  necessary,  but  real,  nuisances;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Improvement  in  Brooklyn, 
or  Railroad  Avenue,  Jersey  City  (Pennsylvania  Railroad), 
or  numerous  other  such  instances,  there  has  been  little  evi- 
dence of  any  real  property  improvement. 

The  provision  for  new  rapid  transit  railroad  construc- 
tion, whether  undertaken  by  public  funds  or  by  private 
capital,  must  be  considered  on  practical  lines,  having  regard 
to  the  cost  and  value  of  the  types  of  construction,  concen- 
tration of  population  and  general  topography  of  the  city 
and  territory  to  be  served. 

Generally  speaking,  it  can  be  assumed  that  a  properly 
built  railroad  track,  whether  on  surface  right  of  way,  or 
viaduct  or  steel  structure,  or  in  a  subway,  is  capable  of 
doing  only  the  same  passenger  business,  or,  in  other  words, 
can  serve  to  operate  the  same  number  of  persons  per  hour ; 
and,  further,  that  the  operation  and  maintenance,  including 
depreciation  and  all  other  charges,  will,  if  a  road  is  doing  a 
reasonably  full  business,  use  up  about  45  per  cent  of  its 
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gross  income,  the  remaining  55  per  cent  being  available  to 
pay  the  interest  charges  on  the  capital  invested.  It,  there- 
fore, can  readily  be  seen  how  important  it  is  with  light  traffic 
to  keep  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  low,  con- 
sidering that,  for  illustration,  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Subway  in  New  York,  consisting  in  part  of  sub- 
way and  in  part  of  elevated  structure,  must  haul  more  than 
2,000,000  pay  passengers  per  annum  per  mile  of  single 
track  to  meet  fixed  charges  for  structure  and  equipment; 
or,  further,  that  a  road  which  would  cost,  for  structure 
alone  without  equipment,  say  $500,000  per  mile  of  double 
track,  would  have  to  haul  at  a  five-cent  fare  910,000  pay 
passengers  to  pay  interest  charges  on  its  expenditure  for 
that  structure,  and,  if  equipment  were  included,  would  have 
to  haul  probably  1,400,000  pay  passengers  per  annum. 

It  will  help  materially  in  this  consideration  to  have 
clearly  stated  the  approximate  relative  costs  of  producing 
different  structures,  and  the  following  figures  are  given  as 
average  costs  for  construction  of  structures  and  the  instal- 
lation of  structural  equipment,  but  without  power  or  roll- 
ing stock.  They  do  not  include  the  value  of  property  for 
rights  of  way  or  easement  and  are  given  on  the  basis  of 
constructing  a  double  track  railroad  in  each  case,  although 
reduced  to  the  cost  per  mile  of  single  track: 

TYPES   OF   STBUCTUBE  cogT     pEB     MJLE 

FOB  DOUBLE  BAILWAY  TBACKS  OF  SINGLE  TRACK 

Trolley  Railroad  in  suburban  district,  either  on  public 
roads  or  private  right  of  way  where  no  paving  is  re- 
quired; complete  with  overhead  trolley  construction, 
track  bonded ;  all  in  operating  condition $25,000. 

Trolley  Railroad  on  city  streets,  including  asphalt  or 
granite  block  pavement  for  width  of  tracks  and  2  feet 
outside  of  tracks;  complete  with  overhead  trolley  con- 
struction, track  bonded;  all  in  operating  condition  $42,000. 

Underground  Trolley  Railroad  in  congested  streets  of  a 
city,  including  necessary  pavements,  conduits,  etc.,  and 
with  reasonable  allowance  for  changes  of  subsurface 
improvements : 

New  York $126,000. 

Washington     48,500. 

Elevated  Railroad  of  a  type  and  for  the  loading  per- 
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missible  to  meet  requirements  of  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  York;  complete  with  stations,  contact 
rail,  ties  and  track ;  in  exterior  districts  of  New  York, 
except  Borough  of  Manhattan,  varying  with  local  condi- 
tions and  details  of  design  from  $125,000  to $175,000. 

Railroad  in  open  cut  similar  to  Sea  Beach  Railroad  of 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  Brooklyn,  where 
work  is  executed  with  steam  shovel  and  with  concrete 
walls;  averaging  cost  of  bridges  and  stations  as  part 
of  the  cost;  complete  with  contact  rail,  ties  and 
track;  averages $225,000. 

Railroad  on  masonry  viaduct  filled  in  with  stone  ballast, 
similar  to  structure  now  being  erected  on  Queens 
Boulevard  from  Queensboro  Bridge  to  Greenpoint,  on 
Long  Island,  New  York;  complete  with  stations,  con- 
tact rail,  ties  and  track ;  averages $330,000. 

Subway  such  as  the  Fourth  Avenue  Subway  in  Brooklyn, 
where  work  is  unaffected  by  subsurface  improvements, 
where  the  digging  is  easy  and  can  be  done  with  steam 
shovel  and  under  typical  ideal  conditions;  complete 
with  structural  and  track  equipment;  averages $402,000. 

Subway  such  as  the  Broadway  Subway  now  being  con- 
structed in  New  York  City,  where  the  work  is  very 
difficult  and  involves  extreme  interference  with  sub- 
surface improvements  of  all  kinds,  the  support  of  street 
surface,  trolley  car  tracks,  underground  trolley  con- 
struction, etc.;  complete  with  structural  and  track 
equipment;  averages  $1,190,000. 

Iron  lined  Tube  Tunnels  under  waterways  or  below  water 
level;  complete  with  structural  equipment  and  track; 
averages  $2,700,000. 

In  connection  with  the  above  table  of  costs,  the  difference 
in  the  first  cost  of  constructing  improvements  in  a  city 
like  Washington,  where  the  soil  is  advantageous  to  excavate, 
where  the  streets  are  broad  and  where  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  changing  subsurface  improvements,  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  cost  of  executing  similar  work  in  a  city  like  New 
York,  where  the  material  to  be  excavated  is  most  difficult, 
where  the  streets  are  congested  and  where  there  are  numer- 
ous and  extensive  subsurface  improvements  to  be  cared  for. 

In  the  matter  of  speed  of  operation  of  improvements 
under  these  varying  conditions,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  for  street  surface  railroads  in  congested  portions  of 
great  cities  the  average  speed  does  not  exceed  8  miles  per 
hour.  In  the  less  dense  districts  of  a  city  this  speed  is 
increased  to  11  or  12  miles  per  hour,  but  the  average  speed 
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for  street  trolley  railroads  in  cities  will  not  exceed 
miles  per  hour.  Similar  electric  trolley  service  in  outlying 
districts  on  private  right  of  way  will  average  somewhere 
between  12  and  15  miles  per  hour.  Local  service  on  ele- 
vated railroads  or  subways  or  in  open  cut,  with  stations 
approximately  1,200  feet  apart,  will  operate  at  an  average 
speed  of  about  15  miles  per  hour.  Express  service  on  sub- 
way or  elevated  railroads  or  in  open  cut,  with  express 
stops  spaced  about  2  miles  apart,  will  operate  at  an 
average  speed  of  about  25  miles  per  hour,  while  steam 
railroads  operating  rapid  transit  suburban  service,  with 
stops  at  longer  intervals,  have  an  average  operating  speed 
of  30  to  35  miles  an  hour,  depending  on  the  district  served 
and  the  frequency  of  stops. 

The  spacing  of  stations  on  any  type  of  rapid  transit 
railroad  is  an  important  factor  as  affecting  train  operation 
and  development  of  the  district.  The  demand  by  operating 
railroad  officers,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  traveling 
public,  is  to  increase  the  length  between  express  stops  and 
so  increase  the  average  speed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
throw  increased  and  more  equitable  burden  on  to  the  local 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  demand  by  real 
estate  promoters  is  to  ruin  the  entire  high-speed  express 
service  by  introducing  frequent  stops  on  the  express  lines, 
thereby,  to  a  large  extent,  reducing  the  express  service  to 
little  better  than  is  provided  by  the  local  trains. 

For  the  best  operation  and  to  stimulate  growth  in  out- 
lying districts,  no  high-speed  service  should  have  stations  at 
nearer  intervals  than  2  miles,  in  the  territory  between  the 
concentrated  commercial  center  and  the  outlying  suburban 
sections. 

The  increase  in  travel  in  relation  to  the  population  of 
cities,  as  illustrated  by  New  York,  indicates  the  growing 
necessity  for  constantly  increasing  facilities  by  all  classes 
of  transportation  service.  In  New  York  City  in  1860, 
by  all  means  of  public  conveyance,  there  were  only  43  rides 
per  head  of  population  per  annum.  In  1870  this  figure  had 
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increased  to  100;  in  1880  to  150;  in  1890  to  230;  in  1900 
to  247 ;  in  1910  to  322 ;  and  the  most  recent  figures  indi- 
cate about  360  rides  per  head  of  population  per  annum 
during  the  last  year.  Somewhat  similar  figures  hold  good 
for  Paris,  London  and  Chicago,  and  to  a  large  extent  this 
increase  has  been  occasioned  by  the  increased  transportation 
facilities  provided  for  the  public. 

The  various  types  of  structures  which  have  been  devel- 
oped for  rapid  transit  service  comprise: 

1.  Tube  Tunnels.  —  In  cities  where  the  underlying  soil 
is  sand,  clay,  silt  or  other  water-bearing  material,  below 
tidal  or  river  levels,  or  under  conditions  where  construction 
must  be  carried  on  without  breaking  the  surface  of  streets, 
tubular  tunnels,  usually  carrying  a  single  track  within  each 
tube,  are  built  by  use  of  a  shield  and  the  lining  constructed 
of  cast  iron  or  steel  segmental  plates.     This  type  is  used 
also  for  passing  under  rivers  or  waterways  where  no  other 
type   of   structure   is    equally   advantageous.      The   great 
advantages  consist  in  absolute  safety  of  construction  in 
any  kind  of  soil  and  in  the  ability  to  construct  on  any  align- 
ment without  breaking  through  the  surface,  so  that  work 
may  be  carried  on  in  crowded  districts  with  entire  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  public  that  any  work  is  in  progress. 
The  type  has,  in  operation,  practically  all  the  advantages 
the  subway  has,  and  is  a  self-contained  structure,  having 
excessively  thin  walls,  and  consequently  can  be  utilized  in 
narrow  thoroughfares  and  in  the  worst  conditions  of  soil, 
and  under  those  conditions  can  be  made  strictly  watertight. 

2.  Subways.  —  By  subway  is  meant  construction  in  the 
open  of  a  railway  below  surface  grade  and  the  structure 
covered  over  so  as  to  restore  intact  a  continuous  street  sur- 
face.    According  to  the  difficulties   of  construction,  this 
type  may  be  more  or  less  expensive ;  but  even  in  the  cheap- 
est form,  with  ideal  conditions,  the  cost  of  producing  such 
structures  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  its  being  used  only  in 
districts  where  the  population  has  reached  a  condition  of 
practical  saturation,  or  in  commercial  districts  where  the 
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population  has  to  enter  and  leave  in  large  numbers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  subway  provides  ideal  means  for  con- 
ducting transportation  under  such  conditions  where  the 
cost  can  be  afforded  and  where  the  volume  of  traffic  war- 
rants. It  is  exempt  from  all  difficulties  due  to  climatic 
conditions.  The  equipment  is  protected  and  there  are  no 
interferences  from  exterior  conditions.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  or  of  the  streets  remains  intact  and  is  free  for 
any  development  required  for  street  conditions.  The  ex- 
tension of  subways  into  deep-level  tunnels  provides  almost 
endless  possibility  for  the  development  of  rapid  transit  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  city's  growth,  as  tunnels  may  be 
constructed  in  tiers,  one  below  the  other  and  irrespective 
of  local  surface  topography,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can 
be  located  without  regard  to  street  locations  by  passing 
under  private  property  upon  easements  for  transportation 
purposes  only.  Before  this  point  is  reached  it  may  be 
necessary  to  evolve  a  better  understanding  as  to  the  value 
of  easements  at  depths  below  the  surface  where  the  surface 
property  is  not  in  any  way  interfered  with  or  disturbed, 
which  will  enable  a  railroad  to  acquire  such  easements  at 
reasonable  cost  and  expense  and  thereby  enable  it  to  con- 
struct lines  for  high-speed  rapid  transit  service  at  reason- 
able expense.  In  the  ultimate  growth  of  the  greater  cities 
these  lines  will  become  of  increasing  advantage,  as  thereby 
means  can  be  provided  for  stations  in  congested  districts, 
and,  by  dipping  down  to  considerable  depth,  such  a  railroad 
can  be  extended  to  the  suburban  district  for  many  miles 
without  coming  near  the  surface  to  interfere  with  any  other 
development,  and  so  produce  a  truly  express  rapid  transit 
service. 

3.  Open  Cut.  —  The  open  cut  method  of  construction  of 
rapid  transit  facilities  necessitates  gravity  retaining  walls 
and  construction  at  a  depth  which  will  permit  highways  to 
be  abridged  over  such  open  cut.  This  method  of  construc- 
tion has  been  used  extensively  in  many  cities  and  places  for 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  of  existing  railroads.  It 
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has  an  advantage  over  a  subway  in  the  matter  of  first  cost 
due  to  the  fact  that  usually  such  work  can  be  constructed 
with  steam  shovel,  if  on  private  right  of  way  or  where  the 
intersecting  thoroughfares  can  be  obstructed.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  this  type  of  rapid  transit  facility  in  that  it 
gives  to  passengers  natural  light  and  fresh  air,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  subways.  At  the  same  time,  in  northern 
climates,  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  being  exposed  to  and 
interfered  with  by  extreme  conditions  of  weather.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  type  of  construction  over  an  ele- 
vated railroad  is  the  comparative  quietness  with  which  the 
railroad  service  can  be  operated,  and  since  the  modern 
electric  motor  and  railroad  car  have  reached  a  point  reason- 
ably near  perfection,  the  elimination  of  any  further  noise  is 
a  most  desirable  feature,  and  is  one  of  the  directions  in 
which  engineers  are  now  working  to  improve  transportation 
facilities.  The  construction  (above  the  retaining  walls  of 
an  open  cut  structure)  of  solid  fences  reduces  the  noise 
effect  so  that  an  electric  train  operating  in  the  open  cut  is 
quite  unnoticeable.  Such  a  structure,  however,  must  of 
necessity  be  located  on  private  property. 

4.  Viaducts.  —  As  above  stated,  the  development  of  via- 
ducts with  masonry  and  solid  fills  was  the  earliest  type  of 
construction  of  steam  railroads  through  European  cities. 
As  applied  to  a  street,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  is 
a  desirable  type,  as  the  masonry  and  piers  have  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  very  massive;  and,  unless  the  street  is  of 
extreme  width,  it  forms  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  ordi- 
nary surface  uses  of  such  a  street.  A  masonry  struc- 
ture, properly  designed,  may  be  artistic  and  improve  ma- 
terially the  appearance  of  a  thoroughfare  if  it  is  broad 
enough,  but  for  a  private  right  of  way,  such  a  masonry 
structure  or  solid  embankment,  with  bridges  for  the  inter- 
secting streets,  is  advantageous  and  desirable,  particularly 
on  the  ground  of  quietness  and  low  maintenance  cost.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  open  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
weather  to  which  a  surface  line  is  exposed.  Sometimes, 
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where    used,    the    space    below    is     rented    for    business 
purposes. 

5.  Elevated  Railroads.  —  The  elevated  railroad,  con- 
structed of  steel,  serves  a  function  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  replace.  The  first  cost  of  such  a  structure  is 
reasonable  and  its  application  to  surface  conditions  is 
remarkably  easy.  A  solid  track  floor  of  reinforced  con- 
crete increases  somewhat  the  cost,  but  reduces  the  noise, 
and  probably  reduces  somewhat  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  principal  objection  to  a  steel  elevated  structure  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  structures  have 
been  erected  on  very  narrow  streets  where  the  structure 
itself  comes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  houses  on  either  side. 
In  a  broad  thoroughfare,  and  as  a  structure  axial  to  the 
street,  there  is  very  much  less  objection  to  this  means  of 
providing  transportation.  To  the  traveler  this  mode  of 
transportation  is  particularly  desirable  since  he  gets  the 
full  benefit  of  light  and  air  while  traveling.  Notwith- 
standing the  usual  objection  to  these  structures,  the  record 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  has  been  that  property  values 
have  appreciated  and  have  maintained  their  appreciation 
to  a  greater  extent  than  nearby  and  adjacent  properties 
where  no  such  elevated  structures  exist,  so  that  it  can  only 
fairly  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  material  property  dis- 
advantage in  the  construction  of  such  an  elevated  railroad. 
The  great  function  served  by  the  elevated  structure  is  to 
enable  a  railroad  to  be  constructed  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  street  surface  and  provides  rapid  transit 
operation  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  thereby  enables  sub- 
urban districts  and  districts  of  light  population  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  rapid  transit  service  which  they  could 
not  hope  to  obtain  if  the  alternative  was  the  construction 
of  subways  or  masonry  viaducts. 

Let  us  grant  that  close  access  to  the  congested  sections  of 
a  city  is  necessary  by  the  steam  railroads  doing  rapid 
transit  passenger  service.  Then  equally  the  urban  and 
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suburban  rapid  transit  service  must  likewise  come  into  that 
close  touch  also.  These  means  of  transportation  through 
the  heart  of  a  grown  city  must  be  provided,  for  the  most 
part,  within  the  limits  of  streets  or  public  property,  and 
such  streets  must  be  both  numerous  and  wide.  This  may 
be  best  appreciated  when  we  think  that  on  completion  of 
the  present  plans  there  will  be  entering  the  point  of  New 
York  between  Chambers  Street  and  the  Battery,  a  distance 
of  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  no  less  than  34  single 
track  lines  of  rapid  transit  railroads. 

When  we  consider  that  the  ground  plan  of  the  central 
portion  of  practically  all  great  cities  was  determined  before 
these  modern  means  of  transportation  were  invented,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  scant  provision  was  made  for  them  in  the 
plans.  The  consequence  has  been  that  these  facilities, 
being  provided  after  the  city  has  developed,  necessitate  con- 
struction either  over  or  under  existing  thoroughfares,  or 
on  additional  paths  on  purchased  property,  requiring  the 
demolition  of  buildings  or  other  structures  along  their 
routes.  This  has  been  an  expensive  and  inconvenient 
method  of  providing  such  facilities,  not  only  due  to  the 
inconvenience  during  construction,  but  to  the  fact  that  all 
business  has  to  adjust  itself  to  these  changed  conditions; 
and  the  provision  of  each  new  railroad  changes  by  its 
operation  all  the  previous  conditions  of  development  and  in 
itself,  and  due  to  its  operation,  necessitates  reconsideration 
of  the  entire  subsequent  problem. 

The  former  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commission  of  the 
City  of  New  York  endeavored  to  lay  out  sufficient  rapid 
transit  routes  to  provide  for  the  city's  needs  for  all  time 
to  come,  but  these  lines  were  scarcely  laid  on  the  map 
before  it  was  necessary  to  amend  and  change  them,  adding 
additional  routes  where  needed  and  abandoning  other  routes 
which  under  no  circumstances  could  be  woven  into  an  ade- 
quate system. 

To  develop  a  City  Plan  for  future  needs  of  rapid  transit 
must  presuppose  the  provision  of  such  property,  as  may 
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properly  be  needed  for  such  development,  in  accordance 
with  one  or  other  of  the  types  referred  to  above.  During 
the  city's  period  of  growth  the  existing  steam  railroads 
will  have  been  amply  adequate  for  the  long  haul  and  rapid 
transit  business,  and  such  street  surface  lines  as  growing 
necessities  demanded  will  have  been  provided  and  expanded 
as  occasion  required  for  the  general  local  distribution  of 
the  business ;  and  the  question  arises  when  will  the  period  of 
the  city's  growth  warrant  other  development  of  rapid  tran- 
sit service,  either  by  private  or  public  capital.  No  city, 
so  far,  has  attempted  such  development  whose  population 
has  not  approximated  a  million ;  and  several  of  those  cities 
which  have  tried  it  have  found  the  attempt  unprofitable  to 
the  investor,  though  doubtless  advantageous  to  the  owner 
of  real  estate.  Looked  at  in  whatever  way,  whether  from 
the  point  of  view  of  investor  or  taxpayer,  this  is  essentially 
a  business  proposition  and  should  be  considered  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  The  introduction  in  the  past  15  years  of  electric 
power  for  propulsion  has  advanced  greatly  the  rapidity  of 
such  developments.  New  York  started  in  1875,  when  its 
population,  now  included  within  the  territory  of  the  Greater 
City,  was  1,700,000,  to  build  elevated  railroads,  operated 
with  steam  locomotives,  by  private  capital,  and  for  years 
they  were  a  financial  failure.  Brooklyn  followed  suit  at 
a  later  date,  about  1885,  and  managed  to  survive  for  sev- 
eral lean  years  until  the  territory  served  grew  and  extended 
and  the  saturation  of  population  reached  a  point  where 
the  income  was  adequate  to  pay  returns  on  the  investment. 
Numbers  of  cities  have  worked  out  plans  whereby  the  street 
surface  railroads  can  be  taken  off  the  surface  through  the 
congested  sections  of  the  city,  with  considerable  benefit  to 
the  public  and  with  largely  improved  average  operating 
speeds,  but  not  always  with  profit  to  the  investor.  No 
two  cities  or  propositions  are  alike,  and  each  must  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

Looking  to  the  future,  a  city  must,  therefore,  provide  in 
Its  early  growth  such  broad  main  arteries,  radiating  from 
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a  central  district,  as  will  be  adequate  to  care  for  such 
transportation  facilities  as  are  needed.  As  the  city  grows 
and  extends  it  is  the  better  fitted  and  able  to  carry  the 
burden  of  providing  the  broader  thoroughfares  in  the 
various  belts  for  the  constantly  growing  necessities,  and 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  as  the  rapid  transit  facilities 
need  to  be  increased,  the  modern  motor-truck  and  automo- 
bile traffic  on  the  surface  is  constantly  putting  more  and 
greater  burdens  upon  the  thoroughfares  themselves,  which 
have  to  be  cared  for. 

The  problem  we  confront  is  not  so  much  City  Planning 
as  "  City  Re-Planning "  to  care  for  changing  conditions 
as  well  as  growth  and  development.  Such  replanning 
should  aim,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide  not  only  for  the 
usual  convenient  rectangular  plan  of  streets,  but  also  for 
the  broad  avenues,  radially  or  diagonally,  passing  through, 
in  various  directions,  the  commercial  district  of  the  city. 
The  replanning  should,  by  such  provision  of  thorough- 
fares to  accommodate  rapid  transit  facilities,  aim  to  in- 
crease the  area  of  that  commercial  district  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  eliminate  to  the  greatest  degree,  consistent 
with  easy  conduct  of  business  relations,  the  fearful  con- 
gestion in  small  areas  which  exists  in  London  and  New 
York  and  makes  the  rapid  transit  problem  so  difficult  of 
solution.  Easy  and  quick  transit  facilities  are  the  only 
means  whereby  this  desirable  result  can  be  attained. 

In  considering  the  period  of  a  city's  growth  when  such 
facilities  are  to  be  provided,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  investment  must  include  not  only  construction  but 
also  equipment,  which  item  may  amount  to  from  50  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent  added  to  the  construction  cost,  and 
that  the  earnings  must  pay  interest  on  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure; consequently,  there  must  be  sources  of  concen- 
trated traffic  and  changes  in  the  passenger  load  (short 
haul)  in  order  to  yield  adequate  returns.  To  obtain  this 
result  the  more  surely,  a  balanced  load  obtained  by  a 
haul  passing  through  a  commercial  district  to  terminal 
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points  at  opposite  ends  of  a  eity  is  most  desirable.  This 
was  illustrated  best  by  the  extension  of  the  first  subway 
in  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  by  which  the  traffic  was  increased 
vastly,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increased  mileage. 

The  streets  of  our  great  cities  today  are  what  they  were 
before  motor  vehicles  and  power  transportation  were  in- 
vented, and  we  do  not  have  adequate  widths  on  our  main 
thoroughfares  for  the  present  normal  surface  uses.  Never- 
theless the  public  seems  to  expect  that  these  new  conditions 
can  be  met  and  solved  at  once,  although  no  engineer  would 
be  willing  to  prophesy  what  the  transportation  means  and 
methods  will  have  advanced  to  in  the  next  20  years.  Our 
problem  requires  procedure  on  true  engineering  lines,  with 
careful  working  out  of  plans  for  each  city  on  its  own 
particular  merits  and  for  its  individual  needs,  without 
political  or  private  real  estate  interference  and  influence; 
bearing  in  mind  that  so  far  as  cost  will  permit,  it  is  desirable 
to  eliminate  any  obstructions  in  public  streets,  but  that  if 
such  are  necessary  to  meet  the  case,  there  is  little  objection 
if  the  thoroughfares  are  broad  and  commodious. 
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SELF-PROPEKLED  vehicles  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  have  only  recently  begun  to  attract  attention 
generally  on  the  American  continent.  The  extensive  opera- 
tion of  the  motor  omnibus  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  has  so 
completely  proven  its  capabilities  of  efficient  service  that 
we  have  the  right  to  assume  it  will  be  given  a  thorough 
test,  and  as  a  result  it  may  eventually  take  an  important 
place  in  the  passenger  transportation  field  in  this  country 
as  well.  Any  new  or  additional  transit  facility  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  city  planning.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  not  to  treat  of  all  the  questions  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  motor  omnibus.  Rather,  its  aim  is  to 
present  facts  sufficient  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the  motor 
bus  and  the  magnitude  of  its  present  use;  to  suggest  its 
possible  fields  of  utility  in  this  country,  and  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  the  independent  vehicle  and  the  problems 
which  may  confront  municipalities  in  its  employment. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  motor  car  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  vehicle  capable  of  endurance,  efforts  were  made  on  the 
part  of  engineers  and  manufacturers  to  adapt  its  use  to  the 
carrying  of  passengers  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
streets  in  a  large  central  area  of  that  city  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  short,  narrow  and  crooked,  and  not  adapted  to 
the  operation  of  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  system  of 
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street  railways  to  meet  the  demands  of  surface  passenger 
traffic.  The  street  railways  being  excluded,  this  area 
promised  to  be  the  most  lucrative  field  for  the  operation 
of  the  motor  bus.  Because  of  this,  and  the  further  reason 
that  a  new  form  of  transit  in  the  streets  to  supplant  the 
horse-drawn  omnibus  then  in  use  was  needed,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  greatest  energy  should  be  focused  on  the 
attempt  to  use  the  self-propelled  motor  vehicle  as  a  means 
of  relief.  If,  as  a  result,  a  new  and  efficient  passenger- 
carrying  agency  has  made  its  appearance,  more  credit 
should  be  given  to  those  who  have  made  the  London  system 
possible,  than  to  any  other  group  of  individuals. 

The  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  horse-drawn 
omnibus  in  London  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  certain 
that  corporations  owning  and  operating  such  vehicles  were 
in  existence  as  early  as  1855,  and  during  the  year  1862  more 
than  42,000,000  passengers  were  carried  by  the  600  vehicles 
of  one  company  alone.  The  maximum  number  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  was  reached  in  1901.  In  this  year  3,736 
were  licensed.  Subsequent  to  that  time  the  number  gradu- 
ally decreased  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  last  horse- 
drawn  omnibus  was  removed  from  the  streets  of  London. 

The  new  era  began  in  1901,  when  10  motor  buses  were 
licensed  by  the  police.  No  large  increase  in  numbers  took 
place,  however,  until  1905,  when  241  vehicles  were  licensed; 
this  number  being  208  more  than  had  been  authorized  in 
any  previous  year.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present, 
the  numbers  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds;  the  largest 
increases  being  in  more  recent  years,  and  amounting  in  1912 
to  about  1,000.  There  are  at  present  in  London  more  than 
3,000  motor-driven  buses,  which  have  entirely  supplanted 
the  horse-drawn  vehicles.  These  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
34  passengers  each;  operate  on  regular  schedules;  move 
with  an  average  speed  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  surface 
railway  cars,  and  carry  with  regularity  and  dispatch,  at 
a  rate  of  fare  exceeding  by  only  20  per  cent  that  of  the 
street  railways,  an  aggregate  of  over  500,000,000  passen- 
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gers  per  annum,  a  total  greater  than  the  number  of  cash 
fares  collected  on  all  the  street  surface  railways  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  seems  miraculous  when  we  consider  the  short 
period  within  which  motor-driven  vehicles  have  been  de- 
veloped and  adapted  to  this  severe  use. 

The  operating  efficiency  of  the  motor  bus  in  London  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  seven  continuous 
months  of  the  year  1913  about  2,200  motor  buses  ran  an 
average  of  117  miles  each  per  day,  or  an  aggregate  of 
55,000,000  bus  miles,  with  a  loss  of  scheduled  mileage  equal 
to  only  .12  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  probably  ex- 
ceeds the  efficiency  of  many  street  railway  systems.  In  Paris 
there  are  more  than  1,000  vehicles  of  a  type  unlike  those  in 
London,  operating  under  different  conditions,  but  perform- 
ing nevertheless  an  efficient  passenger  service.  New  motor 
bus  routes  are  being  established  daily  in  European  cities. 
Some  are  being  added  to  street  railway  systems  and  are 
designed  to  supplement  the  railway  service  by  extension 
into  districts  where  the  traffic  does*  not  warrant  the  perma- 
nent investment  of  the  large  sums  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railway.  Thus  transit  facilities  are  furnished  to 
communities  which  would  otherwise  be  neglected  for  many 
years  to  come. 

CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  YOEK 

New  York  is  probably  the  only  American  city  in  which 
the  horse-drawn  omnibus,  regularly  operating  upon  a  fixed 
route,  was  used  to  any  extent  up  to  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  motor  vehicles.  However,  the  lines  operated  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  other  thoroughfares  by  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Company,  while  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the 
passenger  facilities  of  the  city,  were  used  largely  for  sight- 
seeing, and  for  this  reason  were  not  looked  upon  as  a 
transportation  feature  worthy  of  as  serious  consideration 
as  the  more  efficient  street  railway.  This  company,  keep- 
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ing  pace  with  the  introduction  of  the  motor  bus  abroad, 
has  now  in  operation  more  than  100  motor  vehicles  which 
carry  90,000  passengers  each  per  annum,  at  a  fare  double 
that  charged  on  the  street  railways.  These  vehicles  are 
now  generally  considered  to  be  a  desirable  means  of  transit, 
and  they  have  during  the  past  two  years  yielded  a  profit 
to  the  operators.  Comparison  of  the  operating  statistics 
of  this  company  with  those  of  the  street  railways  operating 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  shows  that  the  average  daily 
mileage  of  each  surface  railway  car  is  about  one-third 
greater  than  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  motor  bus, 
and  that  the  average  speed  of  the  motor  bus  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  average  speed  of  the  railway  car.  The 
efficiency  of  the  motor  omnibus  as  a  passenger  vehicle  hav- 
ing been  proven,  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  service  in  New  York  and  for  the 
initiation  of  operation  in  several  other  cities.  Manufac- 
turers of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  car  bodies  have  noted 
the  development  and  are  now  directing  their  attention 
toward  the  production  of  vehicles  particularly  adapted  to 
this  service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1913,  the  laws  applying 
to  stage  lines  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  such  that  the 
only  existing  company  within  the  city  had,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  have,  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  omnibus  business 
unless  amendments  were  effected  by  the  legislature.  Obli- 
gations, which  in  many  cases  would  be  impossible  to  fulfill, 
were  required  by  the  law  of  new  companies,  while  practically 
no  conditions  were  imposed  on  the  existing  corporation.  A 
bill  designed  to  correct  this  inequality  was  therefore  drafted 
by  the  city  and  introduced  in  the  legislature  during  the 
session  of  1913.  This  bill  subsequently  became  a  law, 
though  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  railway  interests  on 
the  ground  that  motor  bus  operation  would  open  the  door 
to  general  competition  and  diminish  the  volume  of  their 
business.  The  law  now  subjects  all  stage  or  omnibus  com- 
panies seeking  operating  authority  to  the  same  procedure 
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as  applicants  for  franchises  of  any  other  character,  and 
leaves  entirely  with  the  city  the  right  to  impose  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  sees  fit.  The  only  law  under  which 
such  companies  may  be  incorporated  dates  back  to  1854. 
While  this  is  applicable  to  stage  or  omnibus  companies,  it 
presents  some  difficulties  which  may  be  overcome  by  future 
amendments. 

During  the  time  action  on  this  bill  was  pending,  or 
within  a  few  months  after  the  law  took  effect,  three  com- 
panies were  incorporated  to  operate  stage  or  omnibus  lines 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Each  of  these  companies 
and  the  existing  operating  company  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  applications  for  franchises 
to  operate  routes  aggregating  in  length  more  than  150 
miles.  Many  of  the  routes  of  the  several  applicants  are 
identical  and  some  parallel,  in  the  same  street,  with  the 
lines  of  existing  street  railways.  Questions  have  therefore 
arisen :  First,  as  to  the  advisability  of  granting  motor  bus 
franchises  on  existing  street  railway  routes,  thereby  permit- 
ting general  competition  between  the  motor  bus  and  railway 
facilities ;  and  second,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  the 
operation  of  more  than  one  motor  bus  company  on  the 
same  route,  thus  opening  the  way  to  competition  between 
different  motor  bus  companies  themselves.  These  ques- 
tions have  served  to  delay  final  action  upon  the  applica- 
tions, but  a  tentative  form  of  franchise  is  now  being  pre- 
pared, reserving  to  the  city  the  necessary  control  of  opera- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  three  mentioned,  one  company  has 
been  formed  and  has  made  application  for  franchise  rights 
to  operate  in  a  suburban  district  in  the  Borough  of  Queens. 
Other  companies  are  being  organized  to  operate  routes  in 
the  outlying  districts. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MOTOR  Bus 

There  are  two  characteristics  of  the  motor  bus  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  every  other  public  transportation  facility. 
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The  first  is  flexibility;  that  is,  flexibility  of  vehicle  move- 
ment and  flexibility  of  route.  Because  of  this  feature  the 
vehicle  responds  quickly  to  operating  requirements  and  to 
traffic  conditions ;  e.g.,  passengers  may  enter  or  leave  buses 
at  the  side  of  the  roadway  without  risk  or  danger  of  cross- 
ing dense  vehicular  traffic;  delays  to  other  motor  cars  do 
not  result  from  breakdown  either  of  a  motor  bus  or  any 
other  vehicle,  and  daily  or  less  frequent  changes  of  route 
may  be  made  to  comply  with  traffic  conditions.  All  of  these 
are  advantages  not  to  be  found  in  any  car  confined  to  rails. 
The  second  distinguishing  characteristic  is  its  indepen- 
dence of  extraneous  equipment,  such  as  expensive  and  deli- 
cate power  generating  and  distributing  systems  or  expen- 
sive track  equipment.  The  railway  investment  must,  in  a 
large  measure,  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  length  of 
the  track,  while  the  motor  bus  investment  grows  only  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  vehicles  employed  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  in  proportion  to  the  daily  vehicle  mileage. 
The  importance  of  this  feature  is  shown  by  the  comparison 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  street  railways  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  and  the  municipally  owned 
and  operated  surface  railways  in  London  with  the  largest 
omnibus  undertaking  in  that  city.  However,  the  ratios 
given  serve  no  purpose  as  a  basis  for  comparison  between 
other  existing  or  proposed  operations.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  the  year  1912  by  the  London  railway 
was  about  the  same  as  the  number  carried  by  its  omnibus 
system.  In  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  the  total  number 
of  passengers  paying  cash  fares  and  presenting  transfers 
exceeded  by  about  20  per  cent  the  number  carried  by  the 
London  omnibus  system.  The  aggregate  lengths  of  route 
operated  were  about  148  miles  by  London  railways,  about 
230  miles  by  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  railways  and  more 
than  300  miles  by  the  London  motor  buses.  Yet  at  the 
close  of  1912  the  London  railway  investment,  less  the 
accumulated  sinking  funds,  was  $53,000,000;  the  Man- 
hattan and  The  Bronx  railways'  capital  was  $190,000,000, 
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with  an  appraised  property  value  of  $166,000,000;  while 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  by  the  omnibus  company, 
as  evidenced  by  its  outstanding  securities,  was  only 
$15,500,000,  including  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  funds  for  addi- 
tional facilities,  the  benefit  of  which  will  accrue  in  subsequent 
years.  Thus  we  find  that  the  London  railway  investment 
is  about  3~y%  times  that  of  the  omnibus.  The  capitalization 
of  the  street  railways  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  is  more 
than  12  times  and  their  appraised  value  is  almost  9  times 
as  great  as  the  capital  used  for  London  omnibuses.  Five 
per  cent  profit  upon  the  capital  of  the  railways  of  Man- 
hattan and  The  Bronx  would  equal  more  than  13  cents 
for  each  car  mile  operated.  If  in  the  comparisons  just 
made  the  route  mileage  of  the  motor  buses  had  been  either 
more  or  less,  the  capital  needed  would  be  the  same,  so 
long  as  the  number  of  vehicles  and  vehicle  miles  operated 
did  not  change.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  route  mileage 
of  the  railway  were  increased,  then  the  capital  required 
would  be  greater,  though  the  number  of  cars  operated 
or  car  miles  run  remained  the  same. 

Flexibility  and  independence  of  movement  are  features 
which  could  not  be  considered  heretofore  in  planning 
transit  systems,  and  they  suggest  advantages  of  the  motor 
bus  over  other  transportation  facilities.  They  make  possi- 
ble the  operation  by  the  same  equipment  of  a  diversity  of 
routes,  changing  during  the  different  periods  of  the  day  or 
during  the  different  days  of  the  week  to  correspond  to  the 
desires  of  the  traveling  public,  thereby  obtaining  maximum 
service  of  each  unit.  Thus,  in  performing  the  more  economi- 
cal operation,  each  vehicle  gives  a  more  efficient  public 
service.  In  this  respect  the  motor  bus  would  make  an  ideal 
"  feeder  "  to  rapid  transit  railways  because  of  its  ability 
to  immediately  adjust  its  operation  to  conform  to  new  di- 
rections of  traffic  made  necessary  by  new  facilities.  It 
may  be  possible  to  provide  by  the  motor  bus  transit  facili- 
ties in  many  communities  where  no  relief  could  be  had  for 
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years  to  come,  were  it  not  for  such  a  flexible  free-moving 
vehicle.  Whether  a  community  is  to  have  service  will  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  measure  of  investment  risk  as 
upon  whether  or  not  enough  traffic  can  be  induced  at  a 
sufficient  fare  to  pay  operating  expenses,  plus  an  acceptable 
margin  of  profit.  If  insufficient  profit  results,  the  operator 
will  withdraw  the  vehicles  and  look  elsewhere  for  a  more 
profitable  field.  With  xthe  element  of  investment  risk  so 
largely  removed,  no  doubt  many  will  be  induced  to  invest 
in  the  business  without  having  sufficient  understanding  of 
its  meaning,  resulting  in  the  usual  number  of  financial 
failures  under  such  conditions. 

COST  OP  SERVICE 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  motor  bus  must,  of  course,  be 
the  cost  of  the  service  to  be  rendered.  This  will  include  the 
expense  incident  to  the  operation,  sinking  funds  to  provide 
for  depreciation  and  interest  or  profit  on  capital  invested. 
So  much  of  what  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  possible 
uses  of  the  motor  bus  depends  upon  the  cost  that  it  should 
be  here  considered.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  judging 
from  what  has  been  accomplished  in  London,  that  the 
operating  cost,  however  high  it  may  now  be,  will  diminish 
as  better  vehicles  are  produced  and  more  is  learned  of  the 
operating  economies.  The  cost  per  vehicle  or  seat  mile 
is  not  the  only  item  to  consider  in  estimating  whether  a 
particular  operation  will  be  profitable.  The  capabilities 
and  variety  of  possible  service  of  the  independent  vehicle 
are  such  that  its  present  apparently  high  cost  of  service 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  its  earning  power.  Accurate 
data  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  mechanical  traction  on 
roads  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain.  There  are  so 
many  varying  conditions  that  in  all  probability  only  the 
most  general  estimate  can  be  made  for  given  conditions. 
Without  quoting  figures,  the  following  general  compari- 
sons may  be  made  between  the  operating  expense  of  the 
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largest  existing  motor  bus  undertakings  and  that  of  the 
street  railways: 

In  London,  where  the  operation  is  skillfully  managed, 
where  the  pavements  are  kept  in  excellent  repair  and  where 
the  improvement  in  the  type  and  construction  of  vehicle 
has  been  most  rapid,  we  find  that  the  bare  operating  cost 
is  relatively  low.  It  is  less  than  15  cents  per  bus  mile  and 
probably  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent 
the  cost  per  car  mile  of  the  municipally  owned  surface  rail- 
ways. The  excess  cost  is,  however,  more  than  offset  by  the 
lower  interest  charges  on  motor  bus  operation,  and  the  total 
cost  per  bus  mile  probably  is  less  than  the  cost  per  car  mile. 
The  relative  seating  capacity  of  vehicles  used  in  this  com- 
parison is  34  for  the  motor  bus  and  78  for  the  surface  car. 
This  ratio  of  seating  capacity  brings  the  total  cost  per 
motor  bus  seat  mile  greater  than  that  of  the  car  seat  mile. 
In  Paris,  where  a  much  heavier  vehicle  of  about  the  same 
capacity  is  operated  on  pavements  less  smooth,  the  cost 
per  mile  is  considerably  greater  than  in  London. 

Many  conditions  abroad  bearing  on  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion differ  from  those  in  America;  e.g.,  the  comparatively 
low  cost  of  labor  in  England,  particularly  mechanical  labor, 
of  which  so  much  is  required  in  motor  omnibus  operations. 
The  mere  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  operating  costs  of 
the  motor  bus  undertakings  here  with  the  costs  abroad 
would  serve  no  purpose,  although  some  idea  may  be  gained 
by  considering  the  cost  of  motor  bus  operation  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  as  compared  with  that  of  surface  rail- 
ways in  the  same  borough.  Within  this  borough  railway 
operation  is  more  expensive  than  in  other  boroughs  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  principally  because  it  is  largely  carried 
on  in  congested  districts  and  because  the  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures  of  the  underground  contact  system  is 
more  expensive  than  that  of  the  overhead  trolley.  In 
comparison  with  this  expensive  operation,  the  bare  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  motor  bus  per  mile,  although  gradually  de- 
creasing, is  greater  than  that  of  the  railway  per  car  mile; 
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but  here  as  in  London  the  cost  per  bus  mile,  when  interest 
on  investment  is  included,  becomes  more  nearly  equal  the 
cost  per  railway  car  mile. 

The  depreciation  of  the  motor  bus  is  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  street  railway  car  and  other  railway 
equipment  and  requires  provision  for  replacement  funds  at 
a  greater  rate.  The  total  amount  of  depreciation  may 
not  exceed  that  of  the  railway,  although  the  rate  is  higher, 
because  the  value  to  which  the  rate  is  applied  is  much  less. 
In  London  the  life  of  motor  bus  equipment  is  estimated  to 
be  from  five  to  six  years,  and  in  New  York  depreciation 
funds  are  provided  sufficient  to  replace  the  vehicles  after 
three  years'  use.  Probably  the  average  life  of  motor  buses 
constructed  abroad  when  efficiently  maintained  is  much 
longer  than  five  years,  but  the  mechanical  improvement 
in  type  and  construction  has  been  thus  far  so  rapid  that 
the  vehicles  become  obsolete  before  they  are  worn  out. 

The  cost  of  operation,  and  probably  the  rate  of  de- 
preciation as  well,  will  vary  greatly  with  the  type  of  the 
vehicle  and  the  character  of  the  pavement  upon  which  it 
operates.  The  large  differences  between  the  costs  of  the 
various  motor  bus  operations  leave  the  impression  that 
ultimately  more  economical  results  will  be  attained.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  cost  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
low  to  insure  profitable  operation  in  certain  classes  of 
service. 

FIELD  OF  UTILITY 

We  have  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  street  surface 
railways  giving  on  the  whole  admirable  service.  The  ques- 
tion which  may  suggest  itself  at  this  point,  therefore,  is: 
What  in  this  country  is  the  field  of  utility  for  the  motor 
bus  in  its  present  state  of  development? 

The  limiting  conditions  seem  to  be:  First,  the  rate  of 
fare  to  insure  profitable  results  in  the  operation  of  known 
types  of  vehicle  in  this  country  probably  must  be  slightly 
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greater  than  that  on  the  street  surface  railways,  or  if  the 
same  fare  is  charged,  then  the  average  length  of  ride  must 
be  less ;  second,  operations  should  be  excluded  from  routes 
where  the  motor  bus  would  seriously  compete  with  existing 
transit  facilities  and  should  be  allowed  only  on  such  routes 
as  will  supplement  the  railway  service.  Probably  there 
is  no  other  public  utility  from  which  the  people  get  more 
for  their  money  than  from  the  street  railway,  and  a  general 
right  to  operate  motor  buses,  resulting  in  interference  and 
competition  with  the  surface  railways,  would  invite  disaster 
to  this  efficient  public  service.  The  railway  and  the  motor 
bus  should  each  have  its  sphere  of  utility,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  each  should,  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  all, 
be  limited  to  its  own  field.  The  experience  of  most  cities 
has  been  that  the  greater  use  of  transit  facilities  is  stimu- 
lated by  their  enlargement  or  improvement.  Statistics 
show  that  the  number  of  rides  per  capita  increases  under 
such  conditions  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  increases  of 
population.  Therefore  if  the  motor  bus  is  used  as  an 
additional  transit  facility  it  will,  without  doubt,  find  a  ser- 
vice to  perform  in  carrying  the  increase  of  traffic  due  to  the 
additional  facilities  which  it  provides.  An  unfortunate 
condition  exists  in  London,  where  the  extent  and  direction 
of  motor  bus  development  is  guided  only  by  the  operating 
companies  themselves.  Traffic  has  been  diverted  from  the 
municipally  owned  railway  to  the  motor  bus,  so  diminishing 
the  railway  revenue  that  a  deficit  will  occur  in  the  near 
future  unless  relief  is  obtained  from  some  direction.  This 
situation  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  municipal  super- 
vision of  motor  bus  routes  and  to  the  peculiar  traffic  con- 
ditions already  described,  which  exclude  railways  from  the 
business  center  of  the  city.  In  Paris  there  is  no  competi- 
tion between  street  railways  and  motor  buses.  Both  sys- 
tems are  owned  by  the  same  company  and  each  supple- 
ments the  other.  This  is  without  doubt  the  better  method. 
One  use  of  the  motor  bus  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  opera- 
tion in  New  York,  where  the  fare  is  10  cents.  The  increas- 
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ing  number  of  passengers  carried  indicates  that  at  least 
in  metropolitan  cities  there  is  a  demand  for  facilities  at  a 
relatively  high  rate  of  fare.  This  operation,  because  of  the 
difference  of  fare,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  direct  competition 
with  the  street  railways.  In  the  congested  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  with  its  elevated  and  subsurface  rapid  transit 
railways,  and  with  almost  every  available  north-and-south 
thoroughfare  occupied  by  street  railways,  there  are  districts 
of  dense  population  between  which  no  direct  transit  com- 
munication exists.  Large  areas  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  Central  Park,  so  situated  that  their  centers  are  less 
than  one  mile  apart,  are  almost  as  completely  without  direct 
connecting  transit  facilities  as  though  they  were  separated 
by  several  miles.  The  railway  companies  have  made  no 
effort  to  obtain  franchise  rights  to  give  such  service. 

There  are  many  suburban  communities  also  without 
sufficient  local  transit  facilities.  Jamaica  and  vicinity, 
Long  Island,  may  be  used  as  an  illustration.  Though  it  is 
within  the  boundary  of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York  and 
has,  with  the  immediately  adjacent  development,  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  60,000,  this  community  is  almost  en- 
tirely without  means  of  public  conveyance  between  the 
railroad  stations,  business  districts  and  homes.  Real  estate 
development  has  thus  been  limited  to  a  district  less  than  a 
mile  in  width  adjacent  to  and  along  each  side  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad.  Extensive  public  improvements  have  been 
made  on  adj  acent  property,  well  situated  for  home  develop- 
ment, but  practically  no  building  has  taken  place  because 
of  the  lack  of  provision  for  local  transit.  The  rapid  tran- 
sit facilities  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  are  apparently 
adequate  to  serve  a  much  larger  population.  By  this  means 
one  may  reach  the  business  districts  of  Manhattan  in  18 
minutes  and  of  Brooklyn  in  21  minutes.  A  study  of  the 
situation  shows  that  there  is  probably  a  sufficient  diversity 
of  local  transit  business  to  warrant  motor  bus  operation 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  securing  almost  full  use 
of  the  vehicle  equipment.  The  operation  of  a  reliable 
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motor  bus  service  upon  a  number  of  short  routes  connect- 
ing the  residential  with  the  business  sections  and  the  rail- 
way stations  at  a  modest  fare  would  not  only  open  prop- 
erty well  situated  for  the  building  of  homes,  but  would 
greatly  add  to  the  convenience  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
An  omnibus  company  is  now  preparing  to  operate  several 
of  such  routes  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  a  profitable 
venture. 

Other  communities  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  Greater 
New  York  await  local  transit  facilities.  If  the  motor  bus 
can  be  operated  at  a  cost  such  as  to  enable  it  to  supply 
this  need,  there  is  an  immediate  field  for  its  operation.  This 
will  grow  with  the  population  of  the  community. 

MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS 

The  rapid  strides  made  indicate  that  the  use  of  the  motor 
vehicle  for  general  passenger  service  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
we  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  on  the  eve  of  a  considerable 
development.  Such  development  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  but  be  so  guided  that  the  public 
interests  will  be  best  conserved.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
municipal  authorities  to  have  a  watchful  eye  on  the  prob- 
lems which  must  be  confronted  Sn  its  accomplishment. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  possible  results  of  gen- 
eral competition,  which  may  be  prevented,  and  the  need 
of  careful  selection  and  regulation  of  routes,  which  may 
be  accomplished.  This  may  be  done  by  the  enactment  of 
proper  laws,  expert  surveys  of  each  situation  and  the 
exercise  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  having 
authority. 

Other  problems  are  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the 
protection  of  road  pavement.  These  already  exist  in  many 
places  because  of  the  increasing  amount  of  motor  traffic, 
and  without  doubt  are  capable  of  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Figures  were  recently  officially  reported  by  the  London 
Traffic  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  which  the  fol- 
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lowing  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  number  of  the 
fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  caused  by  motor  bus  and 
street  railway  operation  for  one  year:  The  motor  bus 
killed  five  times  as  many  as  the  railway  per  million  miles 
run;  seven  times  as  many  per  million  passengers  carried 
and  eight  times  as  many  per  mile  of  route  operated.  It 
injured  three  and  one- third  times  as  many  as  the  street 
railway  per  million  miles  run;  twice  as  many  per  million 
passengers  carried  and  twice  as  many  per  mile  of  route 
operated.  These  comparisons  omit  one  important  feature; 
i.e.,  the  density  of  traffic  within  which  the  operation  of 
each  system  takes  place.  If  that  comparison  were  made, 
probably  the  motor  bus  would  not  be  put  in  such  an 
undesirable  light,  since  the  density  of  the  vehicular  traffic 
is  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city, 
where  a  large  percentage  of  the  bus  operation  takes  place, 
and  from  which  the  railway  is  excluded.  We  need  not 
expect  the  operation  of  motor  buses  in  such  large  numbers 
in  the  most  congested  portions  of  American  cities  as  in 
London,  because  of  the  efficient  railway  systems  already 
established,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  protection  of 
lives  will  not  be  so  difficult.  However,  the  application 
of  lifeguards  or  fenders  and  the  regulation  of  traffic  to 
prevent  accidents  are  important  enough  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  when  granting  rights  for  the 
motor  bus  operation. 

Street  pavement  is  to  the  motor  bus  what  the  steel  rail- 
way track  is  to  the  railway  car,  but  unlike  the  railway  track 
it  is  provided  at  public  expense.  Its  preservation,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  problems  which  will  confront  the  authori- 
ties if  large  numbers  of  heavy  motor  buses  are  to  be 
operated,  particularly  in  suburban  districts,  where  the 
pavements  are  usually  less  permanent  than  in  city  streets 
with  dense  vehicular  traffic.  Probably  the  chief  destructive 
effect  of  motor  traffic  on  roads  is  produced  by  the  churn- 
ing, sheering  or  grinding  action  of  the  driving  wheels  on 
the  road  surface.  This  obviously  increases  with  the  weight 
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and  speed  of  the  driven  vehicle.  Weak  places  also  in  the 
foundation  are  quickly  discovered  by  heavy  and  fast- 
moving  traffic. 

The  capacity  —  hence  to  some  degree  the  weight  —  of  the 
motor  bus  is  an  extremely  important  consideration  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy,  for  the  cost  of  operation  per  vehicle 
does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  number  of  per- 
sons which  it  may  carry.  Therefore,  where  the  volume 
of  traffic  is  sufficient,  a  larger  vehicle  is  more  desirable. 
Speed  and  rapid  acceleration  up  to  certain  limits  are  also 
essential  for  passenger  service.  In  consequence,  reduction 
of  weight  per  unit  capacity  or  other  improvements  in 
design  must  be  depended  upon  to  keep  down  road  repair 
cost  rather  than  reduction  of  speed  in  motor  bus  operation. 
Speed,  while  important,  is  not  so  essential  to  the  commercial 
vehicle,  and  by  proper  speed  regulations  and  reasonable 
load  limits  some  of  the  road  destructive  effect  of  that  type 
of  vehicle  may  be  eliminated. 

Heavy  commercial  motor  vehicles  are  making  their 
appearance  in  increasing  numbers  on  roads  of  all  kinds, 
without  regulation  either  as  regards  weight  of  load  or  rate 
of  speed  except  the  general  speed  limits,  which  apply  to  all 
vehicles,  designed  for  the  protection  of  life  rather  than  the 
preservation  of  roads.  Mechanical  traction  has  attained 
such  dimensions  in  so  short  a  period  that  road  surfaces  in 
outlying  districts,  at  least,  have  been  subjected  to  traffic 
conditions  different  from  those  originally  intended. 

Important  regulations  have  only  recently  been  issued 
affecting  Paris  and  the  surrounding  country.  These  limit 
the  load  for  the  unit  tire  width,  fix  the  maximum  gross 
weight  of  commercial  vehicles  and  regulate  the  speed  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  gross  weight.  Public  vehicles,  however, 
are  not  so  limited  as  to  speed  as  are  commercial  vehicles. 
Motor  buses  operated  in  London,  Paris  and  New  York  vary 
in  weight  from  219  pounds  to  365  pounds  for  each  passen- 
ger which  the  vehicle  is  capable  of  carrying.  The  lightest 
vehicle  is  used  in  London  and  weighs  about  3%  tons  un- 
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loaded.  This  is  the  maximum  weight  permitted  by  the 
police  for  a  public  service  vehicle.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
American-made  single  deck  buses,  24-passenger  seating 
capacity,  that  probably  do  not  exceed  in  weight  the 
maximum  per  passenger  capacity  authorized  in  London. 
Whether  those  vehicles  will  prove  successful  in  the  severe 
trials  of  motor  bus  work  is  yet  to  be  proven. 

It  may  be  that  after  a  thorough  investigation,  rules  and 
regulations  may  be  developed  which  will  so  regulate  the 
weight,  speed  and  width  of  tire  of  both  commercial  and 
public  service  vehicles  that  practically  no  excessive  cost  of 
road  maintenance  will  result.  Certainly  regulations  affect- 
ing commercial  vehicles  may  be  devised  which  would  result 
in  less  destructive  effect  on  roads.  However,  such  rules, 
if  applied  to  motor  buses,  might  be  so  severe  with  respect 
to  speed  as  to  destroy  their  usefulness  'for  passenger  ser- 
vice. There  is  a  great  need  for  a  careful  research  into  the 
whole  problem  of  mechanical  traction  on  roads,  particularly 
the  effect  of  vehicle  weight  and  speed  upon  the  cost  of 
road  maintenance.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  motor  bus  is 
particularly  destructive  to  roads,  the  operators  should  pay 
something  toward  road  maintenance. 

Cooperation  between  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
motor  bus  operators,  and  between  the  different  municipali- 
ties as  well,  is  much  needed  for  the  proper  development  of 
this  new  facility,  both  in  its  initiation  and  during  subse- 
quent operation.  Following  are  the  apparent  essential 
general  features  of  procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  begin- 
ning :  First,  the  enactment  of  general  incorporation  laws  to 
provide  for  the  formation  of  operating  companies.  These 
should  give  to  some  local  governing  body  the  authority  to 
fix  routes  and  to  supervise  operation.  Second,  a  thorough 
study  of  transportation  and  traffic  conditions  and  of  the 
needs  of  the  community  in  which  the  operation  is  proposed, 
to  aid  in  the  selection  of  routes  upon  which  transit  facilities 
are  required  and  upon  which  there  will  not  be  undue  compe- 
tition with  existing  facilities.  Third,  the  collection  and 
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preservation  of  data  pertaining  to  (a)  cost  of  operation, 
(b)  rate  of  depreciation  of  vehicles,  (c)  effect  on  different 
classes  of  road  surfaces  and  foundations  and  (d)  efficiency 
of  different  types  of  vehicles.  Fourth,  the  limitation  of  the 
operating  rights  to  a  comparatively  short  period  until  more 
is  learned  of  the  capabilities  of  the  motor  bus  and  the 
effect  of  its  operation. 

DISCUSSION 

HON.  GEORGE  Me ANENY,  Vice-Mayor  of  New  York  City  : 

It  would  be  perhaps  presumptuous  for  me  to  attempt 
to  discuss  in  any  technical  sense  the  railway  system  of 
New  York  City,  but  there  are  a  few  points  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  me  to  touch  upon  in  the  papers  Mr.  Davies 
and  Mr.  McCollum  have  presented  to  you.  They  have 
sketched  the  development  of  rapid  transit  with  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  city.  They  have  shown  you,  I  am  sure — cer- 
tainly Mr.  Davies  in  his  figures  of  cost — that  the  choice 
of  type  cannot  easily  be  made  at  the  outset  of  the  plan- 
ning of  a  city.  The  fact  that  a  trolley  line  which  will  be 
quite  serviceable  for  the  early  development  of  a  town  will 
cost  $25,000  per  single  mile  of  track,  and  that  when  you 
get  to  the  elevated  type  the  price  has  risen  to  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  mile  of  track,  and  so  on  to 
subways  in  a  crowded  city  that  will  run  above  a  million  or 
two,  indicates  plainly  enough  that  we  must  begin  with  the 
one  type  and  gradually  replace  with  the  others,  as  the  cities 
grow  from  one  degree  to  another  in  magnitude. 

The  point  that  I  think  lies  perhaps  closest  to  your  general 
topic  is  this:  that  while  desiring  railways  in  cities  and 
absolutely  requiring  them  for  city  development,  we  have 
permitted  the  railway  president  and  his  board  of  directors 
to  take  the  place  of  the  town  or  city  planning  commission. 
Frequently,  therefore,  we  have  cities  that  have  been  built 
by  railroad  companies  for  railroading  purposes;  and  the 
natural  desire  of  the  promoter,  or  of  the  man  who  profits 
from  successful  railroading,  is  to  keep  his  short  hauls,  to 
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breed  congestion  if  he  can,  in  order  that  the  harvest  of 
nickels  may  be  richer  between  the  congested  points. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  city  that  accepts  its  transit 
plan  as  a  part  of  its  general  scheme  of  city  planning 
must  decide  for  itself  where  lines  shall  be  laid  and  lay  them 
out  according  to  its  own  logical  development,  and  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  upon  a  commer- 
cial basis.  We  have  had  such  a  case  in  New  York  City 
upon  rather  a  large  scale. 

We  have  added  in  the  past  two  years  rapid-transit  rail- 
ways— that  is,  subway  and  elevated — that  with  their  equip- 
ment will  cost  $325,000,000.  Added  to  the  plant  we  al- 
ready have,  the  total  investment  in  these  two  types  of  rail- 
road within  our  city  will  rise  to  $550,000,000.  And  the 
investment  now  to  be  made  is  to  be  made  all  at  one  time; 
all  of  these  railroads  are  building  at  once.  We  have  to 
make  up  for  a  little  loss  of  time  because  we  delayed  too  long 
about  this  question  as  to  what  our  relations  should  be 
with  the  operating  companies  we  found  in  possession  and 
how  closely  we  should  follow  our  own  desire  to  plan  the 
roads  with  reference  to  the  future  growth  of  the  town 
itself.  But  as  a  result  of  our  negotiations  we  did  utilize 
the  existing  companies,  linked  up  their  lines  with  the  new 
lines  and  then  made  out  a  chart  that  suited  us.  We  de- 
liberately put  not  merely  new  trunk  lines  through  the 
heart  of  our  own  town,  but  two  or  three  trunk  lines 
far  out  into  the  suburban  boroughs  right  out  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  the  city,  crossing,  in  some  spots,  untouched 
fields.  Wherever  we  went,  however,  we  were  confident  that 
the  promoter  would  follow,  that  we  would  ourselves  reap 
an  abundant  return  in  increased  valuation  of  real  estate 
and  that  in  many  another  indirect  way  the  city  would  find 
its  satisfactory  return. 

Now  in  order  to  do  that,  we  were  obliged  to  j  oin  with  the 
companies  in  the  furnishing  of  capital  in  almost  equal  sums 
for  the  new  work ;  obliged  also  to  insure  to  them  a  reason- 
able return  upon  their  present  investment  as  a  first  charge 
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against  the  receipts  of  the  new  system ;  obliged  to  put  their 
money  ahead  of  ours  when  it  came  to  the  taking  out  of 
carrying  charges ;  and  then  beyond  all  that,  when  our  own 
money  had  been  cared  for,  to  provide  that  there  should 
be  an  even  division  of  profits  thereafter. 

More  than  this,  we  held  absolutely  the  title  to  every  foot 
of  these  new  lines  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  amor- 
tization that  is  to  proceed  from  the  income  of  every  foot 
of  the  property  is  to  be  in  our  favor.  Year  by  year  there 
will  be  a  lower  price  at  which  we  may  buy  back  the  entire 
investment  of  the  companies,  until  we  reach  the  point  where 
the  cost  price  disappears  absolutely  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  amortization  the  lines  become  the  property 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Not  only  that,  but  under  the  new 
forms  which  recent  legislation  has  permitted  us  to  adopt, 
we  have  provided  that  the  absolute  tenure  of  the  companies 
shall  be  for  ten  years  only.  They  go  in  for  ten  years,  and 
at  any  time  after  that  we  may  take  them  back.  If  we 
choose  to  make  a  new  alignment,  if  we  choose  to  fit  the 
lines  of  the  future  in  a  different  system,  if  our  operators 
do  not  behave  themselves,  in  other  words,  we  have  the 
remedy  absolutely  within  our  control.  We  not  only  pro- 
vided that  we  might  buy  back  the  private  share  of  the 
system,  but  after  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and  discus- 
sion with  our  friends  in  the  companies,  we  stipulated  that 
we  might  put  in  another  operator  if  that  operator  should 
buy  out  the  original  investor. 

Whatever  future  conditions  may  be  about  the  operation 
of  the  railways  in  New  York  City,  whether  we  get  to  the 
at  present  far-distant  point  of  operating  for  ourselves, 
we  have  the  power  of  control  in  our  hands  completely. 
Moreover,  in  retaining  the  present  operators  we  are  get- 
ting expert  service  for  the  building  up  of  the  new  system. 
Then  we  are  going  to  set  in  motion  this  new  vitalizing 
thing  through  the  town,  and  we  are  bound  to  reap  the 
benefit.  For  some  years  we  shall  have  to  carry  a  deficit. 
We  have  cheerfully  faced  that,  but  it  is  provided  that  these 
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yearly  deficits  shall  be  treated  as  cumulative  and  all  made 
good  to  the  city  before  there  is  any  division  of  profit.  So 
we  are  bound  to  come  out  scot  free  and  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  half  the  net  annual  return  for  ourselves. 

One  important  point  I  ask  you  to  note  is  that  we  have 
said  to  these  companies,  with  all  their  tremendous  invest- 
ment, that  they  shall  not  make  any  more  money  than  they 
are  making  today  until  the  point  has  been  reached  where 
we  may  divide  equally  in  the  future,  when,  incidentally, 
both  our  title  and  our  right  of  repossession  is  made  even 
stronger  and  clearer  than  today.  If  the  companies  have 
been  able  to  go  a  little  farther  in  the  past  in  the  reap- 
ing of  returns  than  we  would  now1  permit  them  to  go,  at 
least  we  have  said,  "  You  shall  go  no  farther,"  and  we  have 
gained  absolute  control  of  our  transit  system. 

Now  we  found,  when  it  came  to  the  laying  out  of  a 
proper  chart,  that  the  tendency  in  the  past,  promoted  by 
the  railways  very  naturally  and  accepted  quite  as  natur- 
ally at  that  time  by  the  city,  was  to  run  longitudinal  lines 
along  Manhattan  Island,  to  carry  others  over  from  Brook- 
lyn and  to  bring  everything  to  one  point  down  there  at  the 
toe  of  Manhattan.  The  first  propositions  we  received  were 
practically  for  a  continuation  of  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
bringing  everything  down  there  to  the  toe  and  then  up 
into  the  air  in  our  tall  buildings.  We  were  told  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  at  one  time, 
that  if  the  Woolworth  Building  were  to  land  all  of  the 
10,000  tenants  and  employees  who  use  it  in  the  daytime  at 
the  nearest  express  station  at  the  same  hour,  it  would  take 
the  express  trains  of  ten  cars  each,  running  at  their  present 
headway  of  a  minute  and  forty-eight  seconds,  just  twenty- 
two  minutes  to  take  away  the  people  from  that  one  build- 
ing. And  still  we  went  on  building  skyscrapers.  While  the 
point  is  not  entirely  relevant,  let  me  tell  you  that  we 
have  taken  up  now  as  a  corollary  of  the  solution  of  our 
transit  problem  the  proper  regulation  of  the  heights  of 
our  buildings.  We  are  going  to  cut  the  abnormal  side  of 
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this  sort  of  growth  and,  by  pressing  down,  compel  a 
lateral  development.  And  we  have  provided  the  transit 
system  to  carry  that  lateral  growth. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  spread  these  lines  everywhere. 
We  are  going  to  get  cheaper  homes  and  more  light  and  air, 
and  we  certainly  are  going  to  get  a  great  chance  for  city 
planning,  when  it  comes  to  taking  up  these  undeveloped 
territories  and  making  them  right  for  the  future. 

New  York,  like  every  great  city,  has  made  its  mistakes 
in  the  past  in  its  planning  or  lack  of  planning;  but  with 
our  promised  double  growth  for  the  next  thirty  years  to 
care  for,  our  railway  system  is  going  to  permit  us  to  go 
in  for  the  correct  planning  of  the  great  territories  that 
as  yet  have  not  been  touched. 

No  city  can  foresee  in  its  infancy  just  what  its  future 
will  be.  If  we  each  knew  that  ours  is  a  city  destined  by 
fate  to  be  great,  of  course  planning  would  be  infinitely 
easier;  but  is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  most  of  the  cities 
that  have  got  a  certain  impetus  are  going  to  go  farther 
and  are  going  to  be  great?  While  you  cannot  choose 
your  type  of  railroad  at  the  outset,  you  can  so  map  your 
streets  that  there  shall  be  breadth  and  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  your  road  through  them  without  the  tremen- 
dous cost  that  comes  from  widening  narrow  streets.  You 
can  make  your  street  plan  with  direct  reference  to  a  future 
railroad  plan.  That  can  be  done  very  readily  indeed,  and 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  where  the  question  of  transit  comes 
in  here.  You  may  speculate  if  you  like  upon  the  future, 
or  you  may  look  forward  with  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
fidence, but  you  have  got  to  have  railways  and  you  have 
got  to  have  them  right;  and  no  matter  whether  it  be  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  government  of  a 
city  of  half  a  million,  or  a  town  council  in  a  smaller  place, 
if  the  building  of  railroads  during  the  period  of  the  growth 
of  a  city  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  things  that  belongs  to 
the  activities  of  the  city  itself,  and  if  there  is  willingness  to 
invest  city  funds,  always  with  the  assurance  that  the  roads 
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will  remain  city  property  in  the  matter  of  title  and  owner- 
ship, but  a  willingness  to  invest  city  funds  and  to  permit 
rather  than  to  discourage  the  going  in  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  lay  out  privately  operated  lines  on  proper  city- 
planning  principles,  then  the  cities  shall  do  well  indeed. 

EDWARD  M.  BASSETT,  Esq. : 

I  think  that  the  schedule  in  Mr.  Davies'  paper  giving 
the  relative  cost  of  different  rapid-transit  structures  will 
be  referred  to  by  many  cities  which  are  contemplating  im- 
proved transit.  Even  I  who  am  not  an  engineering  authority 
on  rapid  transit  have  met  with  the  general  inquiry  in 
American  and  European  cities  of  the  relative  cost  of  dif- 
ferent rapid-transit  structures  in  New  York  City.  This 
subject  is  important  because,  if  the  main  need  of  a  city 
is  rapid-transit  mileage,  it  may  want  to  consider  elevated 
railroads  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  if  the  main  object  is 
to  keep  its  streets  free  from  encumbrances,  it  will  want  to 
consider  the  more  expensive  subway  construction.  There 
is  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  great  cities  of  the  world 
to  consider  that  an  urban  rapid-transit  system  can  well 
utilize  all  of  the  different  sorts  of  structure — elevated,  de- 
pressed, embankment,  subway  and  tube.  Electrical  pro- 
pulsion has  helped  to  abolish  the  theory  that  a  system 
must  be  all  elevated  or  else  all  subway.  Electric  motors 
easily  carry  a  train  up  a  grade  of  4  or  4%  per  cent. 
Freedom  from  smoke  and  gas  make  subways  and  tubes 
more  endurable.  These  different  costs  and  methods  of 
construction  that  Mr.  Davies'  paper  speaks  of  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  different  parts  of  a  great  city,  to  the 
lay  of  the  land,  to  the  water  fronts,  to  the  congested  busi- 
ness portions  where  elevated  railroads  might  hurt  and 
to  the  outlying  parts  where  the  cheaper  type  of  railway 
such  as  elevated,  embanked  or  depressed  can  supply  a 
greater  mileage  at  the  same  cost.  Hamburg  has  demon- 
strated that  a  good-looking,  serviceable  and  economical 
rapid-transit  system;  can  be  part  subway,  part  depressed, 
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part  embanked  and  part  elevated.  This  instructive  system 
has  now  been  operating  about  two  years.  Berlin  is  using 
the  different  types  of  structure. 

Mr.  Davies'  discussion  shows  the  importance  of  plan- 
ning for  rapid  transit  early.  I  am  not  an  old  man,  but 
I  remember  when  New  York  City  had  no  public  transporta- 
tion except  horse  cars.  If  in  that  day  there  could  have  been 
sufficient  foresight  to  have  laid  out  new  streets,  especially 
radial  streets  of  a  suitable  width  for  rapid  transit,  the 
ultimate  saving  would  have  been  millions  of  dollars.  The 
lack  of  foresight  in  laying  out  radial  streets  for  rapid 
transit  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  enormous  cost 
of  rapid-transit  construction  that  Mr.  McAneny  has  re- 
ferred to.  Buildings  have  to  be  torn  down,  streets  already 
built  up  have  to  be  widened  and  private  rights  of  way  have 
to  be  obtained  in  order  to  make  room  for  rapid-transit 
lines.  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
Northwest,  as  well  as  many  of  our  United  States  cities 
that  are  approaching  the  million  population  class,  will  do 
well  to  look  into  this  matter  before  it  is  too  late.  For 
when  a  city  contains  a  million  people,  it  always  feels  the 
need  of  rapid  transit.  Distances  from  the  centers  to  the 
suburbs  become  too  great.  Its  workmen  spend  too  long  a 
time  in  traveling  if  they  use  street  surface  cars  and  the 
city  tends  to  become  hidebound.  Its  growth  is  hampered. 
Its  methods  of  production  are  not  economical  and  it  is 
apt  to  fall  behind  in  competition  with  other  cities.  Every 
growing  city  of  half  a  million  population  should  lay  out 
radial  streets  that  will  be  needed  for  rapid  transit  when  it 
has  a  population  of  one  or  two  million.  In  the  city  of 
Wilmersdorf,  part  of  Greater  Berlin,  a  type  of  rapid 
transit  is  favored  that  is  quite  far-sighted.  The  lower  part 
of  a  subway  is  built  in  an  open  cut,  the  cement  retaining 
walls  extending  half  the  height  of  the  future  subway,  but 
above  that  point  there  is  a  turf  embankment  sloping  up  to 
the  street  proper.  During  the  early  years  of  its  use  pas- 
sengers have  natural  light  and  air.  The  cost  of  construe- 
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tion  and  consequential  interest  charges  are  not  great. 
Later,  when  more  intensive  use  must  be  made  of  the  street, 
the  city  will  build  the  upper  half  of  the  subway  structure. 
The  street  surface  will  cover  the  whole.  A  subway  will 
be  created  with  a  broad  street  above  it  without  loss  due 
to  expense  of  reconstruction  or  premature  interest  charges. 
It  is  an  admirable  way  of  joining  economy  with  the  provi- 
sion of  a  broad  street.  Herr  Franz  Musil,  designer  of  the 
new  subways  for  Vienna,  was  in  New  York  a  few  months 
ago  studying  rapid  transit  in  this  country.  He  is  now  lay- 
ing out  rapid-transit  lines  for  Vienna,  using  wherever  pos- 
sible the  Wilmersdorf  method. 

All  the  radial  streets  of  a  city  should  not  be  brought 
to  a  single  center.  This  idea  of  bringing  everything  to 
a  single  center,  like  the  Loop  District  of  Chicago,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  a  city  can  make.  It  pro- 
duces congestion  instead  of  distribution.  Right  here  in 
Toronto  you  have  to  some  extent  an  example  of  conges- 
tion due  to  your  street-car  lines  coming  to  a  single  center. 
Your  downtown  main  corner  is  already  too  much  crowded. 
London  is  a  city  of  many  traffic  and  business  centers. 
This  is  partly  due  to  history  and  partly  due  to  intelligent 
effort  during  the  last  forty  years.  Radial  streets  should 
be  laid  out  so  as  to  develop  more  than  a  single  center,  and 
they  can  be  so  correlated  by  through  transit  systems  that 
the  whole  can  be  tied  together. 

The  use  of  the  motor  bus  in  this  respect  is  most  im- 
portant. I  believe  that  we  are  in  the  dawn  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  motor  bus.  By  means  of  subways  and  rapid 
transit  you  can  shoot  people  out  to  the  suburban  parts  of 
a  great  city  more  rapidly  and  at  a  lower  cost  per  mile 
than  they  can  be  transported  on  the  surface.  But  no  city 
can  afford  the  expense  of  running  rapid-transit  railroads 
within  walking  distance  of  every  part  of  its  outlying  areas. 
Therefore  in  conjunction  with  the  rapid-transit  system 
there  must  be  run  from  the  express  stations  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  city  either  surface  cars  or  motor  buses  so  as 
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to  spread  out  the  usefulness  of  the  rapid-transit  system. 
I  believe  that  in  twenty-five  years  motor  bus  lines  for  this 
purpose  will  be  greatly  developed.  The  London  company 
controlling  the  subways  has  purchased  nearly  all  the  motor 
bus  lines.  They  do  not  give  a  free  transfer,  but  as  the 
bus  fare  for  short  distances  is  only  one  or  two  cents,  the 
buses  serve  to  distribute  the  subway  passengers  just  the 
same  as  if  the  combination  fare  were  five  cents  or  less. 

My  final  point  was  referred  to  in  Mr.  Davies'  paper, 
but  not  emphasized  by  him,  although  we  know  he  appre- 
ciates its  importance  as  well  as  any  of  us.  It  is  the 
through  routing  of  rapid-transit  trains  throughout  the 
whole  city,  or  rather  the  building  of  the  new  subways  and 
connecting  up  the  existing  elevated  railroads  so  that 
through  routing  is  possible.  Today  practically  every 
rapid-transit  line  in  New  York,  whether  elevated  or  sub- 
way, gathers  up  its  load  in  the  outlying  districts  in  the 
morning,  empties  it  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  sends 
its  trains  back  nearly  empty.  The  one  exception  is  the 
interborough  subway,  which  runs  through  Manhattan 
under  the  East  River  and  through  the  downtown  part  of 
Brooklyn.  This  subway  gets  a  reciprocal  load  through 
the  business  districts  every  morning.  But  even  this  subway 
does  not  at  present  extend  to  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn. 
The  new  dual  rapid-transit  plan,  which  connects  up  the 
elevated  railroads  as  well  as  the  old  and  new  subways, 
has  been  planned  so  that  through  routing  will  be  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  Practically  every  train  can,  in  the 
morning,  run  from  a  suburban  section  through  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  out  again  to  a  suburban  section  on  the  other 
side.  The  train  is  then  reversed  and  it  distributes  a  new 
load  through  the  entire  city.  Some  call  this  the  pendulum 
movement  of  rapid-transit  trains.  I  like  this  word  myself, 
because  it  not  only  expresses  through  routing,  but  also 
efficiency  and  economy  of  movement.  The  effect  of  such  a 
disposition  of  rapid  transit  on  distribution  of  business 
and  industry  is  of  course  most  beneficial. 
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MR.  DUNCAN  MCDONALD,  Controller,  Montreal: 

As  was  justly  observed  here  by  a  number  of  speakers 
during  this  congress,  transportation  is  very  largely  the 
basis  on  which  city  planning  and  building  must  be  founded. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  business  of 
city  transportation,  I  may  say  to  you  that  our  govern- 
ment records  and  reports  for  1912  fixed  the  value  of  our 
railroads  in  Canada  at  the  great  sum  of  $1,500,000,000. 

In  Montreal  we  have  to  deal  with  a  franchise  of  some 
forty  years,  a  renewal  franchise,  and  when  figured  out  on  a 
conservative  basis,  the  aggregate  receipts  of  that  franchise 
during  the  forty  years  amount  to  $800,000,000;  and  this 
amount  is  figured  pro  rata  to  population  on  a  sum  of  re- 
ceipts 25  per  cent  less  than  most  of  your  large  cities  in 
the  United  States  of  populations  varying  from  a  million  to 
three  or  four  million  are  receiving  now  from  their  street 
railways  and  subways. 

As  Mr.  Adams  said  last  night,  where  town  planning 
means  going  into  a  new  and  open  territory,  then  you  can 
lay  out  a  town  with  comparative  ease.  If  we  had  a  situa- 
tion of  that  kind  to  deal  with,  with  the  experience  we  have 
today  of  the  various  cities  in  America,  I  suppose  our  first 
provision  would  be  to  look  out  for  our  railroads,  as  Mr. 
Davies  said.  They  are  the  main  arteries  that  are  to  bring 
the  population  from  all  over  the  country  to  our  cities. 

In  a  large  city,  next  in  importance  is  to  locate  the  sub- 
ways and  then  follow  the  distribution  from  those  subways 
by  electric  cars  as  it  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time, 
And  later  on,  as  has  just  been  developed  in  Europe,  by 
motor  buses. 

The  experience  in  London,  which  has  been  very  impres- 
sively referred  to  by  Mr.  McCollum,  has  been  credited  in 
his  paper  to  the  authorities  that  are  running  a  London 
bus  service.  I  must  say  in  that  connection  that  from  per- 
sonal information  received  in  London,  the  success  of  the 
London  bus  is  largely  credited  by  Londoners  to  municipal 
control.  They  tell  us  that  the  inauguration  of  that  sue- 
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cessful  bus  service  in  London  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
the  municipal  and  police  authorities  of  London,  after 
buses  had  been  in  use  for  a  few  years,  insisted  positively 
and  laid  down  a  measure  that  was  to  guide  the  bus  traffic, 
and  that  measure  imposed  strict  conditions  of  size  and 
weight  and  number  of  passengers  on  the  bus  company. 
They  simply  told  them  in  plain  English,  "If  you  cannot 
find  a  bus  that  will  suit  our  streets,  that  won't  be  too 
heavy,  that  won't  be  too  noisy  and  that  will  run  smoothly, 
we  must  command  you  now  to  take  your  buses  off  the 
streets."  That  imperative  order  given  to  the  London  Bus 
Company  resulted  in  their  engineers  and  assistants  getting 
to  work,  and  inside  of  twelve  months  they  had  evolved  a 
new  bus  that  met  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  and  that  type  of  bus  has  been  running 
successfully  ever  since.  So  much  for  the  part  that  was 
taken  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  London  in  this  in- 
auguration. 

The  flexibility  of  the  bus  has  been  referred  to  in  Mr. 
McCollum's  paper.  One  of  the  great  points  of  flexibility 
that  is  so  much  appreciated  in  London  today  is  the  fact 
that  the  buses  that  run  in  the  congested  part  of  London 
all  the  week  can  be  turned  out  toward  the  country  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  That  is  a  proof  of  the  flexibility 
of  the  service  there,  and  it  is  greatly  appreciated  in  Lon- 
don, where  fresh  air  is  so  badly  wanted  in  a  great  many 
quarters,  and  which  affords  the  possibility  of  Londoners 
running  out  in  a  comfortable  way  into  the  country  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  that  should  contribute  to  a 
better  state  of  health,  which  we  are  all  striving  for  in  all 
our  municipalities. 

The  advent  of  the  bus,  I  should  say  also,  should  be  wel- 
comed by  the  electric-car  companies,  as  it  affords,  perhaps, 
a  more  economical  means  of  satisfying  the  growth  of  traffic 
that  is  constantly  developing  in  cities.  I  mean  that  the 
tramway  companies  on  this  continent  are  often  handicapped 
and  put  to  large  expense  by  extensions  of  lines  into  thinly 
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populated  suburbs,  which  can  only  be  done  at  the  large 
cost  that  has  been  referred  to  of  at  least  $25,000  per  single 
mile.  The  addition  of  a  few  buses  in  those  quarters  would 
often  solve  the  difficulty  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

The  buses  should  also  be  welcomed  by  the  tramway  com- 
panies as  an  economizer,  and  I  think  in  the  future  it  will 
be  largely  used  in  this  way,  and  that  is  that  it  will  serve  to 
take  care  in  large  cities  of  that  peak  load  that  occurs  in 
the  center  of  large  cities  and  will  also  be  used  to  a  large 
extent  on  short  hauls  which  now  create  that  deplorable 
condition  of  overloading  that  we  have  all  heard  so  much 
about  in  the  tramway  business.  What  I  mean  is  that  the 
maximum  load  or  peak  load  on  each  car,  inward  or  outward, 
is  generally  at  a  point  about  halfway  between  the  center 
and  the  extreme  limits  of  the  town,  and  that  to  take  care  of 
that  peak  load  a  short  line  of  buses  would  be  very  economi- 
cal and  very  effective.  Then  the  bus  coming  in  as  another 
useful  means  of  city  transportation  will  take  the  top  off 
that  peak  or  take  the  short  hauls,  and  if  properly  operated 
with  that  object  in  view  should  be  a  very  good  means  of 
reducing  that  overload  factor. 

The  subject  of  transportation  is  so  vast  that  it  would 
take  hours  to  discuss  even  some  of  the  most  important  de- 
tails, but  I  think  it  is  evident  today  to  the  citizens  of  large 
cities  from  500,000  up,  and  our  experience  leads  us  to  the 
belief  that  the  traffic  in  future  in  large  cities  can  be  best 
taken  care  of  by  subways,  proportionate  to  the  investment 
they  can  afford  according  to  their  population,  and  by 
electric  cars  and  buses. 

MR.  E.  P.  GOODRICH,  New  York  City: 

The  general  subject  has  been  covered  so  well  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  of  more  interest  now  to  mention  a  few 
specific  points  which  have  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
bus  operation,  versus  subways,  of  street  widths  and  of 
some  of  the  other  matters  which  have  to  do  with  city  plan- 
ning in  detail. 
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I  may  say  first  that  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  authori- 
ties have  been  confronted  with  the  most  intricate  traffic 
situation,  vehicular  and  street  surface  railway,  possible 
in  any  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  except  a  few 
small  sections  of  Boston,  where  the  streets  are  very  crooked 
and  where  a  special  type  of  car  has  been  evolved,  and  per- 
haps a  few  sections  in  Chicago  known  as  the  Loop  District, 
where  conditions  of  congestion  have  been  acute. 

The  studies  made  in  Manhattan  have  covered  the  taking 
of  traffic  statistics  in  considerable  detail.  They  have  been 
studied  with  reference  to  the  speed  of  operation  of  the  street 
cars  or  of  buses,  of  the  movement  of  vehicles  between  ob- 
structing vehicles  standing  at  the  side  of  the  roadway  and 
the  cars ;  the  ratio  of  the  width  of  the  street  to  the  speed  of 
operation ;  the  number  of  people  that  can  move  on  a  given 
width  of  sidewalk;  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  pavements 
under  vehicular  traffic  of  different  intensities;  the  extra 
cost  which  is  involved  by  allowing  buses  to  operate  on  streets 
over  and  above  that  of  the  other  types  of  street  use — all 
in  order  to  see  how  the  city  is  involved  in  the  letting  of 
franchises  for  these  various  activities. 

For  example,  it  has  been  stated  and  is  confirmed  by  our 
traffic  statistics  that  a  motor  bus  operates  normally  more 
rapidly  than  a  trolley  car.  This  is  a  very  material  point 
in  the  determination  of  the  kind  of  vehicle  which  should  be 
operated.  In  other  words,  you  can  get  the  traffic  through 
the  congested  districts  easier  and  more  rapidly  with  a  bus 
than  you  can  with  a  trolley.  The  cost  of  bus  operation, 
however,  is  determined  very  largely  by  the  type  of  pave- 
ment. It  has  been  discovered  that  the  buses  follow  the 
good  pavements.  In  other  words,  the  city  is  made  a  part- 
ner in  the  operation  of  the  buses. 

When  the  horse  car  operated  on  the  streets  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  calks  of  the  horses'  shoes  wore  the  pavement 
between  the  tracks  and  for  a  certain  space  outside  the 
tracks  where  the  horses  used  the  right  of  way.  That  led  to 
the  requirement  that  the  railway  companies  should  maintain 
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the  pavements  for  that  space  between  the  tracks  and  some 
space  outside  of  the  tracks. 

The  trolley  companies  at  the  present  time  are  stating 
that  with  the  modern  structure  they  should  not  maintain 
pavements.  The  horses  have  been  done  away  with;  the 
rails  actually  facilitate  traffic  because  a  heavily  loaded 
truck  deliberately  drives  on  the  rails,  and  usually  slows 
down  the  operation  of  the  cars.  That  is  doubtless  true 
under  many  conditions.  It  is  true  during  snowy  weather, 
when  the  street  cars  have  cleared  their  part  of  the  street, 
that  the  vehicles  take  to  the  car  tracks  and  block  the  traffic ; 
and  that  blocking  of  the  traffic  by  the  vehicles  on  the  tracks 
in  Manhattan  last  winter  was  greater  than  the  delays  from 
breakdowns  of  the  cars  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  summer  time  you  will  find,  if 
you  watch  traffic,  that  the  street  cars  actually  keep  vehicles 
away  from  the  tracks;  they  are  pushed  aside,  and  during 
that  time  of  the  year  or  during  the  major  portion  of  the 
year,  the  street  cars  take  over  for  almost  exclusive  use  a 
large  portion  of  the  street.  They  should  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  pay  back  to  the  city  in  some  way,  for  the 
use  of  that  thoroughfare,  a  return  on  their  gross  income 
possibly  or  an  amount  ascertained  by  some  other 
means. 

Now  the  motor  bus,  when  it  comes  to  operate  on  the 
street,  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  strip  of  pavement  as 
the  trolley  is,  and  which  the  old  horse-car  operation  actu- 
ally wore  out  more  rapidly  than  the  balance  of  the  road- 
way. The  motor  bus  goes  all  over  the  street.  It,  how- 
ever, has  a  right  of  way  which  is  different  from  that  of  the 
normal  vehicle,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  should  contribute 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  pavement  in  exactly  the 
same  way  in  which  the  old  horse  car  did,  and  which  the 
modern  trolley  car  does  in  some  instances.  It  is  true  that 
some  trolleys  do  not  have  to  do  it,  their  franchise  does 
not  cover  it. 

In  order  to  determine  what  this  proportion  should  be, 
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careful  statistics  were  taken  on  certain  streets  over  which 
buses  were  operated  in  Manhattan  and  over  others  which 
were  comparable  with  them  in  all  other  respects.  In  one 
instance,  for  example,  on  a  street  on  which  the  traffic  was 
fairly  uniform,  the  statistics  were  taken  on  two  sides  of  a 
certain  cross  thoroughfare.  There  was,  perhaps,  5  per 
cent  variation  in  the  non-bus  traffic  on  the  two  sides,  but 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pavement  was  40  per 
cent  more  on  the  side  where  the  buses  operated.  That  was 
a  clear  demonstration  that  the  buses  deteriorate  the  pave- 
ment. The  pavement  was  of  the  same  quality,  laid  at  the 
same  time  under  the  same  specification. 

The  cost  of  such  operation,  as  closely  as  could  be  de- 
termined, was  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  bus  mile.  This 
specific  figure  is  not  necessarily  general,  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  information  we  must  get  in  order  to  include  this  item 
among  the  conditions  which  are  laid  down  in  granting  a 
franchise. 

In  London  they  found  that  the  introduction  of  buses 
actually  disintegrated  the  foundation  of  the  pavement. 
The  surface  was  woodblock,  macadam  and  asphalt,  and  the 
coating  stood  up  pretty  well,  but  the  foundation  of  the 
London  pavement  broke  down — so  much  so  that  in  answer 
to  questions  sent  out  to  different  surveyors  in  the  different 
districts,  the  answer  was  almost  unanimous  that  whereas 
they  used  to  have  six-inch  pavements,  the  streets  over  which 
the  buses  now  operated  would  require  foundations  nine  or 
ten  and  sometimes  twelve  inches  thick. 

That  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for 
work  in  this  country,  because  the  general  quality  of  con- 
crete used  in  London  pavements  is  believed  not  to  be  as 
high  as  that  used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
quality  of  the  cement  and  of  the  stone  is  slightly  different. 
Where  they  would  use  a  ten-inch  foundation,  eight  or  nine 
would  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  in  this  country.  In  Man- 
hattan on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  exists  practically  all  the 
bus  traffic  at  the  present  time,  large  areas  were  repaved 
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last  year  with  a  nine-inch  foundation,  where  it  was  six 
inches  before. 

The  chance  of  accident  has  been  referred  to  in  reference 
to  the  operation  of  buses,  and  it  was  suggested  that  be- 
cause the  bus  operated  through  the  most  congested  por- 
tions of  the  city,  the  accidents  were  probably  greater  on 
that  account.  Accident  statistics  are  taken  on  all  the  high- 
ways in  Manhattan  by  several  authorities  and  have  been  for 
years.  There  is  one  association  called  the  Highways  Pro- 
tective Association  that  keeps  track  of  the  fatal  accidents. 
Those  were  all  mapped  by  the  Manhattan  authorities  and 
very  carefully  studied  as  to  location,  whether  accidents 
took  place  in  the  congested  districts  or  at  special  points 
of  congestion  of  thoroughfares,  or  on  wide  streets  with  or 
without  islands  of  safety,  on  trolley-line  streets,  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  the  bus  lines  operate,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  spotting  of  these  accidents 
was  very  clearly  coincident  with  the  congested  points  of 
population;  also  that  where  the  streets  crossed  at  long 
diagonals,  there  was  a  considerable  danger  at  the  inter- 
section— there  was  a  cluster  of  accidents  at  those  points. 
Aside  from  those  facts  there  apparently  was  no  indication 
of  more  accidents  taking  place  where  the  motor  buses  were 
operated,  in  comparison  with  the  trolley  car,  for  example. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  people  crossing  the  streets,  the  use 
of  the  streets  by  the  pedestrians,  rather  than  the  motor 
bus  operation. 

It  is  believed  by  the  speaker  that  when  as  much  care  is 
exercised  in  the  construction  of  the  motor  buses  and  of  their 
design  with  regard  to  fenders  and  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents that  has  been  evolved  with  regard  to  street  cars, 
there  will  then  be  no  greater  accident  statistics  developed 
from  buses  than  from  trolleys. 

Again,  the  London  condition  with  regard  to  bus  opera- 
tion is  not  comparable  with  that  in  this  country.  Both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  I  believe,  we  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  franchises.  The  London  buses  operate  prac- 
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ticallj  without  any  franchise.  They  are  simply  supervised 
by  the  police  authority.  The  police  impose  a  maximum 
weight  limitation;  they  require  a  certain  maximum  limit 
of  passengers,  of  course,  and — something  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  most  people,  which  I  believe  will  be  new  to  some 
of  you — each  individual  bus  has  to  be  submitted  to  a  test 
for  noise.  There  exists  a  board  of  three  men,  and  when 
a  bus  is  ready  for  operation,  it  is  submitted  to  them  and 
operated  on  certain  grades  under  given  conditions.  If  the 
members  of  the  board  decide  that  the  bus  is  too  noisy,  it 
goes  back  to  the  shop  to  have  the  noise  reduced.  There 
is  no  further  restriction  in  London.  A  motor  bus  company 
can  decide  that  it  will  operate  over  a  certain  street,  and 
then  can  operate  over  that  street.  It  can  shift  its  routes, 
and  they  are  constantly  shifted,  from  day  to  day  prac- 
tically, on  the  London  systems. 

It  would  seem  to  the  speaker  that  that  is  not  a  wise  con- 
dition, because  it  develops  the  possibility  of  acute  com- 
petition, not  only  with  other  bus  lines,  but  in  some  cases 
with  the  municipal  trolley  lines.  The  latter  might  be  in- 
jurious to  the  profits  of  the  municipality,  although  in 
another  sense  possibly  benefiting  the  general  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  city. 

Buses  are  now  operated  in  New  York,  Washington,  De- 
troit and  Utica,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  an  experiment. 
They  are  a  real  benefit,  a  real  addition  to  the  conveniences 
which  exist  in  cities  in  need  of  transportation. 

I  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Bassett  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
bringing  street  railways  to  one  point.  I  could  specify  a 
city  about  the  size  of  Toronto  in  which  that  condition  ex- 
ists. They  have  a  wonderful  radial  system  of  highways 
and  they  have  ample  trolley  accommodation,  but  all  the 
trolleys  have  to  go  through  one  of  four  corners.  Can  you 
imagine  the  result?  The  congestion  of  vehicular  traffic  at 
that  point  is  such  that  the  elimination  of  all  left-hand  turns 
actually  produces  a  betterment.  The  real-estate  values  at 
that  intersection  are  about  in  the  proportion  of  $1,500  per 
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front  foot  at  the  corner  to  $500  per  front  foot  one  block 
away  and  $150  per  front  foot  five  blocks  away.  That  is  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  is  abnormal,  and  one  which  should 
be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of  cross  streets 
near  the  intersection.  The  operation  of  the  cars  through 
a  gridiron  without  turns  in  and  out  of  traffic  will  greatly 
improve  traffic  facilities,  since  the  speed  of  operation  over 
the  tracks  crossing  at  right  angles  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  combination  of  trackage. 

One  final  point  with  reference  to  street  widths  for  the 
use  of  trolley,  subway  and  open-cut  construction.  One 
special  case  has  brought  this  matter  acutely  to  our  atten- 
tion of  late.  A  hundred-foot  street  can  accommodate  a 
four-track  subway,  including  entrances,  particularly  if  the 
latter  are  on  private  property,  as  I  believe  they  should  al- 
ways be.  It  can  also  accommodate  a  trolley  line  and  two 
lines  of  vehicles  outside  of  the  trolley,  with  ample  side- 
walk space.  The  special  street  in  mind  is  a  very  congested 
city  thoroughfare,  but  affords  ample  facilities  as  now  re- 
arranged. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  feet  are  required,  however,  if 
you  are  going  to  allow  an  open-cut  construction.  Less  than 
120  feet  is  too  narrow  to  allow  proper  side  conditions,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  outlying  districts  where  considerable  side- 
walk width  is  not  required.  If  you  are  to  have  an  open  cut 
which  may  eventually  be  bridged,  but  temporarily  may 
have  trolleys  along  the  sides,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
street  traffic,  140  feet  is  the  minimum  width  which  should 
be  designed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  normally  120- 
foot  streets  should  be  adopted  where  land  is  cheap.  If  land 
is  more  expensive  and  a  subway  will  be  the  earlier  type  of 
construction  (not  the  open  cut),  100  feet  is  an  economical 
width  and  the  one  which  should  be  used. 

ME.  W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  Toronto: 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  McAneny.  He  made  the 
statement  that  in  extending  the  trolley  or  subway  service 
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to  the  outer  limits  of  New  York  City,  they  gained  through 
the  advance  and  in  the  value  of  the  real  estate.  I  wish  to 
know  if  they  made  any  special  arrangement  for  that  or 
whether  they  simply  got  the  increased  taxation  that  came 
from  the  increased  land  value?  Have  I  made  my  question 
clear  ? 

MR.  MCANENY: 

Yes.  In  getting  out  toward  the  suburbs  we  have  used 
cheaper  types  of  construction.  We  have  used  subways  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  running  into  an  elevated  road  of  the 
better  type,  and  then  the  older  fashioned  elevated  road, 
the  cost  coming  down  as  we  go  out.  But  we  have  made  no 
attempt  to  assess  upon  the  property  benefited  the  cost  of 
these  enterprises.  That  method  was  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  in  our  conferences,  and  we  were  advised  that 
we  were  without  power  legally  to  do  it.  But  we  do  count, 
of  course,  on  the  increased  valuation  and  the  increased  re- 
turns through  the  ordinary  processes  of  taxation. 

MR.  DOUGLASS: 

I  knew  there  was  a  discussion  of  that  kind,  and  that  was 
the  reason  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  acted  on  that  dis- 
cussion, because  it  was  said  that  the  increased  value  of  the 
land  would  have  paid  for  the  whole  of  that  subway.  Do 
you  think  that  was  correct? 

MR.  MCANENY: 

In  time,  probably,  yes ;  but  to  attempt  to  assess  that  in- 
creased value  over  a  number  of  years  and  to  make  any  con- 
tract at  the  beginning  anticipating  just  how  it  would  work 
out,  and  then  to  distribute  equitably  the  benefit  over  a  great 
territory — all  of  those  practical  considerations  were 
weighed  and  added  to  the  conviction  that  we  were  legally 
disabled,  so  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
better  not  try  it.  Where,  however,  we  were  laying  out  a 
system  that  was  practically  city  wide — the  benefit  given  to 
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pretty  nearly  every  part  of  the  town  and  the  cost  laid  upon 
all  the  people — we  thought  it  would  come  to  the  same  re- 
sult through  another  medium. 

MR.  DOUGLASS: 

Do  not  the  speculators  carry  off  the  increased  value? 

MR.  MCANENY: 

I  have  never  speculated ;  I  do  not  know.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  prevent  some  variation  of  private  return. 

MR.  DOUGLASS: 

In  the  last  week  or  two  this  statement  was  made:  that 
the  building  of  the  Gerrard  Street  road  cost  $130,000  and 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  was  some  $300,000  and 
would  have  paid  for  all  of  that  improvement.  Why  should 
that  go  to  speculators? 

MR.  MCANENY: 

We  may,  perhaps,  count  that  among  the  unavoidable  in- 
cidents of  extensions  of  this  kind. 

MR.  ADAMS: 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  transportation,  we  have 
had  an  experience  in  London  which  is  perhaps  somewhat 
useful.  Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  facilities 
which  London  has  offered  for  the  economical  working  of 
the  motor  bus.  I  think  the  comparison  between  New  York 
and  London  is  this:  that  in  New  York  about  one-half  of 
those  who  travel  are  carried  by  rapid  transit  and  the  other 
half  by  surface  transit.  In  London  roughly  one-fourth 
are  carried  by  rapid  underground  transit  and  the  other 
three-fourths  are  carried  on  the  surface.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  two  cities  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  London  we  are 
spread  over  690  square  miles,  and  I  think  in  New  York, 
out  of  the  300  square  miles  over  which  Greater  New  York 
extends,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population  is  centered 
in  Manhattan.  On  one  very  small  spot  there  are  no  less 
than  half  a  million. 
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The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  these  questions  have  not 
to  be  considered  on  general  lines,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  density  of  population  and  of  traffic ;  and  I  should 
rather  reverse  the  point  that  was  made  by  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, that  town  planning  should  be  based  on  transporta- 
tion, and  put  it  that  all  transportation  should  be  based 
upon  proper  town  planning.  That  is  the  proper  order  of 
things,  the  natural  logical  order,  that  if  you  are  consider- 
ing any  portion  of  the  city's  life,  and  its  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  its  most  vital  portions,  the  questions  of 
the  character  of  the  development  within  that  city  and 
the  density  of  its  various  parts  have  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

In  London  we  encourage  surface  transportation  because 
we  have  open  development  and  because  our  population  is 
spread  over  huge  areas.  I  think  the  average  number  of 
houses  in  London  to  the  acre  is  about  six,  when  you  take 
the  open  spaces,  the  roads  and  agricultural  land  into  ac- 
count. Therefore  it  would  never  pay  on  a  very  large  scale 
to  develop  rapid  underground  transportation.  For  the 
success  of  that  method  you  require  concentrated  popula- 
tion. In  New  York  in  1904  the  return  was  only  about  4 
or  5  per  cent.  It  is  now  12,  but  the  transportation  has 
enormously  increased,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  Manhattan. 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
done  by  the  New  York  Commission,  and  I  think  that  the 
best  step  which  they  are  taking  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem is  in  going  back  to  the  root  of  things  and  saying,  "  We 
are  not  going  on  as  a  community  guaranteeing  the  cost  of 
these  tremendous  enterprises  " — and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  this  case  the  community  is  not  going  to  get  any 
interest  on  the  capital  it  is  providing  until  6  per  cent  is 
paid  on  the  capital  invested  by  the  private  investor — "  with- 
out first  of  all  regulating  the  height  of  buildings  and 
controlling  the  congestion  which  is  causing  such  serious 
difficulties." 
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With  regard  to  transportation  in  London,  I  may  give 
you  a  personal  example.  I  live  rather  over  six  miles  from 
my  office.  There  are  three  lines  of  surface  transportation 
available  for  me.  One  is  a  surface-electric  railway,  running 
instead  of  the  almost  obsolete  steam  train.  In  a  few  years' 
time  I  anticipate  that  there  will  hardly  be  a  steam  train 
running  out  of  the  center  of  London  into  the  15  or  30  miles' 
radius  which  will  not  be  electrified,  except  the  great  main 
trunk  lines. 

This  train  would  cost  about  25  cents  return  for  my  j  our- 
ney  to  and  from  the  office.  I  travel  most  frequently  by  the 
motor  bus.  It  would  take  me  seventeen  minutes  in  the  train, 
and  I  usually  have  to  reckon  on  three  or  four  minutes' 
waiting  for  the  train  and  sometimes  walking  from  the  sta- 
tion, which  is  not  conveniently  situated  to  the  office,  and  I 
reckon  about  half  an  hour  as  the  journey  by  train  for  that 
six  or  seven  miles.  By  bus  it  takes  me  thirty-five  minutes, 
but  I  get  off  at  the  door  of  the  office  and  the  cost  to  me  is 
eight  cents  per  day  by  return  ticket.  If  I  traveled  by  tram, 
the  cost  would  be  the  same  and  the  time  taken  would  be 
forty  minutes,  or  five  minutes  more  than  the  bus  each  way. 
The  tram  has  to  pay  enormous  charges  for  street  widening, 
for  rates  upon  the  assessable  value  of  its  lines  and  so  on, 
and  the  advantage  which  the  bus  has  is  in  three  ways,  and 
they  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  by  anyone  who  is  con- 
sidering the  question  of  applying  the  motor  bus  in  this 
country. 

First,  the  bus  gets  the  enormous  advantage  of  conveying 
passengers  through  the  central  and  most  dense  part  of 
London,  which  is  inaccessible  to  the  tram.  This  enables 
passengers  to  travel  without  changing  and  secures  for  the 
bus  the  best-paying  routes.  Second,  the  bus  contributes 
very  much  less  to  the  rates  and  does  greater  damage  to  the 
streets  than  the  tram.  Third,  so  long  as  the  bus  runs 
coterminously  with  the  tramway,  as  it  happens  to  do  in 
my  own  case,  you  will  find  that  the  cost  per  mile  is  less  than 
a  cent ;  but  as  soon  as  it  gets  beyond  that  zone,  up  it  goes 
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to  two  or  three  cents  per  mile  because  of  the  absence  of 
competition. 

The  development  of  the  tram  in  London  is  therefore  not 
to  be  regarded  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  returns 
of  the  rate-payer.  It  is  of  inestimable  value  in  promoting 
competition.  We  have  to  provide  costly  rapid  transporta- 
tion underground  in  our  large  cities  because  we  have  al- 
lowed the  population  to  concentrate  too  closely  together. 
It  is  said  that  if  we  allow  them  to  spread  out  in  the  country, 
we  will  have  to  carry  them  farther.  We  will,  but  at  a  cost 
of  fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  mile  instead  of 
$3,000,000.  But  when  cities  are  as  large  as  London,  you 
will  find  that  it  takes  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  to  make 
any  material  difference  in  the  distance  that  you  have  to 
travel  in  different  densities  of  population.  With  a  circum- 
ference of  60  miles,  which  is  the  circumference  of  Greater 
London,  the  extra  distance  you  have  to  travel  by  spreading 
your  population  wider  can  hardly  be  reckoned,  it  is  so 
small.  In  a  small  town  of  50,000  inhabitants  I  think  it 
takes  some  seventy-five  years  to  increase  the  radius  about 
a  mile,  by  limiting  the  houses  to  ten  to  the  acre  instead  of 
twenty  to  the  acre.  These  points  in  regard  to  transporta- 
tion have  always  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection 
with  our  town-planning  problems,  and  I  think  we  in  Eng- 
land owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  are  so  carefully  studying  this 
problem. 

Another  point  is  that  in  London  we  can  run  our  motor 
buses  on  good  hard  roads;  here  you  would  not  be  able  to 
run  them  into  the  suburbs  unless  you  first  of  all  put  down 
a  good  hard  foundation  underneath  and  a  good  surface  of 
macadam  on  the  top.  It  is  difficult  getting  out  in  some 
of  the  rural  roads  in  a  new  country  such  as  this  is  on  a  dry 
day  without  being  smothered  in  dust.  We  have  no  such 
roads  in  London.  If  we  had,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
motor  buses  to  run  upon  them  and  pay  their  way. 
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ME.  BASSETT: 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  McAneny's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  him  by  the  gentleman  from  Toronto  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  some  of  us  who  know  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  beginnings  of  the  new  comprehensive  rapid- 
transit  system  for  New  York  City.  The  first  step  was  to 
amend  the  Rapid  Transit  Act  so  that  it  would  empower  the 
city  to  carry  out  the  intended  program  of  subway  building 
and  also  render  the  operation  of  the  city-owned  subways 
attractive  to  private  companies.  During  this  work  of 
amendment  a  carefully  prepared  section  was  framed,  intro- 
duced and  passed,  providing  for  the  assessment  on  the 
property  benefited  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  a  city-con- 
structed rapid-transit  railroad.  This  is  now  part  of  the 
law.  Assessments  can  be  paid  in  ten  annual  installments. 
Mr.  McAneny  was  not  only  interested  with  others  in  the 
framing  and  passage  of  this  assessment  provision,  but  dur- 
ing the  official  discussions  that  preceded  the  laying  out  of 
the  railroads  he,  with  Mr.  Maltbie  and  myself,  advocated 
the  utilization  of  the  assessment  method  in  many  localities, 
especially  in  outlying  localities  where  the  new  lines  would 
bring  greatly  increased  values  to  vacant  property.  But 
certain  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  them  as  far  distant  as  11 
miles  from  city  hall,  had  already  obtained  a  city-built 
rapid-transit  railroad  without  any  assessment.  The 
Borough  of  The  Bronx  was  the  one  favored  outlying  lo- 
cality when  the  first  city-owned  subway  was  built.  This 
fact  caused  many  people  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  parts  of 
The  Bronx  had  been  supplied  with  rapid  transit  without 
assessment,  it  was  unfair  to  impose  assessments  on  Queens 
or  Brooklyn.  Their  argument,  although  I  know  it  never  ap- 
pealed to  me  and  I  believe  never  appealed  to  Mr.  McAneny, 
did  appeal  to  many  of  the  public  officials,  and  the  outcome 
was  that  a  clear  majority  developed  in  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  also  in  the  Public  Service 
Commission  in  favor  of  the  abandonment  of  the  assessment 
plan.  This  episode  contains  instruction  for  other  cities, 
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as  it  shows  that  if  a  city  is  to  utilize  the  assessment  plan 
for  city-owned  rapid  transit,  it  ought  to  apply  it  in  the 
first  instance  and  not  allow  one  section  ten  miles  out  in  the 
suburbs  to  obtain  rapid  transit  without  assessment  and 
then  expect  that  other  outlying  areas  can  be  assessed.  It 
is  the  same  question  that  sometimes  arises  with  sewers.  If 
the  cost  of  certain  trunk  sewers  is  assumed  by  the  entire 
city,  it  is  hard  to  assess  them  in  other  localities. 

Rapid-transit  lines  improve  outlying  areas  in  much  the 
same  way  that  sewers  do,  and  the  area  of  benefit  can  be 
determined  just  about  as  accurately.  When  the  landowners 
in  a  given  locality  think  they  have  secured  a  subway,  they 
do  not  want  to  be  assessed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land- 
owners in  those  areas  which  are  not  successful  in  securing 
a  subway  and  who  find  home-seekers  diverted  to  other  locali- 
ties, sometimes  more  distant  from  the  city  center,  dislike 
to  pay  taxes  to  meet  interest  deficits  on  subways  that  are 
built  to  favored  sections. 

MR.  MCANENY: 

As  I  have  been  condemned  for  my  courtesy,  I  naturally 
feel  like  abusing  someone.  But  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
Mr.  Bassett  has  stated  the  case  accurately.  The  plan  for 
paying  for  our  roads  or  part  of  them  by  means  of  assess- 
ment was  seriously  brought  up,  and  I  still  wish  very 
strongly  that  it  might  have  been  tried.  I  still  believe  that 
in  principle  it  is  correct.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  existed  at  that 
time  and  in  the  face  of  the  practical  arguments  advanced 
by  the  other  side,  to  adopt  the  plan.  The  majority  that 
disagreed  with  us,  in  each  board,  was  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  adopted.  I  think,  however,  it  is  fair  to 
them  to  point  out  once  more  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  a  great  rapid-transit  system. 
It  consisted  as  usual  of  trunk  sections  and  the  feeders  that 
went  out  into  the  rural  and  suburban  boroughs.  It  was 
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shown  to  us  that  after  that  first  system  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time  there  had  been  no  increase  of  assessed 
values  above  96th  Street  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  as 
a  result  of  the  building  of  that  subway;  that  is,  increases 
that  were  directly  attributable  to  that  enterprise.  As  you 
went  farther  north  the  rate  began  to  go  up  until,  when  you 
got  into  The  Bronx,  there  was  a  very  considerable  increase. 

When  we  proposed  to  lay  a  system  three  times  as  great 
as  the  first  one — again  to  consist  of  trunk  lines  and  of  feed- 
ers— and  it  was  proposed  to  assess,  we  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  reach  any  point  that  would  be  fair  in  distributing 
the  cost  of  the  trunk  lines  that,  presumptively,  were  going 
to  continue  to  run  as  the  old  one  had,  and  of  the  feeders 
that  were  going  to  develop  new  territory.  And  then  came 
the  objection  of  those  in  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  of  fur- 
ther Brooklyn  against  being  assessed  for  a  thing  that  had 
been  given  to  the  other  boroughs  on  another  basis.  It  was 
claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  some  rights,  and  when  it 
came  to  a  discussion  throughout  these  boroughs,  we  found 
that  their  people  were  unanimously  against  the  assessment 
idea.  Then  came  several  legal  objections  urged  very  forci- 
bly by  the  mayor.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  we  did 
not  do  it. 

When  it  comes  to  the  situation  of  today,  keep  this  in 
mind :  that  if  we  had  run  but  one  line  out  into  new  territory, 
as  the  whole  of  the  enterprise,  unquestionably  there  would 
have  been  great  development  along  that  line,  great  demand 
for  lots  and  increase  of  value.  But  in  laying  a  number  of 
lines  throughout  every  part  of  the  city  as  yet  undeveloped, 
we  find  that  the  demand  is  so  distributed  that  there  is  al- 
most no  appreciable  advance  in  values  thus  far.  I  asked 
Mr.  Bassett  if  he  recalled  any,  and  we  do  recall  that  in  the 
little  settlement  of  Astoria  there  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  boom  on,  but  that  has  receded.  In  other  words,  the  values 
have  kept  a  certain  balance  all  through  the  town,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  although  we  are  going  to  get  an  im- 
provement, benefits  that  will  come  directly  from  this  im- 
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provement  and  investment,  it  will  be  more  gradual  and 
that  the  speculator  is  not  going  to  have  nearly  so  much 
chance  as  the  investor  who  lays  out  his  money  in  streets  and 
squares  and  takes  his  time  for  the  return  to  come.  Of 
course,  wherever  we  go  with  such  a  road,  by  far  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  cost  is  placed  upon  those  parts  of  the  city 
that  might  be  assessed;  the  greater  cost  is  in  the  center. 
But  wherever  these  effects  are  felt,  wherever  there  is  a 
benefit  from  the  transit  system,  it  will  entail  investment  for 
boulevards,  streets,  parks  and  so  on  which  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  property.  In  that  way  the  investor  must  continually 
put  in  his  own  money. 

These  are  the  reasons,  in  brief,  why  the  plan  was  not 
tried  in  New  York,  although  I  as  firmly  believe  as  Mr.  Bas- 
sett  does  that  where  there  is  a  chance,  in  a  new  situation, 
to  try  out  this  plan,  and  where  the  law  of  your  State  is  on 
your  side,  certainly  it  ought  to  be  done. 

May  I  say  just  one  word  in  reply  to  Mr.  Adams?  I  did 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  railway  system  should  be  the 
compelling  basis  of  the  city  plan,  but  that  the  two  elements 
must  run  together.  Naturally,  when  you  have  a  town 
that  is  built  up  before  you  begin  to  build  your  rapid-transit 
system,  it  has  to  follow  the  old  natural  courses  to  some  de- 
gree; but  I  did  have  in  mind  that  in  a  new  development 
your  railway  system  must  follow  your  city  plan  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  interdependent.  In  this  enterprise  of  ours, 
in  which  we  have  put  in  not  only  a  radial  system,  but 
several  radial  systems,  we  have  provided  for  many  new 
centers  of  population  and  of  trade,  principally  in  the  un- 
developed parts  of  the  town.  All  of  that  belongs  to  a  phase 
of  city  planning  that  we  heartily  wish  now  we  had  been 
able  to  undertake  thirty  years  ago.  You  cannot  always 
tell.  The  natural  development  always  comes  first.  Wash- 
ington lies  absolutely  to  the  west  of  the  point  that  L 'Enfant 
supposed  would  be  the  center  of  the  town ;  to  the  east,  as  he 
planned  it,  there  has  been  but  little  development. 
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ME.  DOUGLASS: 

At  this  Conference  we  have  been  discussing  the  physical. 
Now  the  question  that  I  raise  is  a  profoundly  religious 
one,  and  I  have  looked  at  that  passage  again  and  again 
which  says  to  seek  first  the  proper  distribution  of  things, 
of  righteousness,  and  then  you  get  all  the  physical  that  you 
require. 

I  lived  in  New  York  City  at  one  time  near  where  the 
New  York  Central  terminal  is  now.  I  paid  $30  a  year 
ground  rent.  I  think  the  lease  was  made  about  1850.  Now 
you  could  not  get  the  same  lease  for  less  than  $4,000  a 
year. 

In  this  city  we  have  had  to  deal  with  the  transportation 
question,  and  we  are  dealing  with  it  today  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  in  a  manner  to  develop  millionaires,  and 
millionaires  are  a  curse  to  any  country.  We  are  repro- 
ducing the  despotism  and  feudalism  of  the  Old  World.  For 
example,  we  built  the  C.P.R.  across  this  continent  for  the 
purpose  of  rapid  transit.  It  cost  the  country  $50,000  a 
mile  and  it  increased  the  value  of  the  land  fully  25  per  cent. 
A  tax  of  one  dollar  an  acre  on  the  land  affected  would  have 
built  the  road.  The  speculators  have  taken  out  of  that 
country  a  great  deal  more  than  two  dollars  an  acre.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  something  of  the  inside  history  of  that  specu- 
lation. I  had  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  many  of 
those  settlements  year  by  year,  to  see  if  they  could  raise 
crops  as  fast  as  the  interest  accrued  on  their  mortgages. 

MR.  A.  J.  LAVOIE,  Montreal: 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Adams  a  question  about  roads. 
He  made  a  comparison  of  the  roads  in  England  with  those 
in  Canada.  I  left  England  about  the  end  of  February  and 
they  had  almost  no  snow  at  all  during  December,  January 
or  February.  Only  about  half  an  inch  fell  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  with  that  amount  the  auto  buses  were 
running  very  slowly  and  carefully  and  two  buses  turned 
over  and  four  people  were  killed.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
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buses  running  in  our  streets  with  our  climate.  These  things 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It  may  do  to  compare  London 
with  London,  but  we  have  frosts  here  in  Canada  that  break 
our  roads  and  make  it  very  difficult  to  build  roads  to  stay. 

MR.  ADAMS: 

I  merely  wish  to  reply  to  the  personal  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Lavoie.  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  little  more  thin  skinned 
than  I  am.  I  know  your  difficulties  and  I  appreciate  them 
fully.  The  point  was  that  in  considering  the  installation  of 
motor  buses,  you  would  have  to  take  into  account  that 
your  roads  are  not  so  good  as  ours.  That  was  the  whole 
point.  Why  should  one  not  be  able  to  venture  an  opinion 
of  that  kind  without  being  regarded  as  a  critic  of  your  con- 
ditions? This  is  a  new  country;  ours  is  an  old  one.  The 
Romans  made  our  first  roads,  and  we  have  the  benefit  of 
centuries  of  road-making  to  our  credit.  We  claim  no  pride 
in  the  fact  that  our  roads  are  better  than  yours  or  that 
we  have  not  got  your  frost  and  snow ;  but  with  all  deference, 
I  think  you  might  perhaps  do  a  little  more  for  some  of  the 
surburban  roads.  I  think  that  can  be  done,  with  a  little 
care,  in  the  future.  When  a  suggestion  is  made  of  that 
kind,  it  should  not  be  taken  as  carping  criticism;  it  is 
merely  a  statement  of  fact  that  if  you  are  to  have  motor- 
bus  traffic,  you  must  have  a  good  road  surface.  In  my 
own  neighborhood,  within  the  last  five  years,  one  road  with 
12-inch  foundation  and  six  inches  of  macadam  surface  has 
been  relaid  three  times  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  heavy  traffic. 
Roads  must  be  of  the  best  construction  in  order  to  bear  the 
friction  of  rapid  motor  bus  traffic,  and  the  great  cost  of 
making  and  maintaining  these  roads  must  be  set  against 
the  advantages  claimed  for  transportation  by  bus. 

MR.  N.  CAUCHON: 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  information  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  motor  bus  service  in  Canada,  in  view  of 
some  of  the  remarks  made,  and  which  will  be  of  some  in- 
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terest  to  Mr.  Adams.  We  have  had  some  experience  with 
a  motor  bus  service  in  Ottawa.  On  one  occasion  in  winter, 
during  a  storm,  when  the  snow  reached  a  depth  of  four 
inches,  the  street  railway  was  tied  up,  while  the  bus  service 
was  able  to  operate  even  when  the  snow  had  reached  a  depth 
of  18  inches.  It  was  for  suburban  service,  for  a  part  where 
there  was  development  outside  of  the  city.  The  buses  were 
patronized  by  everyone  who  could  climb  on  to  them 
throughout  the  city  for  that  period.  If  four  inches  of  snow 
gets  ahead  of  a  street  railway  in  this  country,  it  is  generally 
tied  up ;  the  sweepers  are  not  able  to  overtake  it.  But  the 
motor  is  able  to  operate  through  18  inches. 

Another  point.  This  was  an  attempt  to  put  a  motor 
bus  service  on  a  paying  basis,  and  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  the  operation  over  bad  roads  in  summer.  That  put  the 
bus  service  to  the  greatest  trouble.  In  the  winter  the  snow 
fills  the  hollows  in  the  road,  and  when  it  is  packed  we  have 
a  hard,, smooth  road;  but  in  the  summer,  on  the  pavements 
maintained  over  a  portion  of  Ottawa  and  beyond  its  boun- 
daries, the  difficulties  that  that  bus  service  had  to  contend 
with  were  almost  insurmountable.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  country  in  Canada  over  which 
the  easiest  mode  of  travel  in  winter  is  on  snowshoes.  In 
summer  it  is  impassable.  No  one  can  take  offense  at  that 
remark,  because  I  belong  to  this  country.  I  am  not  thin 
skinned  about  it  at  all.  You  must  have  a  good  road  sur- 
face before  you  can  operate  buses  successfully  in  summer, 
And  whether  you  can  operate  them  on  a  paying  basis  at 
all,  depends  altogether  on  the  density  of  traffic. 

MR.  GOODRICH: 

In  Ottawa,  after  this  18  inches  of  snow  had  fallen,  was  it 
packed  on  the  pavement  to  any  depth? 

MR.  CATJCHON: 

It  was  plowed.  They  plow  it  there  in  big  storms.  This 
18  inches  of  snow,  as  I  may  remark,  was  beyond  the  car 
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track;  the  motor  service  operated  over  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  the  city;  it  had  to  compete  with  the  car  service 
for  two  and  a  half  miles  of  streets  on  which  it  picked  up 
passengers,  taking  them  away  from  the  street  railway. 
When  it  got  beyond  that,  the  roads  were  plowed.  I  may 
mention  that  the  street  railway  in  Ottawa  removes  the  snow 
from  the  streets  on  which  it  has  a  franchise,  and  practically 
keeps  or  attempts  to  keep  it  down  as  far  as  it  can,  and  it 
does  very  well,  to  a  four-inch  layer  of  snow.  Outside  of 
that,  you  get  the  road  snow-plowed  very  often  in  the  city. 

MR.  GOODRICH: 

Could  the  buses  operate  on  any  depth  of  snow? 

MR.  CAUCHON: 

There  came  a  snowstorm  which  deposited  about  18  inches 
of  snow,  and  both  before  and  after  the  plowing  those  buses 
plowed  their  way  through  that  snowstorm. 

MR.  GOODRICH: 

After  the  plowing  was  there  snow  on  the  pavement? 

MR.  CAUCHON: 

After  the  plowing  there  would  be  four  or  five  or  six  inches 
of  beaten  snow.  They  operated  on  a  surface  of  beaten 
snow,  and  they  operated  through  16  or  18  inches  of  a  new 
snowfall  which  had  completely  tied  up  the  railway. 

MR.  GOODRICH: 

What  was  the  condition  when  the  beaten  snow  commenced 
to  melt? 

MR.  CAUCHON: 

Well,  you  are  in  slushy  roads. 

MR.  GOODRICH: 

I  have  seen  motor  buses  break  down  by  breaking  a  spring 
in  the  ruts  which  are  formed  in  compacted  snow  as  it  be- 
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gins  to  melt.    That  is  the  difficulty,  and  if  that  trouble  can 
be  obviated  by  some  means,  I  would  agree  with  the  speaker. 

Ma.  CAUCHON: 

In  this  part  of  the  country  that  I  speak  of  the  ruts  and 
humps  and  hollows  are  far  greater  in  the  macadam  road 
than  they  are  in  any  snow  road.  In  fact  the  snow  is  a 
godsend  to  us  in  many  parts  of  Canada. 

Ma.  Fox: 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McDonald  a  question  or  two. 
Can  a  bus  be  run  in  winter?  And  can  a  bus  be  run  in 
America  for  a  five-cent  fare? 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Can  Mr.  McDonald  answer  those  two  rather  leading 
questions  ? 

Ma.  MCDONALD: 

I  can  answer,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  convince  you. 
The  motor  bus  has  the  same  size  of  chassis  and  the  same 
wheel  base  and  the  same  width  of  track  as  the  ordinary 
large  touring  car  intended  to  hold  seven  or  eight  people. 
Now  ask  yourselves  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  large  touring 
car  running  all  winter  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  or  in  any 
other  cities?  If  you  have,  then  you  have  seen  a  motor  bus 
running  in  the  winter  time.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  first 
question. 

As  to  the  five-cent  fare,  I  have  given  some  study  to  the 
matter,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  under  proper  condi- 
tions motor  bus  service  can  be  run  all  over  America  at  a 
five-cent  fare,  and  profitably. 

PROF.  D.  R.  KEYS,  Royal  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto: 

In  my  residence  in  New  York  thirty-five  years  ago  I 
regularly  took  the  five-cent  bus  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
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and  I  am  sure  the  splendid  deputation  of  New  York  men 
can  confirm  me  in  my  belief  that  that  was  a  good-paying 
proposition. 

I  think  the  most  important  difference  between  European 
and  American  rapid  transit  has  not  been  brought  out  at 
all  this  morning.  In  Europe  there  is  a  limit  on  the  matter 
of  people  carried  in  the  different  kinds  of  conveyances. 
I  doubt  whether  in  this  country  we  could  enforce  such  regu- 
lations as  prevail  everywhere  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  limiting  the  number  of  passengers. 
That  is  a  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentlemen  who 
spoke  before  Mr.  McDonald.  Have  they  in  Ottawa  been 
able  to  limit  the  number  carried?  He  spoke  of  the  crowds 
climbing  on  to  the  buses.  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  number.  Now  if  you  will  think  of  the 
danger  to  which  even  in  London  people  are  subjected,  you 
can  imagine  how  much  greater  the  danger  would  be  if 
people  were  allowed  to  crowd  those  vehicles.  That,  I 
should  think,  would  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  the  management  of  buses  in  this  city. 

MR.  J.  O.  MCCARTHY,  Controller,  Toronto: 

Any  word  from  the  city  of  Toronto  at  this  time  in  regard 
to  transportation  would,  I  fear,  be  too  largely  a  recitation 
of  aches  and  pains  and  indigestion  to  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  Conference.  We  are  in  the  attitude  of  a  patient, 
needing  a  good  deal  of  diagnosis  and  a  good  deal  of  advice 
at  the  present  time.  Our  difficulty  reminds  me  of  an  ex- 
perience some  years  ago.  I  had  a  twinge  of  rheumatism, 
and  I  went  to  a  doctor  and  asked  him  what  I  should  do. 
He  said,  "  Diet,"  and  gave  me  a  list  of  foods  that  I  was  not 
to  eat.  I  was  away  from  home  a  week  later  and  had  another 
twinge,  and  I  went  to  another  doctor  and  asked  him  what 
to  do.  He  said,  "  Diet,"  and  gave  me  another  list  of  foods 
that  I  was  not  to  eat.  I  put  the  two  lists  together  and 
found  that  the  only  things  they  had  left  for  me  were  stewed 
tripe  and  buttermilk.  Now  in  the  diagnosis  of  our  case 
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in  Toronto  by  the  different  experts,  I  scarcely  know  where 
we  shall  land. 

The  city  of  Toronto,  appreciating  the  need  for  better 
roads  and  its  own  responsibility,  is  at  the  present  time  in 
cooperation  with  the  Province  and  with  the  rural  munici- 
palities around  Toronto  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural 
roads.  The  city  has  already  expended  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  road  building  altogether  outside  of 
its  own  limits,  and  will,  I  believe,  go  on  spending  more 
money,  realizing  that  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
roads  outside  of  the  city  is  its  own. 

In  regard  to  transportation  in  Toronto,  may  I  in  one 
minute  state  a  daydream  that  I  would  like  to  see  for  the 
city?  I  would  hope  that  no  more  of  our  downtown  streets 
might  be  occupied  by  surface  street  cars,  or  tram  cars  as 
they  are  sometimes  called.  I  would  hope  that  some  streets 
that  now  have  a  double  line  of  cars  might  in  the  future 
have  a  single  line  instead.  I  would  hope  that  the  radial 
traffic  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city  might  be  brought  into 
the  center  through  two  or  three  miles  of  subways  or  tubes, 
and  that  the  surface  congestion  downtown  might  be  re- 
lieved by  motor  buses. 

I  may  say  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  moving  to  be- 
gin an  experiment  with  motor  buses,  and  we  will  probably 
have  a  number  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  ideal  that  I  would  like  to  see  for  Toronto  would  be 
that  our  downtown  streets  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
center  should  not  be  more  occupied  by  surface  cars,  but 
rather  less  occupied;  that  motor  buses  should  assist  in 
the  surface  traffic  and  that  the  traffic  from  the  country 
and  from  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city,  on  the  radial 
roads,  should  be  brought  to  the  center  of  the  city  by 
separate  lines  of  traffic,  subways  or  tubes  as  the  case 
might  be. 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  me  to  say  that  the  franchise 
of  the  Toronto  Railway  Company  expires  in  September  of 
1921,  and  that  the  city  will  undoubtedly  take  over  that 
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franchise  and  run  the  entire  system  municipally  at  that 
time  if  not  before. 

PRESIDENT  OLMSTED: 

Mr.  Davies  seems  to  suggest  that  the  method  of  laying 
out  rapid-transit  routes  in  advance  of  actual  need  and  re- 
serving them  from  other  occupation  is  apt  to  be  impracti- 
cable because  of  the  carrying  charges  for  this  unused  land. 
That  undoubtedly  may  be  the  case  sometimes,  but  I  took  a 
pencil  and  did  a  little  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  I  think  the  results  may  be  of  some 
interest. 

If  you  reserve  a  66-foot  right  of  way  for  a  rapid-transit 
route  either  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  main  traffic  boulevard 
or  as  a  separate  right  of  way,  and  if  you  hold  that  land 
idle  for  only  twenty-five  years,  paying  6  per  cent  per  an- 
num carrying  charges,  you  can  afford  to  pay  $10,310  an 
acre  for  that  land  and  still  come  out  even  on  the  saving  in 
cost  of  construction  given  by  Mr.  Davies  for  the  open  cut 
as  against  the  subway.  If  you  pay  $2,402  an  acre  for  the 
land,  you  could  hold  it  idle  for  fifty  years  and  still  come 
out  even.  These  limiting  land  prices  would  be  largely  in- 
creased if  Mr.  Davies'  figures  for  the  open  cut  were  reduced! 
as  much  as  seems  probable  by  using  a  66-foot  right  of  way 
with  room  for  planted  side  slopes  instead  of  concrete  re- 
taining walls,  and  with  the  possibility  of  four  tracking  in 
the  ultimate  future.  Or  if  the  width  of  the  right  of  way 
were  reduced  to  the  minimum  for  open-cut  construction 
with  walls,  the  price  of  the  land  could  be  nearly  double  the 
figures  I  have  given.  Clearly  a  city  can  afford  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  reserving  independent  routes  for 
rapid-transit  lines  if  they  must  otherwise  be  put  under  a 
street. 

There  is  the  alternative,  of 'course,  of  an  elevated  struc- 
ture, which  would  be  still  more  economical ;  but  it  is  worth 
a  good  deal  to  build  even  an  elevated  structure  on  a 
separate  reservation  rather  than  in  a  street  of  limited 
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width.  Moreover,  the  above  calculations  are  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  such  reservations  for  future  rapid- 
transit  lines  would  be  held  absolutely  idle  and  useless.  In 
fact  they  would  ordinarily  be  of  sufficient  value  for  park 
purposes  to  pay  a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  interest 
charges  until  used  for  transit  purposes. 

One  other  point  in  this  connection.  If  you  provide  such 
an  independent  right  of  way  for  your  rapid-transit  lines 
at  the  time  of  laying  out  the  street  system  of  the  city;  if 
you  reserve  a  66-foot  right  of  way  for  that  purpose  every 
two  miles  on  an  average  all  over  the  city,  that  means  a 
reservation  for  rapid-transit  purposes  of  only  six-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  city  devoted  to  a  device  that 
will  insure  good  rapid  transit  whenever  the  growth  of  the 
city  justifies  the  construction. 

I  think  these  points  are  of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the 
feasibility  and  wisdom  of  providing,  in  city  planning,  for 
the  reservation  of  rapid-transit  lines  a  long  time  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  their  construction  would  be  justified. 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Mr.  Davies  will  now  comment  on  any  of  the  points  raised. 

ME.  DAVIES: 

There  is  very  little  that  I  can  add.  Those  of  you  who 
have  not  read  the  paper  in  extenso  may  not  have  grasped, 
from  the  condensed  form  in  which  I  presented  it,  the  full 
line  of  thought.  The  subject  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker 
I  have  made  clearer  in  the  text  of  the  paper  than  I  possibly 
could  in  the  suggestion  I  gave  in  my  opening  remarks. 

It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  very  happy  idea  to  couple  to- 
gether the  motor  bus  proposition  with  rapid  transit.  The 
motor  bus  is  taking  its  place  permanently  in  the  general 
transit  facilities,  and  its  flexibility  makes  it  a  wonderful 
adjunct  to  the  other  means  of  transit.  And  as  was  men- 
tioned, it  is  of  great  assistance  during  the  peak  load. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Goodrich's  remarks  on  width  of  streets, 
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there  is  just  one  thing  I  would  like  to  add ;  that  is,  that  our 
street  systems  today  are  practically  what  they  have  been 
from  earlier  days.  There  is  not  the  same  necessity  for 
great  widths  of  streets  to  permit  the  development  of  rapid- 
transit  facilities  as  there  is  under  the  new  burdens  put 
upon  those  streets  by  increased  vehicle  and  motor  traffic, 
besides  the  usual  surface  railroads  for  local  distribution. 

The  rapid-transit  facility  can  be  well  provided  on  a  very 
narrow  street,  either  by  subway  or  elevated  structure,  with- 
out materially  curtailing  the  further  use  of  that  street; 
but  the  conditions  of  vehicular  traffic  today  are  putting 
greater  burdens  on  the  street  surface  than  the  rapid-transit 
proposition  does,  and  the  two  things  must  go  together  in- 
separably—the development  of  additional  accommodation 
upon  the  streets  of  cities  for  the  surface  uses,  together 
with  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  development  for  the  rapid- 
transit  service. 
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GROUNDS   AND    SIMILAR   RECREATION 
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CITY  Planning,  as  we  now  understand  it,  is  an  attempt 
to  create  a  complete  and  satisfactory  environment  for  the 
inhabitants  of  cities.  It  is  only  within  recent  times  that 
cities  have  made  any  attempt  at  being  perfect,  complete 
organisms.  Up  to  a  short  while  ago  they  were,  as  Dr. 
Hegemann  says,  not  places  to  live  in,  but  places  to  die 
in.  Few  families  of  city  dwellers  lasted  beyond  the  third 
generation.  If  the  country  had  not  supplied  new  recruits, 
the  city  would  have  perished.  Obviously  there  was  a  lack 
of  some  element  necessary  for  man's  complete  and  perma- 
nent existence.  Dr.  Cabot,  in  his  recent  book,  "  What 
Men  Live  By,"  enumerates  the  necessities  of  man's  exist- 
ence as  work,  play,  love  and  worship.  The  completely 
organized  city  should  provide  for  all  four  of  these  require- 
ments. There  has  certainly  been  no  lack  of  work,  although 
the  way  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  done  is  still  very  much 
the  concern  of  the  city  planner.  Family  life  and  religious 
life  are  of  course  also  his  concern,  but  not  the  subject  of 
this  discussion.  Play,  an  absolute  requirement  for  efficient 
and  continued  human  existence,  is,  of  the  four  essentials, 
the  thing  for  which  least  municipal  provision  has  been 
made  in  cities,  and  its  lack  was  first  felt  and  first  provided 
for  by  those  who  tried  to  make  our  modern  cities  fit  for 
their  inhabitants. 

Recreation  is  essentially  mental  or  physical  relief  from 
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any  exhausting  activity  or  environment.  In  our  mod- 
ern cities  this  exhaustion  has  been,  of  course,  mostly 
the  result  of  work  and  of  the  confinement  and  repression 
incident  to  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  wholly 
man-made  surroundings.  Men's  recreations  are  different 
as  men's  work  and  environments  are  different;  that  is, 
each  man's  recreation  will  be  relief  from  his  own  particular 
form  of  exhausting  activity.  In  our  crowded  cities,  how- 
ever, all  people  are  alike  subject  to  certain  exhausting 
forces :  the  tenseness  of  their  struggle  for  a  livelihood  and 
the  restriction  of  their  man-made  surroundings.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  recreation  which  was 
first  seen  to  be  needed  was  leisure,  openness  of  surround- 
ings, room  to  walk  and  to  breathe  and  a  chance  to  see  trees 
and  grass  instead  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Our  first  public 
recreation  facilities  were,  therefore,  parks. 

But  these  parks,  even  when  sufficient  for  this  particular 
demand,  did  not  meet  all  the  requirements.  As  we  have 
come  more  and  more  to  see  the  sound  sense  of  providing 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  and  as  cities  have  been  more 
and  more  willing  to  withhold  land  from  the  more  obvious 
utilities  of  business  and  residence  for  recreation  purposes, 
cities  have  acquired  —  beside  considerable  areas  of  the 
countryside  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  —  smaller 
parks  for  more  intensive  use,  athletic  fields,  playgrounds, 
neighborhood  centers,  small  resting  places,  swimming  pools 
and  other  such  specialized  provisions  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. Some  indoor  recreations  also  have  come  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  municipalities,  such  as  public  baths,  gymna- 
siums, libraries,  museums  and  social  centers.  Of  course, 
there  has  been,  too,  commercial  provision  by  private  agents 
for  any  kind  of  recreation  which  could  be  made  to  yield 
profit  to  private  investment.  Theaters  we  have  always 
had;  moving  pictures,  penny  arcades,  amusement  parks, 
dance  halls,  skating  rinks,  bowling  alleys,  pool  rooms  and 
so  on  will  arise  of  themselves  because  they  pay,  and  the 
task  of  the  city  planner  will  be  not  to  bring  them  into 
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existence,  but  rather  to  regulate  them  and  to  counteract 
their  effects  where  they  are  bad. 

The  complete  city  will  contain  provisions  for  all  desir- 
able forms  of  recreation;  and  practically  all  of  the  out- 
door forms,  as  well  as  many  of  the  indoor  forms,  will  be 
provided  by  the  municipality.  Since  much  of  the  land 
which  must  be  taken  for  these  purposes  is  valuable,  recre- 
ation facilities,  like  other  facilities,  must  be  as  efficient  as 
possible  per  unit  of  area.  This  efficiency  will  be  secured 
by  differentiation  of  function,  by  proper  determination  of 
size  and  interior  arrangement  and  by  proper  spacing, 
throughout  the  city,  of  the  various  pieces  of  land  devoted 
to  recreation.  This  differentiation  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
already  well  begun  and  will  doubtless  be  more  complete  in 
the  future  as  our  knowledge  grows. 

We  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  when  cities  have  first 
attacked  the  problem  of  outdoor  public  recreation  they 
have  attempted  to  provide  for  almost  all  kinds  of  needs 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  The  large  parks  have  been 
called  upon  to  serve  as  resting  places,  as  walking  places, 
as  playgrounds,  as  athletic  fields  and  so  on.  As  the  cities 
have  grown  around  these  parks  and  the  use  of  the  parks 
has  become  more  and  more  intensive,  many  of  these  special- 
ized uses  of  the  parks  have  been  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  one  another  and  with  the  primary  use  of  the  parks. 
Just  how  far  it  is  wise  to  provide  separate  facilities  within 
the  large  parks  for  specialized  recreations  is  still  in  many 
cases  an  unsettled  question,  and  often  it  is  a  question 
which  can  be  settled  only  in  the  individual  case  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  circumstances.  However,  some  gen- 
eral considerations  can  be  stated  which  will  hold  true  in 
practically  every  case. 

The  large  park  has  properly  a  distinctive  and  very  im- 
portant purpose:  namely,  that  of  affording  relief  from 
urban  conditions,  relief  not  only  by  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  to  do  things  which  he  cannot  otherwise 
do  in  the  city,  but  particularly  for  him  to  see  and  to  think 
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things  which  the  city  excludes.  The  freedom  of  a  park, 
the  fact  that  in  a  park  one  may  do  many  different  things 
at  his  own  will  and  is  not  forced  to  do  any  particular  thing, 
the  fact  that  the  park  is  not  obviously  designed  for  one 
definite  and  recognized  object,  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
value  of  a  park;  but  it  is  also  an  element  of  great  danger 
to  a  park  when  men  come  to  seek  for  space  for  more  defi- 
nite and  specialized  recreation  uses.  A  playground,  for 
instance,  is  a  thing  which  anyone  can  understand ;  its  uses 
are  obvious ;  its  value  is  evident.  To  take  a  small  portion 
of  the  area  of  a  park  for  a  playground  would  appear  to  be 
the  cheapest  way  in  which  the  city  could  get  land  for  a 
playground;  it  seems  to  be  good  for  the  playground,  it 
seems  to  be  of  little  harm  to  the  park.  But  the  arguments 
which  justify  a  community  in  doing  this  are  just  the  argu- 
ments which  are  advanced  for  building  schoolhouses  in 
parks,  for  building  libraries  and  museums  in  parks,  for  de- 
voting, in  a  word,  portions  of  the  park  to  public  uses  not 
that  of  the  park;  and  once  granting  these  arguments, 
once  entering  upon  this  policy,  there  is  no  stopping  place 
short  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  park  as  far  as  its 
peculiar  recreation  function  is  concerned.  The  quiet,  the 
informality,  the  suggestion  of  natural  growth,  the  lack 
of  buildings  in  the  park  are  what  enable  it  to  serve  its 
purpose,  a  purpose  which  has  come  to  be  recognized  uni- 
versally as  worthy  of  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  almost  all  of  our  larger  cities.  The 
noisy  play  of  children  is  absolutely  desirable  and  neces- 
sary; the  construction  of  schoolhouses,  of  museums,  of 
effective  public  buildings  is  also  a  desirable  and  necessary 
thing;  but  the  serving  of  these  purposes  should  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  park.  Moreover,  the  park  is  an  ineffi- 
cient location  for  the  playground.  A  playground  is  a 
neighborhood  utility.  It  draws  only  on  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings for  users ;  it  should  be  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lous district  and  not  where  half  the  land  in  its  vicinity 
has  no  permanent  inhabitants. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  children's  playground  does  by  its 
very  nature  belong  near  the  school,  as  we  shall  see  later 
more  in  detail,  they  both  draw  upon  the  same  population 
and  therefore  normally  would  be  in  the  same  location,  the 
local  conditions  governing  the  choice  of  a  site  for  one 
apply  also  to  the  other,  and  in  use  each  is  helpful  to  the 
other. 

At  present  the  logic  of  circumstances  has  produced,  for 
the  most  progressive  of  our  cities,  the  following  types  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  : 

(1)  The  "  reservation,"  a  municipal  holding  of  country 
land,  perhaps  in  connection  with  city  forests  or  city  water 
supply,  made  accessible  by  roads,  it  may  be,  but  not  yet 
developed  for  intensive   recreational   use,   and   frequented 
mostly  by  picnic  parties  and  others  spending  several  hours 
at  a  time  in  the  open. 

(2)  The  large  park,  or  "  country  park,"  designed  to 
give,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  fairly  intensive  use,  all 
the  sense  of  freedom  that  the  unspoiled  country  gives,  and 
being  the  nearest  thing  to  unspoiled  country  that  most  of 
the  city  dwellers  can  commonly  take  time  to  enjoy.     It  is 
fitted  to  receive  large  crowds  and  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
them,  and  indeed  not  to  be  crowded  by  them,  for  its  main 
use  is  still  to  relieve  a  man  from  too  close  contact  with  his 
fellows. 

( 3 )  The  small  park,  or  "  intown  park,"  more  accessible 
but  less  extensive,  not  pretending  to  a  countrified  appear- 
ance, but  depending  upon  its  design,  its  foliage  and  flowers, 
even  upon  architectural  accessories   at  times;    providing 
amusements  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  crowds  and  making 
the  crowd  a  part  of  its  design.     "  Commons,"  "  public  gar- 
dens," many  of  our  larger  so-called  "  squares,"  are  of  this 
type.     Our  "  parkways,"  which  serve   as  pleasure  traffic 
connections  for  our  large  parks,  have  a  local  use  in  some 
cases  like  small  parks. 

(4<)  The  playfield,  for  the  active  play  of  adults  and 
young  people  over  twelve,  in  games  taking  considerable 
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space,  like  baseball,  football,  tennis,  track  athletics,  etc., 
under  supervision. 

(5)  The  boys'  outdoor  gymnasium,  or  restricted  play- 
field,  for  very  intensive  use  by  boys  over  twelve,  with  appa- 
ratus, such  as  parallel  bars,  ladders,  etc.,  and  a  supervisor. 

(6)  The  girls'  outdoor  gymnasium,  for  intensive  use  by 
girls  over  twelve,  with  giant  strides,  swings,  etc.,  and  a 
supervisor. 

(7)  The  children's  playground,  for  boys  and  girls  under 
twelve,  with  sand  pits,  baby  hammocks,  etc.,  and  a  woman 
teacher  in  charge. 

(8)  Special    facilities    depending   upon   local   opportu- 
nities,   such    as    swimming   pools,    wading    pools,    skating 
ponds,  facilities  for  bathing  in  lake,  river  or  ocean. 

As  to  the  best  distribution  and  arrangement  of  all  these 
facilities,  we  are  still  somewhat  in  the  dark.  In  the  light 
of  what  experience  we  have  had,  however,  we  believe  the 
following  combination  of  facilities  to  be  efficient.  The 
"  park  system  "  —  outlying  reservations,  suburban  large 
parks,  radial  and  circumferential  boulevards  and  parkways 
—  is  now  an  accepted  thing.  The  relation  of  children's 
playgrounds  to  schools  is  obvious.  The  neighborhood 
recreation  center  —  indoor  gymnasium,  meeting  rooms, 
lockers,  showers,  etc.,  outdoor  gymnasiums  for  both  sexes 
of  older  children,  small  children's  playground  and  perhaps 
wading  pool,  swimming  pool  and  playfield  —  is  now  a 
recognized  unit,  a  workable  combination  that  meets  a  great 
need,  when  land  enough  can  be  obtained  in  one  place  to 
allow  of  combining  these  activities  and  profiting  by  their 
mutual  benefit  in  upkeep  and  supervision.  And  some  of  us 
think  that  the  best  general  arrangement  of  these  recreation 
facilities  throughout  the  city  will  prove  to  be  locating  these 
neighborhood  centers  each  where  it  best  serves  its  district, 
surrounding  each  at  a  suitable  distance  with  resting  places 
and  little  children's  playgrounds,  and  relating  these  local 
provisions  to  the  park  and  athletic  field  system  by  the 
boulevards  and  parkways. 
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If  a  city  were  sufficiently  provided  with  these  facilities, 
it  might  properly  feel  that  in  physical  provision  for  out- 
door recreation  its  people  were  well  taken  care  of;  but 
practically  none  of  our  large  cities  are  so  provided.  The 
ideal  differentiation  and  combination  of  recreation  facil- 
ities is,  probably,  far  in  the  future.  For  a  long  time  to 
come  we  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  boisterous  play  in  parts 
of  our  country  parks,  construction  of  schools  without  suffi- 
cient playgrounds,  playing  of  children  in  the  streets  made 
as  safe  as  possible  by  temporary  closing  of  the  streets,  but 
still  tolerated  as  a  temporary  measure  rather  than  ac- 
cepted as  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

On  the  broad,  general  laws  governing  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  playgrounds  and  similar  public  outdoor  recreation 
facilities,  we  are,  I  think,  all  agreed.  We  believe  that  every 
efficient  community  must  set  aside  a  portion  of  its  area  for 
these  purposes ;  that  the  separate  pieces  of  land  which 
make  up  this  total  area  devoted  to  recreation  should  be 
of  such  sizes  as  best  to  serve  each  its  chosen  function,  and 
so  located  throughout  the  community  as  to  be  reasonably 
accessible  to  those  for  whose  use  each  is  designed.  The 
size  of  a  recreation  area  will,  of  course,  depend,  for  one 
thing,  upon  its  internal  organization  to  fit  its  use  — 
the  size  of  a  tennis  court,  the  size  of  a  baseball  field,  for 
instance,  is  a  more  or  less  definite  thing,  which  has  to  be 
considered  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  a  play  field.  But  the 
great  and  important  factor  is  the  number  of  people  who 
are  properly  to  be  expected  to  use  the  area;  that  is, 
the  number  of  people  who  need  the  kind  of  recreation 
provided  by  this  particular  area  and  who  can  come  to 
the  recreation  ground  without  having  to  travel  too  great 
a  distance.  In  the  ideal  case,  where  you  are  not  consider- 
ing such  topographical  difficulties  as  the  obstruction  of 
canals,  railroads  or  particularly  crowded  streets,  the  area 
served  by  a  playground  will  be  a  circle  having  for  its  radius 
the  distance  which  the  people  served  will  travel  to  get  to 
the  playground ;  and  the  distance  between  one  playground 
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and  another  will,  of  course,  be  roughly  twice  this  distance. 
When  the  playground  appeals  to  a  localized  class,  then  the 
playground  seeks  the  dwelling  or  working  place  of  this 
class  —  a  noontime  playground  would  be  near  a  factory, 
a  colored  people's  playground  in  the  colored  district. 

Having  decided  in  a  general  way,  by  the  consideration 
of  these  major  factors,  on  the  approximate  place  where  the 
playground  is  to  be  located,  the  exact  piece  of  ground  to 
be  chosen  will  be  determined  by  the  suitability  of  the  site 
to  the  recreation  purpose  and  by  the  consideration  of  cost. 
Suitability  of  site  depends  both  on  whether  the  site  suits 
the  playground  (for  instance,  you  do  not  of  choice  put  a 
playground  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill)  and  on  whether  the 
playground  suits  the  site  (you  do  not  put  a  playground 
next  to  a  hospital). 

The  cost  is  the  final  deciding  factor,  which,  wrongly 
understood,  has  wrecked  more  well-intentioned  recreation 
schemes  than  anything  else  that  can  be  named.  It  is  in 
the  consideration  of  this  factor  that  the  experience  of  the 
city  planner  will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Cost  is  the 
measure  of  the  desirability  of  a  particular  site  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever  for  which  men  will  pay  money.  It  is  the 
proof  that  other  utilities  besides  that  of  recreation  are  bid- 
ding for  this  piece  of  land,  as  they  are  bidding  for  all  the 
land  in  the  city.  The  good  city  planner  will  naturally 
choose  for  his  playgrounds,  other  things  being  equal,  land 
which  is  most  valuable  when  used  as  a  playground,  not  land 
which  would  be  most  valuable  if  used,  for  instance,  for  a 
factory.  But  this  consideration  must  not  blind  him  to  the 
larger  fact  that,  unless  the  district  to  be  served  has  a  play- 
ground somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  not  fit 
to  live  in,  and  a  very  large  price  for  a  playground  would 
be  justified  by  this  fact. 

So  far  I  have  merely  reviewed  a  field  which  is  more  or 
less  familiar  to  us  all.  These  general  considerations  are 
worth  having.  They  may  prevent  us  from  going  far  wrong 
in  meeting  the  actual  problems,  but  if  we  mean  to  go  ac- 
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curately  right  we  must  know  more.  We  must  know,  in 
usable  figures,  the  various  factors  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
state  in  general  terms.  Just  how  much  total  playground 
area  is  needed  for  the  average  American  city  of  a  certain 
size  and  character?  Of  what  sizes  shall  the  separate  play- 
grounds be?  How  far  apart  can  they  be?  The  only  way 
to  find  this  out  is  to  determine  what  the  circumstances 
actually  are  in  our  American  cities,  to  record  them  for 
reference  when  they  are  satisfactory  and  to  determine  what 
is  wrong  when  they  are  unsatisfactory.  By  a  study  of 
enough  data  of  this  kind  we  can  eliminate  the  local  varia- 
tions and  come  to  definite  general  conclusions  which  will 
enable  the  designers  of  our  future  playgrounds  to  move 
with  more  certainty  and  to  make  use  of  the  experience 
which  we  are  now  so  painfully  acquiring. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  which  prompted 
this  paper  to  begin  the  general  collation  of  these  facts. 
The  blank  forms  which  you  have  before  you  were  sent  out 
to  such  people  as  seemed  most  likely  to  be  informed  on  this 
subject  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  most  salient  fact  demonstrated  by  the  replies 
received  was  that  only  in  a  few  cases  had  it  been  possible 
with  the  means  at  hand  to  accumulate  all  the  data  called 
for,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  had  the  persons  concerned 
with  the  playground  movement  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  familiarize  themselves  sufficiently  with  the  conditions 
to  make  them  willing  to  allow  their  opinions  to  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  any  general  judgment.  The  following  state- 
ments are,  therefore,  more  the  intelligent  guesses  of  a  few 
well-informed  men  working  with  little  precise  data  than 
the  unescapable  result  of  the  compilation  of  thousands  of 
figures.  However,  even  as  they  are,  they  may  serve  to 
show  what  knowledge  we  should  have  with  more  definite- 
ness,  and  to  suggest  a  way  to  go  about  acquiring  this 
knowledge. 
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QUESTION  1 

What  do  you  consider  the  maximum  distance  from  each 
of  the  recreation  areas  beyond  which  people  find  it  too  hard 
to  come? 

A.    Little  Children's  Playgrownds 

A  compilation  of  the  answers  to  this  question  shows  the 
distance  most  commonly  given,  as  well  as  the  rough  average 
of  all  distances  given,  as  one-quarter  of  a  mile. 

Plainly,  the  distance  will  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  difficulty  and  danger  which  lies  between  the 
child's  house  and  the  playground.  Railroads,  canals,  etc., 
will  almost  completely  bar  the  passage  of  little  children,  — 
that  is,  parents  will  not  allow  children  to  cross  such  ob- 
stacles alone,  —  and  busy  streets,  especially  if  they  have 
electric  cars  and  considerable  automobile  traffic,  will  pro- 
duce much  the  same  effect.  This  is  so  common  a  difficulty 
that  there  is  strong  argument  for  having  the  playgrounds 
for  children  under  six  years  old  within  each  block.  There 
would  then  be  no  streets  for  the  children  to  cross,  and 
mothers  could  go  about  their  household  duties  and  still  be 
within  call  of  the  playground. 

The  playgrounds  for  children  of  school  age,  however, 
should  without  doubt  be  near  the  schools  when  this  is  pos- 
sible. If  the  school  buildings  are  ideally  placed,  they  are 
accessible  to  all  the  children,  each  school  —  primary,  gram- 
mar or  high  school  —  drawing  all  the  children  of  appro- 
priate age  from  its  district,  and  its  district  lying  contigu- 
ous on  all  sides  to  the  districts  of  other  schools  of  the  same 
grade.  One  grammar  school  will  then  include  in  its  district 
the  districts  of  more  than  one  primary  school,  the  children 
as  they  grow  older  walking  farther  to  school ;  and  one  high 
school  similarly  covers  the  districts  of  a  number  of  gram- 
mar schools.  So  if  the  children's  playgrounds  properly 
serve  the  schools,  they  properly  serve  the  city.  And  while 
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the  playground  gives  the  school  light  and  air  and  accom- 
modation for  the  children  at  recess,  the  school  gives  the 
playground  shelter,  toilet  facilities,  room  for  indoor  games 
and  sometimes  a  gymnasium  and  baths. 

The  spacing  of  the  schools,  therefore,  might  well  be  a 
guide  to  the  spacing  of  playgrounds.  But  often  in  the 
actual  case  this  school-spacing  is  far  from  ideal,  and  we 
must  determine  the  proper  spacing  of  the  playgrounds 
directly  by  determining  how  far  the  children  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  come  to  them.  Only  one  satisfactory 
way  has  been  found  of  determining  the  "  effective  radius  " 
of  any  playground,  and  that  is  to  record  the  residence  of  all 
children  attending  a  playground  and  discover  what  is  the 
radius  of  the  circle  that  will  include  the  great  majority, 
say  80  per  cent,  of  the  children's  homes.  This  will  give 
existing  conditions  accurately.  There  will  still  remain  to 
be  determined  whether  some  greater  attraction  at  the 
ground,  some  different  traffic  regulation,  some  further  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  perhaps  some  free  public  method  of 
conveying  children  to  playgrounds  as  they  are  now  some- 
times conveyed  to  schools,  would  not  modify  these  results ; 
but  of  course  such  modifying  circumstances  will  apply  to 
any  data  that  we  could  obtain. 

B.    Playfields 

In  such  of  the  answers  to  this  question  as  seemed  to  be 
the  results  of  original  investigation,  the  average  effective 
radius  given  was  about  one-half  a  mile. 

As  these  recreation  areas  are  used  mostly  by  children 
who  are  able  to  go  about  without  the  company  of  older 
people,  their  effective  radius  is  naturally  longer  than  that 
of  the  little  children's  playgrounds.  The  limiting  factor 
here  seems  to  be  inertia  rather  than  danger  or  inconven- 
ience. To  most  city  children  or  young  men  a  walk  of  much 
over  half  a  mile  needs  a  considerable  attraction  at  the  end. 
Commonly  a  person  will  seek  some  other  amusement  nearer 
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home  rather  than  walk  over  half  a  mile  to  a  playfield.  And 
if  he  is  willing  to  pay  five  cents  and  take  a  street  car,  he  will 
probably  ride,  not  to  the  playfield,  but  rather  to  a  large 
park,  a  large  athletic  field,  a  bathing  beach  or  some  such 
more  interesting  place  at  a  still  greater  distance.  So  the 
effective  radius  of  the  playfield  seems  not  to  be  much  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  the  street  cars.  The  boys'  and  girls' 
outdoor  gymnasium  or  restricted  playfield  has  apparently 
much  the  same  effective  radius  as  the  "  playfield." 

C.  Neighborhood  Centers 

The  average  effective  radius  given  in  the  replies  under 
this  head  is  about  half  a  mile.  The  neighborhood  center  is 
a  group  of  a  number  of  recreation  facilities,  appealing  to 
different  classes  of  people  and  drawing  them  from  different 
distances.  The  little  children's  playground  serves,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  area  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  radius,  whereas 
the  swimming  pool  will  draw  boys  from  a  mile  or  more  if 
there  is  no  competing  pool.  It  is  probably  best  to  space 
the  neighborhood  centers  in  relation  to  the  circles  of  in- 
fluence of  the  kinds  of  recreation  carried  on  in  the  neigh- 
borhood center  which  have  the  longest  effective  radius,  and 
to  duplicate  the  short-radius  recreation  facilities  —  e.  g., 
little  children's  playgrounds  —  spaced  according  to  their 
own  circles  of  influence,  in  a  subsidiary  ring  around  each 
recreation  center. 

D.  School  Playgrounds 

School  playgrounds  will  be  of  the  different  kinds  already 
mentioned.  The  little  children's  playground  should  serve 
the  primary  schools ;  the  boys'  and  girls'  playgrounds  and 
smaller  playfields  should  serve  the  grammar  schools;  the 
larger  playfields  or  athletic  fields  should  serve  the  high 
schools.  Of  course  this  parallel  is  not  absolute,  but  in  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  the  school  ages  and  the  different 
types  of  playgrounds  correspond  in  this  way. 
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E.  Grounds  for  Special  Sports;  for  instance:  swim- 
ming, skating,  curling,  lawn  bowls,  tennis,  baseball 
and  football  on  full-sized  grounds. 

The  fact  as  to  the  effective  radius  of  these  special  recre- 
ations is  simply  that  a  devotee  of  a  special  sport  will  go 
any  reasonable  distance  to  indulge  in  it.  A  five-cent  fare 
in  the  street  cars  plus  half  a  mile  of  walking  would  cer- 
tainly not  deter  many  of  the  enthusiasts. 

There  follow  three  interesting  personal  opinions  bearing 
on  the  subj  ect  of  effective  radius  of  playgrounds : 

MR.  JOSEPH  LEE, 

In  the  "  Chautauquan,"  June,  1906,  p.  354. 

Effective  radius  for  playground  areas : 

( 1 )  For  children  in  arms :   %  mile. 

(2)  For  children  under  6,  who  can  walk:    *4  mile, 

not  crossing  electric  or  railroad  track. 

(3)  Children  6-12:   %  mile. 

(4)  Children  12-17  who  cannot  afford  carfare:    % 

mile. 

(5)  Ball  fields  for  men  and  boys:   1  mile  plus  five-cent 

carfare. 
These  are  maximum  radii. 

REPORT  OF  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  ASSOCIATION, 
Inc.,  of  City  of  New  York,  1909,  p.  4. 

The  experience  here  of  block  limitation  is  typical  of 
many  localities  for  playground  work.  A  complete  and  ac- 
curate registration  with  addresses  was  kept  of  all  mem- 
bers, and  maps  prepared  with  a  dot  for  each  child  placed 
at  its  house.  These  maps,  included  in  the  appendix,  show 
that  children  under  twelve  or  thirteen,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
go  more  than  two  blocks  for  a  playground,  that  they  are 
loath  to  cross  avenues;  and  to  form  an  adequate  system 
of  playgrounds,  a  small  lot  placed  at  distances  not  greater 
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than  five  blocks,  between  avenues,  is  the  only  effective  plan. 
For  older  boys  and  girls,  for  athletic  events,  baseball  or 
occasional  trips,  much  longer  distances  may  be  given. 

GEORGE  A.  BELLAMY, 

Board  of  Trustees,  The  Hiram  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 
There  are  four  kinds  of  playgrounds : 

(1)  For  small  children  located  so  as  to  draw  children 
from  two  ordinary  city  blocks  any  direction. 

(2)  Playgrounds  for  children  who  can  go  three  or  four 
blocks.    Both  of  these  playgrounds  are  usually  open  in  the 
summer  only  and  during  good  weather. 

(3)  Large  playground  of  ten  acres  or  more  with  a  field 
house,  such  as  the  municipal  centers  in  Chicago,  drawing 
upon  a  population  of  half  a  mile  radius  or  more. 

(4)  Large  area  varying  from  ten  to  a  hundred  or  five 
hundred  acres,  which  supply  the  need  for  the  entire  city's 
population  for  large  municipal  recreational  activities. 

QUESTION  2 
Do  racial  or  social  barriers  affect  the  use  of  playgrounds  ? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  this : 

The  playground  is  the  best  place  to  overcome  racial  and 
social  prejudices  —  feats  of  strength  and  agility  are  rec- 
ognized as  worth  while  by  all  children,  and  there  grows  up 
in  the  playground,  under  proper  supervision,  a  democ- 
racy of  play,  or  at  any  rate  an  aristocracy  of  physical 
excellence  but  little  influenced  by  race. 

A  playground  in  a  racially  or  socially  definite  and  homo- 
geneous neighborhood  takes  its  social  standards  from  its 
users.  Race  segregation  in  this  way  is  more  or  less  auto- 
matic in  many  playgrounds,  as,  of  course,  is  segregation 
according  to  wealth.  In  the  case  of  negroes,  the  combined 
playground  seems  to  be  impossible  in  the  South  and  else- 
where where  this  race  prejudice  is  strong. 

There  follow  two  interesting  and  diverse  opinions: 
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S.  DILLON  MILLS, 

Toronto  Playground  Association. 

Influence  of  Racial  and  Social  Differences.  —  All  races 
are  to  be  found  in  our  schools  and  in  the  limited  playgrounds 
attached  to  most  of  them ;  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage 
racial  separation;  we  cannot  build  up  a  united  nation  in 
any  place  so  well  as  in  the  playground.  As  to  social  bar- 
riers, the  true  democratic  spirit  does  not  recognize  them; 
economic  conditions  will  in  any  case  cause  a  rough  separa- 
tion of  wealth  from  poverty;  the  poor  cannot  live  in  the 
same  quarters  as  the  rich;  if  they  knew  more  of  each  other 
it  would  be  better  for  both;  in  Toronto  this  separation 
is  so  complete  that  the  question  does  not  arise  as  regards 
playgrounds. 

LAFON  ALLEN, 

Former  President  Louisville  Recreation  League. 
.  .  .  We  found  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  arrange 
successfully  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  playground 
by  children  of  both  races  (white  and  black).  My  recol- 
lection is  that  we  finally  settled  upon  a  scheme  of  certain 
hours  for  white  children  and  other  hours  for  colored  chil- 
dren. This  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  but  it  seemed  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Even  at  that,  a  good  many 
white  parents  would  not  permit  their  children  to  come  to 
this  playground  because  it  was  used  by  colored  children. 

QUESTIONS  3  AND  4 

3.  (a)  How  much  land  in  toto  for  the  whole  city  do 
you  consider  requisite  per  capita  to  total  population  for 
the  various  recreation  uses? 

Little  children's  playgrounds. 
Playfields. 

Neighborhood  centers. 
School  playgrounds. 
Grounds  for  special  sports. 
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(6)  How  much  land  in  toto  for  the  whole  city  do  you 
consider  requisite  per  capita  for  actual  attendance? 

4.  What  total  area  of  separate  playground  do  you  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  effective  performance  of  its  func- 
tions for  each  type,  with  due  regard  to  first  cost  and  oper- 
ating expense? 

Very  few  replies  were  received  to  fit  the  form  in  which 
these  questions  were  asked.  From  the  various  fragmentary 
replies  and  the  opinions  returned,  moreover,  it  is  evident 
that,  except  for  the  playgrounds  for  smaller  children,  little 
definite  collection  of  figures  has  been  made,  and  most  of 
the  opinions  are  general  impressions  only. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  children's  playgrounds  is 
that  30  square  feet  per  child  is  a  minimum  space,  and  75 
square  feet  is  none  too  much.  This  appears  to  be  based 
on  an  assumption  that  about  half  of  the  children  will  be 
actually  playing  at  one  time,  for  such  figures  as  are  ob- 
tained as  to  maximum  crowding  allowable  give  about  300 
children  per  acre  as  the  "  point  of  saturation,"  and  this 
is  over  140  square  feet  per  child. 

Several  opinions  follow : 

FRANCIS  R.  NORTH, 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

Fifty  to  75  square  feet  per  child  is  a  reasonable  mini- 
mum on  school  play  fields.  Three  hundred  children  on  acre 
when  children  are  playing  at  once. 

C.  WARD  CRAMPTON, 

Director  of  Physical  Training,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City. 

The  minimum  allowance  of  space  per  school  child  should 
be  30  square  feet.  The  space  will  also  take  care  of  the 
adolescent  situation,  if  one-third  of  it  is  enclosed  and  all 
of  it  provided  with  artificial  lights.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this 
space  should  be  attached  to  schools  which  should  be  used 
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as  their  neighborhood  centres ;  the  balance  obtained  by  the 
use  of  parks.  This  is  the  absolute  minimum.  In  addition, 
in  all  centers  of  population  of  10,000  and  over,  there 
should  be  a  space  of  400  X  600  feet  for  use  as  an  athletic 
field,  and  for  occasional  civic  demonstrations  and  pageants. 
With  each  50,000  population,  this  should  be  duplicated. 
In  addition  to  the  provision  of  this  space,  there  should  be 
provided  seats  for  at  least  1,000,  and  facilities  of  the  type 
used  by  the  Department  of  Education,  New  York  City, 
for  its  athletic  fields. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

III.  That  where  provision  is  made  for  games: 

(a)  Each  undivided  playground  for  200  children  and 
upwards  should  provide : 

(1)  20  square  feet  for  each  older  child. 

(2)  16  square  feet  for  each  infant. 

(b)  Each  undivided  playground  for  less  than  200  chil- 
dren should  provide  2,000  square  feet,  together  with : 

(1)  10  square  feet  for  each  older  child. 

(2)  6  square  feet  for  each  infant. 

IV.  That  where  no  other  provision  is  made  for  games: 

(a)  Each  undivided  playground  for  200  children  and 
upwards  should  provide : 

(1)  30  square  feet  for  each  older  child. 

(2)  16  square  feet  for  each  infant. 

(b)  Each  undivided  playground  for  less  than  200  chil- 
dren should  provide  2,000  square  feet,  together  with: 

(1)  20  square  feet  for  each  older  child. 

(2)  6  square  feet  for  each  infant. 

V.  That 

(a)  Where  a  site  is  expensive  (regard  being  had  to  the 
price  of  the  land  and  the  resources  of  the  authority),  the 
Board  may  accept  a  playground  below  the  measurements 
specified  in  Section  IV  (a)  and  (b)  above. 

(6)  The  precise  degree  of  reduction  from  this  standard 
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shall  be  decided  on  the  merits  of  each  case,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  reduction  bring  the  playground  below  the  meas- 
urements specified  in  Section  III  (a)  and  (6). 

S.  DILLON  MILLS, 

Toronto  Playgrounds  Association. 

Extent  of  Ground.  —  About  one  square  acre  for  150 
children  is  the  minimum  for  effective  play.  But  calculations 
of  this  kind  are  very  unreliable;  the  temperament,  nation- 
ality and  previous  habits  of  the  children  form  factors  of 
unknown  quantities  and  of  great  importance  in  the  mat- 
ter: 300  children  of  the  slum  type  or  of  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament could  play  quite  acceptably  in  a  space  in  which 
100  active  youngsters  would  be  hopelessly  crowded.  The 
child  population  of  every  district  varies  from  year  to  year ; 
actual  playground  attendance  even  more  so:  it  is  at  best 
a  very  uncertain  quantity,  one  respecting  which  no  means 
has  yet  been  devised  for  obtaining  figures  with  accuracy. 
Two  acres  appears  to  be  the  smallest  admissible  in  an 
average  district  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  radius  with  house 
rents  averaging  $25  per  month,  and  the  reason  that 
this  space  is  sufficient  in  any  instance  arises  from  the  fact 
that  not  more  than  about  one-fifth  of  the  school  population 
will  be  found  in  the  ground  at  any  one  time,  unless  there  is 
some  special  attraction,  such  as  annual  games,  etc.  Three 
acres  would  be  much  better,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
children  are  not  always  engaged  in  active  play;  they  de- 
sire also  rest,  and  cannot  have  this  unless  they  have  room 
to  retire  from  the  boisterous  crowd.  This  is  one  reason 
why  in  Toronto  we  find  so  many  children  in  the  streets 
near  the  open  playground.  Space  should  also  be  available 
for  garden  plots  and  for  shade  trees.  The  size  of  recrea- 
tion grounds  for  older  persons  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  these  notes. 
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There  should  be  one  acre  of  little  children's  playground 
for  each  15,000  population;  one  acre  devoted  to  the  uses 
of  a  neighborhood  center  for  every  5,000;  and  one  acre 
for  grounds  for  special  sports  (baseball,  football  and  ath- 
letics) for  each  10,000  of  population. 

A  little  children's  playground  should  be  at  least  1  acre 
in  area,  a  play  field  from  2  to  10  acres,  a  neighborhood 
center  from  2  to  4  acres,  a  ground  for  special  sports  from 
2  to  10  acres. 

QUESTION  5 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  it  expedient  and  wise  to 
use  and  to  depend  upon  using  for  play  purposes  land  pri- 
marily devoted  to  other  purposes,  such  as  unoccupied  land, 
designated  streets,  etc.? 

The  opinions  on  this  topic  were  generally  in  accord,  and 
can  be  summarized  thus : 

Unoccupied  ground  may  well  be  used  for  children's  play 
if  no  better  facilities  can  be  obtained.  Successful  intensive 
play  needs  apparatus  and  superintendence,  however,  and 
neither  can  readily  be  provided  for  an  uncertain  and  tem- 
porary opportunity.  The  question  really  centers  about 
the  use  of  streets  for  play.  If  a  city  is  well  planned,  so 
that  heavy  and  fast  traffic  keep  to  their  own  main  thorough- 
fares, leaving  the  residential  side  streets  comparatively 
free;  and  if  these  side  streets  have  the  minimum  of  road 
surface  and  the  maximum  of  turf  or  sidewalk  according  to 
the  density  of  population ;  and  if  perhaps,  in  addition,  the 
streets  are  barred  to  traffic  during  certain  hours,  then  play 
in  the  streets  may  be  more  or  less  successful.  But  there  is 
no  denying  the  general  fact  that  play  in  areas  specially 
designed  for  play  is  better. 

Several  opinions  follow: 
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S.  DILLON  MILLS, 

Toronto  Playground  Association. 

Use  of  Streets  as  Playgrounds.  —  Where  nothing  better 
can  be  done  this  is  excusable,  but  there  are  many  objec- 
tions. The  city  becomes  liable  to  claims  for  damages  to 
house  property,  etc.  The  street  being  a  long,  narrow  strip, 
renders  supervision  very  difficult;  the  absence  of  super- 
vision means  simply  leaving  things  as  they  are:  we  are 
looking  for  progress.  The  stopping  of  traffic  on  any  one 
street  during  play  hours,  and  the  assembling  of  the  chil- 
dren from  several  adjacent  streets  on  it,  are  serious  annoy- 
ances to  the  residents,  even  with  supervision,  and  will  be 
likely  to  cause  depreciation  in  property  values  on  that 
street,  unless  in  actual  slum  areas,  where  annoyance  caused 
to  tenants  cuts  a  very  small  figure  because  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  There  is  just  one  bright  feature  about 
the  street  playground,  and  that  is  —  that  if  the  super- 
visors are  of  the  right  type,  their  street  work  will  open  to 
them  many  opportunities  for  doing  a  splendid  social 
service. 

GEOBGE  A.  BELLAMY, 

Board  of  Trustees,  The  Hiram  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Where  land  is  expensive,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  with 
good  results  to  depend  upon  the  use  of  the  streets  where 
traffic  is  limited  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  for  play  pur- 
poses. Policemen  on  their  beat  could  very  well  manage 
the  opening  up  of  certain  streets  for  certain  games,  elimi- 
nating the  danger  to  life.  The  city  could  well  afford  to 
pay  an  instructor  for  certain  hours  to  control  games  on 
the  street  set  aside  for  such  purposes.  Of  course  the  street 
does  not  make  as  desirable  a  place  to  play  as  the  ordinary 
ground,  but  it  is  better  that  it  be  regulated  and  be  made 
lawful  for  the  children  to  use  the  streets  at  certain  hours 
than  to  have  promiscuous  play  undirected  and  contrary 
to  law,  as  it  is  in  some  cities. 
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FRANCIS  R.  NOETH, 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  streets  ought  to  be  depended 
upon,  except  as  a  temporary  measure.  They  can  be  closed 
in  certain  periods  of  the  day  and  used  for  play.  The  in- 
creased use  of  automobiles  is  rapidly  making  ordinary 
use  of  streets  less  and  less  practicable. 

To  return  now  to  the  questions  with  which  we  started 
our  investigation: 

Just  how  much  total  playground  area  is  needed  for  the 
average  American  city  of  a  certain  size  and  character?  Of 
what  sizes  shall  the  separate  playgrounds  be?  How  far 
apart  shall  they  be? 

Our  conclusion  is  apparently  this :  we  have  not  yet  col- 
lected data  enough  to  enable  us  to  answer  these  questions, 
but  we  do  know  what  data  we  need  and  how  to  get  it. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  people  in  charge  of  the  various  recre- 
ation facilities,  the  teachers  in  the  little  children's  play- 
ground, the  instructors  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  outdoor 
gymnasia,  those  in  charge  of  the  swimming  pools,  the 
playfields,  the  larger  athletic  fields.  Let  each  one  of  these 
people  record  accurately,  for  his  own  playground  (and 
for  each  activity  in  his  playground,  if  these  activities  are 
assigned  separate  spaces)  the  following  five  points: 

(1)  How  large  is  the  area  of  useful  playing  surface? 

(2)  Just  what  activities  are  carried  on  upon  it? 

(3)  How  many  people  does  it  take,  using  the  ground 
at  one  time,  to  fill  the  playground  to  its  maximum  efficient 
capacity? 

(4)  What  is  the  age,  sex,  race  and  occupation  of  each 
person  enjoying  each  recreation? 

(5)  From  what  distance  does  each  person  come  to  the 
playground  ? 

These  data  can  all  be  obtained  and  recorded  by  those 
locally  interested,  without  any  special  trained  knowledge 
of  statistics. 
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Further,  we  should  have  from  each  city,  for  every  resi- 
dential area  tributary  to  a  playground,  the  total  popula- 
tion and  its  character,  and  the  total  juvenile  population. 
These  facts  could  be  obtained  in  part  from  the  city  census, 
in  part  from  the  school  census,  and  completed  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  sample  counts  or  "  soundings  "  in  each  area 
treated. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  people  actually  at- 
tending a  certain  playground  with  the  number  of  people 
within  its  tributary  area  for  whom  the  playground  is  de- 
signed, the  proportion  of  predictable  attendance  to  possible 
attendance  can  be  obtained;  and  the  collation  of  these 
figures  from  many  playgrounds  would  give  us  a  generally 
applicable  ratio. 

If  a  definite  form  in  which  all  these  data  could  be  re- 
corded was  used  in  every  case,  the  information  relating 
to  the  same  kind  of  recreation  activity  throughout  the 
country  could  then  be  compiled  by  some  central  authority. 
We  should  then  know  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  know)  the 
three  main  considerations  which  determine  the  size  and 
spacing  of  playgrounds  and  other  similar  recreation  facil- 
ities: (1)  what,  under  present  conditions,  is  the  minimum 
efficient  area  of  ground,  per  person  present,  for  each  of 
our  recreation  facilities;  (2)  from  what  size  of  surround- 
ing residential  area  people  will  come  to  each  recreation 
facility;  and  (3)  how  many  people  will  actually  come  to 
each  kind  of  recreation  area  from  a  surrounding  residen- 
tial area  of  a  certain  character  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

To  apply  this  knowledge  in  designing  a  new  city  recrea- 
tion system,  or  improving  an  old  one,  we  should  first 
determine  the  various  characters  and  densities  of  popula- 
tion throughout  the  city,  and  tentatively  locate  on  the  map 
the  various  recreation  facilities  that  are  to  serve  the  popu- 
lation, having  regard  to  the  effective  radius  of  each  facil- 
ity. We  should  then  determine  how  many  people,  of  an 
age  and  sex  to  use  each  particular  playground  under  dis- 
cussion, live  within  its  effective  radius  from  its  proposed 
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site.  Now,  by  applying  our  ratio  of  actual  users  to  pos- 
sible users,  we  should  obtain  the  total  number  of  persons 
to  be  reasonably  expected  as  actual  users  of  each  play- 
ground; and  then,  by  employing  our  figures  as  to  the 
necessary  number  of  square  feet  of  space  per  person  at- 
tending, we  should  have  as  definite  an  idea  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  of  the  proper  size  of  each  playground. 

A  careful  restudy  in  the  light  of  what  we  should  then 
know  of  the  size  and  effective  radius  of  each  playground 
would  give  us  a  more  or  less  ideal  arrangement  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  for  our  city. 

And  then  would  come  the  practical  work  without  which 
the  ideal  scheme  is  worthless:  determining  what  can  be 
done  with  the  resources  in  hand,  with  the  various  and  over- 
lapping departments  of  the  municipal  government,  with  the 
thousand  conflicting  private  interests,  to  bring  the  scheme 
to  a  workable  realization,  to  make  the  city  provide  for  its 
people  what  the  city  has  taken  away  from  them  —  one  of 
the  essentials  of  complete  living. 

DISCUSSION 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER,  Chicago: 

Perhaps  I  may  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
had  so  much  interest  in  listening  to  this  paper  is  because  of 
its  relation  to  a  little  enterprise  which  we  are  putting  for- 
ward in  Chicago  now.  The  City  Club  there  is  just  about  to 
announce  a  competition  for  a  plan  for  a  neighborhood  center. 

The  idea  of  the  neighborhood  center,  according  to  that 
program  which  has  been  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
is  somewhat  wider  than  Professor  Hubbard  indicates  in 
using  the  term  "  Neighborhood  Center."  It  is  the  neigh- 
borhood center  in  the  sense  of  the  cultural  and  possibly 
also  the  commercial  center  of  its  entire  neighborhood,  as 
a  means  or  a  factor  in  the  federal  organization  of  a  city. 
The  old  parish  system  has  disappeared  very  largely  even 
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from  Great  Britain;  and  we  are  feeling  about  today  just 
as  Professor  Hubbard's  investigation  has  been  feeling  about 
for  some  suggestion  as  to  what  the  local  unit  in  the 
larger  organization  of  the  great  modern  community  of 
the  medium-sized  community  may  be.  These  investigations 
have  given  us  some  suggestions  as  to  what  the  local  unit 
may  be  or  should  be  at  least  in  supplying  the  function 
of  recreation.  There  are  other  functions  to  provide  for 
also.  But  this  study  is  one  of  very  vital  moment  in 
working  out  that  idea,  and  I  have  had,  curiously  enough, 
inquiries  from  three  or  four  quite  independent  sources 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months  that  indicated  that 
investigations  and  searches  along  some  general  line  are 
going  on  in  different  quarters.  In  my  judgment  this  is  of 
vital  moment  in  its  relation  to  city  planning,  because  it 
follows  out  a  theory  of  city*  organization  for  the  objects 
of  community  life.  That  is  one  thing  concerning  which 
Chicago  does  not  feel  apologetic. 

EDWARD  H.  BENNETT,  Chicago: 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  as  thorough  an  analysis  of  Mr. 
Hubbard's  excellent  paper  as  I  might  have  had  if  it  had 
reached  me  a  little  earlier.  I  received  it  only  a  few  days 
before  the  Conference.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  profit- 
able, however,  in  any  case,  to  discuss  the  paper  in  detail 
at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hubbard's  paper  is 
a  very  large  contribution  to  what  has  already  been  spoken 
of  as  the  City  Planning  Program.  It  is  the  development 
of  another  line  of  study,  or  the  development  of  a  firmer 
basis  for  our  study,  and  conclusion  in  regard  to  city  plan- 
ning. Mr.  Hubbard  has  very  carefully  gone  into  all  the 
details  of  placing  parks,  and  an  analysis  of  their  various 
functions  in  the  city  planning.  He  says  that  his  data  is 
incomplete.  That  is  unquestionably  true,  and  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  time  for  collecting  data.  It  occurs  to  me 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  Conference  taking  up  this 
work  of  investigation  and  completing  it  in  the  most  thorough 
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way,  not  only  for  playground  parks,  or  parks  in  general, 
but  other  subjects  as  they  may  come  along.  The  Confer- 
ence, as  I  understand  it,  is  for  such  a  purpose  rather  than 
the  purpose  of  the  design  of  city  plans,  and  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  data  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  design 
in  city  planning. 

The  Playground  System,  as  outlined  in  Mr.  Hubbard's 
paper,  seems  to  me  generally  acceptable,  but  no  system  can 
be  worked  out  independently  of  the  other  bases  of  city 
planning.  The  city  plan  must  be  comprehensive  and  must 
involve  all  the  elements,  transportation,  street  system, 
parks,  public  buildings  and  every  phase  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  city  life.  That  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the 
future  extension  of  the  various  districts  and  of  the  increase 
in  population  of  cities  and  the  conditions  varying  in  every 
city  and  even  in  every  locality. 

In  other  words,  while  it  is  not  possible  or  does  not  seem 
possible  to  lay  down  any  typical  scheme  for  a  system  of 
playground  parks,  certain  principles  can  be  stated  and 
the  working  out  of  any  scheme  must  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  city  plan. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Adams  this  morning  say 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  transportation.  It  is  too 
easily  lost  sight  of  that  these  elements  are  of  importance 
chiefly  as  they  relate  the  one  to  the  other.  The  variations 
in  real-estate  values  in  a  city  make  the  question  of  location 
of  parks  largely  one  of  economics.  We  do  not  know  ten 
years  from  date  what  property  will  be  within  a  radius  of 
ten  miles  or  five  miles  in  a  growing  city.  Conditions  are 
changing  so  rapidly  that  industrial  areas  penetrate  resi- 
dential areas  in  such  a  way  that  residential  values  are  de- 
stroyed. The  whole  thing  is  in  flux.  Now  the  question 
arises,  Is  it  possible  to  forecast  the  conditions  of  a  city 
ten  or  twenty  years  from  any  date?  I  believe  it  is,  and 
as  a  city  planner  I  am  bending  all  my  efforts  and  those  of 
my  office  to  producing  a  clearer,  stronger  and  better  basis 
for  the  city  plan  along  those  lines.  A  plan  must  be  flexible, 
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undoubtedly,  but  that  means  that  there  must  be  a  city-plan- 
ning  body  who  will  watch  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  if  it  is 
a  question  of  parks  or  playgrounds  that  it  shall  keep  in 
touch  constantly  with  the  authorities  on  such  matters. 

We  attempted  to  lay  out  a  plan  for  a  playground  sys- 
tem in  Brooklyn,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
by  the  local  associations  in  Greater  New  York  on  play- 
grounds. Perhaps  more  intensive  study  has  been  given  it 
there  than  anywhere  else,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
produced  playground  centers  in  Chicago  of  a  character 
differing  from  and  perhaps  superior  to  the  New  York 
center.  They  faced  the  difficulties  we  faced  when  we  at- 
tempted to  make  this  study  in  Brooklyn,  less  occupied  by 
population  than  Manhattan  except  for  its  very  densely 
built  sections.  We  found  an  inadequacy  of  the  total  area 
for  the  playground  parks  necessary  for  the  population, 
and  in  order  to  make  any  kind  of  a  program  we  found 
it  necessary  to  eliminate  from  our  estimates  first  of  all 
those  beyond  the  age  of  thirty,  and  finally  the  gentler  sex. 
We  simply  worked  out  a  program,  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, based  on  the  playground  necessity  of  boys  alone, 
or  what  I  might  call  children  and  boys.  In  thickly  popu- 
lated districts  of  Brooklyn  there  is  hardly  room  to  supply 
the  necessary  area  without  squeezing  out  the  necessary 
residential  areas  and  business  areas,  and  that  broad  fact  is 
worth  stating.  The  congestion  is  tremendous.  This  means 
that  a  very  intensive  use  has  to  be  made  of  their  play- 
grounds, and  for  that  reason  I  think  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hubbard  for  his  investigation  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  requirements  for  the  various  kinds  of  recreation. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  Chicago  system.  They  are  both 
recreational  —  physically  and  socially.  I  will  come  to  that 
later.  On  reading  the  latest  report  of  the  South  Park 
Board,  I  was  very  interested  to  know,  showing  how  barely 
the  figures  given  in  this  Brooklyn  report  cover  the  necessi- 
ties of  such  communities,  that  practically  50  per  cent 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  playground  frequent  these  play- 
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grounds,  and  also  to  know  that  28%  per  cent  of  delinquency 
was  eliminated  in  the  same  area. 

I  come  now  to  the  leading  consideration  in  these  recrea- 
tion centers,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  its  social  aspects.  Mr. 
Hubbard  has  already  referred  to  the  community  center,  — 
the  community  life  which  it  is  hoped  to  develop  in  this 
scheme  which  is  being  promoted  in  Chicago.  That  aspect 
is  brought  out  very  clearly  by  Mr.  John  Collier  in  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Sciences.  He  speaks,  first  of  all,  of  the  waste  of  the  public 
property.  He  speaks  of  the  idle  school  property  during 
summer;  of  the  school  playgrounds;  of  the  public  build- 
ings, such  as  armories,  and  finally  refers  to  the  necessity 
for  the  development  of  a  social  program. 

The  deductions  I  have  made  from  it  were  as  follows: 
That  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  school  playgrounds 
to  a  size  similar  to  the  playground  parks  in  use;  to  place 
the  schools  wherever  such  playgrounds  cannot  be  had,  near 
to  and  fronting  on  playground  parks ;  to  develop  the  use 
of  the  school  halls  for  public  recreation  and  social  use, 
and  to  front,  as  much  as  possible,  the  local  buildings  of 
local  center  use,  such  as  armories,  libraries  and  baths, 
around  these  playground  parks ;  in  short,  to  create  a  thor- 
oughgoing neighborhood  center. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  take  that  article  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier's and  quote  from  it,  but  I  have  not,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend all  who  are  here  to  read  it.  He  points  out  that  the 
conditions  of  work  have  changed  tremendously  and  that 
the  conditions  of  recreation  have  practically  taken  the  old 
conditions  of  work,  and  that  the  problem  of  today  is  the 
development  of  recreation  facilities,  but  the  avoidance  of 
recreation  facilities  which  divide  the  family  as  a  unit.  He 
says,  from  the  time  the  boy  or  girl  has  left  school,  he  has 
left  the  influence  both  of  the  school  and  his  family,  and  it 
is  his  belief  that  these  neighborhood  centers  will  build  up  a 
system  which  will  tend  to  correct  that  condition. 

It  is  not  fair  to  leave  this  subject  without  speaking  of 
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the  amusement  parks  which  seem  to  me  to  offer  those  very 
facilities  which  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  develop  in  our 
neighborhood  centers.  It  is  possible  for  a  family  to  find 
their  recreation  in  the  amusement  parks  so  as  to  take 
them  all  there.  Now  the  question  whether  these  things  can 
be  municipally  run  or  whether  they  should  be  encouraged 
as  private  enterprises  is  one  which  might  easily  be  profit- 
ably discussed. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  recreation  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  gradations  of  the  perceptions  and  sen- 
sibility or  the  education  of  the  various  classes  of  the  people 
govern  the  type  of  recreation  which  each  one  seeks.  Those 
forms  of  recreation  which  present  the  more  simple  or  re- 
served qualities  are  attractive  to  the  cultured  mind  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  recreation  parks.  The  other  forms 
appeal  to  other  classes.  Undoubtedly  these  things  overlap 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  specific  definition, 
but  that  there  is  a  preference  for  certain  forms  of  amuse- 
ment by  certain  classes  of  people  is  obvious.  Now  there  is 
a  large  class  of  people  in  all  civilizations  whose  sensibilities 
are  developed  to  a  higher  degree  than  the  means  at  their 
disposal  can  supply. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  refer  to  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  leads  us  to  perhaps  the 
most  vital  consideration  in  regard  to  recreation,  e.  g.,  the 
forest  reserve.  It  is  to  this  class  just  mentioned  that 
the  forest  reserve  really  appeals,  the  quiet,  the  absolute 
freedom  from  artificiality  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is 
just  to  that  class  which  cannot  afford  the  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  wealthy  and  to  which  neither  the  amusement 
park  nor  the  local  park  really  reaches  we  should  cater,  and 
also  it  is  the  encouragement  of  the  enjoyment  of  such 
facilities  which  we  should  foster  in  all  classes. 

MR.  JOHN  P.  Fox,  New  York  City: 

The  only  point  I  want  to  emphasize  in  connection  with 
this  playground  movement  is  one  I  think  we  must  be  very 
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careful  not  to  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  importance  of 
the  yard  for  each  family.  I  think  we  are  a  little  in  danger, 
in  planning  our  parks  and  playgrounds,  to  forget  that 
every  family  with  children  ought  to  have  a  yard  for  the 
children  to  play  in.  Now  that  may  seem  an  impossible 
ideal,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  an  ideal  we  ought  to  work  for 
as  city  planners,  at  least  in  planning  new  areas.  My  own 
standard  for  housing  is  the  thing  just  mentioned,  viz.,  that 
every  family  with  children  ought  to  have  a  yard  of  their 
own. 

Within  the  last  month  or  two,  I  have  been  studying  the 
question  of  housing  in  Boston.  Boston  has  been  building  up 
lately,  as  you  may  know,  with  almost  nothing  but  three- 
flat  houses.  Now  such  houses  are  not  necessary  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  intensive  use  of  the  land,  because  the 
three-flat  houses  in  Boston  take  just  as  much  land  as 
the  single  houses  in  Philadelphia.  But  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  builders  and  the  real-estate  men,  unfortunately,  to  con- 
struct in  that  way.  I  think  that  as  city  planners  we  must 
try  to  counteract  this  tenement-house  construction  and  use 
the  argument  that  every  family  ought  to  have  a  yard. 

When  we  consider  this  matter  of  playgrounds  theoreti- 
cally, we  are  apt  to  think  a  yard  is  not  necessary,  that  a 
playground  in  each  block  will  do  just  as  well.  But  when 
you  have  children  of  your  own  you  find  that  sometimes  you 
cannot  let  them  play  indiscriminately  with  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood.  I  lived  in  a  beautiful  garden  suburb  a 
few  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  and  when  we  first 
moved  there  my  children  began  to  play  with  the  other  chil- 
dren. But  I  very  soon  found  I  could  not  have  my  children 
play  with  the  others  because  they  were  not  of  the  right 
character.  And  then,  because  of  our  custom  of  not  having 
any  fences,  I  could  hardly  keep  my  children  at  home  at  all. 

So  there  is  a  practical  problem  which  many  of  us  have 
to  meet,  of  how  to  keep  our  own  children  playing  in  their 
proper  place;  and  on  account  of  this  problem,  I  want  to 
urge  you,  in  considering  this  playground  matter,  not  to 
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forget  the  yard.  If  you  will  notice  the  plans  of  Phila- 
delphia houses,  you  will  find  that,  even  with  the  smallest 
house,  built  on  45-foot  lots,  they  have  always  preserved  a 
little  space  for  a  yard  in  the  rear,  very  small,  perhaps,  but 
with  a  fence.  And  so  the  Philadelphia  children  have  a 
place  when  they  are  young  where  they  can  play  by  them- 
selves, and  where  the  mother  can  know  that  they  are  not 
mixing  with  other  children  when  it  is  unnecessary  and  per- 
haps undesirable. 

MR.  HOOKER: 

The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Fox  has  always  seemed  to  me 
an  important  one,  as  to  what  we  should  have  as  our  ideal. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  our  United  States  professors  who  said 
that  the  chief  business  of  the  race  is  to  bring  up  good  chil- 
dren. I  think  we  all  agree  with  that  as  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  life,  even  though  some  of  us  may  not  engage  in  that 
occupation.  But  we  ought  to  have  play  places  attached 
to  the  family  abode.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  have  play  places 
where  children  from  different  families  play  together?  Must 
we  have  them  both?  Is  one  preferable  to  the  other?  Pos- 
sibly Professor  Hubbard  will  say  a  word  on  that  in  response 
to  the  discussion. 

Another  matter  which  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  is 
whether  these  playgrounds  should  be  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  school  properties ;  whether  we  have  been  too 
extravagant  in  Chicago;  whether  we  have  started  on  a 
plan  which  cannot  be  carried  out.  We  have  no  indication 
so  far  that  we  cannot  carry  it  out.  Everybody  is  so  enthu- 
siastic and  the  praises  which  we  get  are  such,  that  the  real 
estate  owner  has  not  objected  thus  far.  We  hope  he  will 
not.  Still  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  is  an 
extravagant  method  to  have  two  plants,  each  of  which  is 
unoccupied  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  waking  hours 
of  the  people. 
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ME.  GEORGE  B.  FORD,  New  York  City: 

As  a  corroboration  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Hubbard 
brought  out  in  his  extremely  able  paper,  which  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  subject,  I  want  to  show  you  this  map, 
which  is  one  of  a  series  made  for  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion of  Newark,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  homes  of 
children  who  are  using  a  public  playground  at  the  same 
time. 

It  was  found,  by  taking  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
boys  and  girls  separately  and  for  different  ages,  who  were 
using  the  playground  at  any  time,  that  almost  all  of  them 
came  from  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  And  the  same 
was  true  for  other  playgrounds.  We  found  also  that  for 
the  younger  children  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
the  radius  was  within  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  That  bears  out 
again  the  idea  which  Mr.  Hubbard  brought  out  of  the  de- 
sirability, especially  for  younger  children  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts, of  having  a  space  within  the  block,  if  possible,  for 
playground  use.  This  brings  us  to  a  question  of  laying  out 
street  and  block  units,  which  I  believe  is  most  pertinent. 
Much  of  the  work  of  city  planning  is  laying  out  suburban 
residential  areas.  The  question  comes  up  of  how  to  lay 
out  such  areas  so  that  they  will  be  useful  not  only  for  resi- 
dence but  for  recreation  as  well.  By  making  lots  which 
are  not  too  deep  and  streets  which  are  not  too  wide  and 
then  providing,  in  the  center  of  the  block  or  elsewhere,  a 
space  which  may  be  used  at  first,  when  the  houses  are  only 
a  few  to  the  acre,  in  part  for  recreation  and  in  part  for 
allotment  gardens  or  something  of  that  sort,  the  block  as 
a  whole  is  being  used  to  good  advantage.  Then  we  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  convertibility  as  the  city  grows. 
As  the  population  becomes  more  congested  and  the  houses 
are  built  more  thickly  within  the  block,  more  space  is  neces- 
sary in  the  center  for  recreation  use  and  less  becomes  avail- 
able for  allotment  gardens,  until  we  come  to  the  point  where 
the  city  grows  to  the  tenement  stage,  in  which  case  we  can 
build  a  row  of  tenements  completely  around  the  edge  of  the 
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block,  leaving  a  center  open  for  recreation,  as  they  have 
done  in  Germany.  Finally  we  come  to  the  case  of  a  very 
dense  population  when  the  tenements  cover,  say,  up  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  block  and  where  very  little  space  will  be 
available  on  the  ground  for  recreational  use.  There  we 
have  the  option  of  either  going  to  the  roofs  of  the  tene- 
ments and  developing  flat  roofs  for  recreation  spaces,  as 
has  been  done  in  many  cases,  or  taking  another  scheme 
which  has  been  suggested  in  congested  areas  in  New  York, 
of  building  multiple  story  playgrounds,  playgrounds  five 
and  six  stories  high,  consisting  of  an  open  cage  or  frame- 
work, built  on  a  corner  of  a  block,  with  concrete  floors 
which  are  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunlight  on  all  sides.  Such 
a  structure  can  be  easily  flushed  and  cleaned,  and  in  win- 
ter glass  can  be  put  along  the  windward  side.  A  provision 
can  be  made  on  the  ground  story  or  basement  for  toilet 
facilities.  The  stories  can  be  used  for  different  ages  and 
sexes  of  the  children.  In  congested  areas  along  the  water 
front  piers  can  be  found,  the  second  story  of  which  may 
be  used  for  ordinary  playground  purposes. 

As  the  city  grows  a  residential  area  often  changes  to  a 
manufacturing  or  business  area,  and  deeper  lots  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  possible  to  take  the  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
block,  which  has  been  used  for  allotment  gardens  and  play- 
grounds, and  add  it  to  the  back  of  the  original  shallow  lots 
to  secure  lots  of  a  sufficient  depth  for  business  uses.  This 
method  allows  conversion  into  a  number  of  other  possible 
uses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  development  in  the 
section  under  consideration. 

MR.  JOHN  IHLDER,  New  York  City: 

At  the  beginning  of  his  paper  Mr.  Hubbard  said  that 
family  life  is  the  concern  of  the  city  planner  but  not  the 
subject  of  this  discussion.  This  self-limitation,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  proved  a  very  serious  defect  in  his  otherwise 
most  stimulating  and  instructive  discussion  of  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  adequately  presented  without  conscious 
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consideration  of  family  life  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  play- 
grounds and  other  recreation  facilities. 

Playgrounds  and  some  of  the  other  more  important 
recreation  facilities  owe  much  of  their  value  to  the  fact 
that  they  offer  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  nor- 
mal, wholesome  neighborhood  life.  A  neighborhood  is  com- 
posed not  of  a  mass  of  individuals  who  can  be  roughly 
classified  by  age  and  sex,  but  of  families.  The  interests  of 
members  of  the  two  sexes  and  of  different  ages  are,  or 
should  be,  so  interwoven  that  they  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
differentiated  without  serious  social  consequences.  We  must 
begin  with  the  family  as  the  unit  and  then  provide  sepa- 
rately for  the  different  members  of  the  family  only  in-so-far 
as  it  is  certain  that  they  require  separate  provision.  When 
this  is  not  certain,  stop,  for  the  family  is  far  more  important 
than  the  sum  total  of  its  individual  members. 

There  is  always  a  danger  that  those  whose  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  some  particular  object  may  fail  to  see  others  of  at 
least  equal  importance,  and  in  their  laudable  desire  to  se- 
cure their  particular  object  work  injury  to  the  others. 
From  this  danger  few  of  us  are  free.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  boys  and  girls  should  be  thrown  much  in  each 
others'  company  if  the  relations  between  the  sexes  are  to  be 
clean  and  wholesome.  But  this  cannot  be  done  if  children 
are  to  associate  only  in  large  droves  even  though  under 
the  supervision  of  the  most  efficient  paid  official.  Then  the 
only  safety  is  in  separating  the  sexes.  It  can  be  done, 
however,  if  a  small  number  of  children,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, whose  parents  are  well  acquainted  with  each  other, 
form  the  play  group.  Then  the  voluntary  moral  restraints 
develop,  the  desire  to  earn  the  respect  and  liking  of  their 
playmates'  parents,  recognition  of  the  principle  that  one 
should  treat  his  playmates'  sister  or  brother  as  he  wishes 
his  own  to  be  treated.  The  segregation  of  soldiers  in  bar- 
racks or  of  men  in  college  produces  well-known  moral 
effects.  The  segregation  of  young  boys  and  girls  produces 
analogous  effects. 
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But  we  must  go  further  back  and  further  forward.  Mr. 
Hubbard  in  speaking  of  the  maximum  distance  from  which 
playgrounds  will  draw  their  attendance  speaks  of  "  chil- 
dren in  arms  "  and  "  little  children,"  and  tells  of  the  im- 
pediment of  traffic  streets  and  car  lines.  Is  he  not  tacitly 
accepting  the  worst  conditions  as  usual,  and  using  generali- 
ties to  picture  the  situation  in  one  or  two  of  our  largest 
and  most  congested  cities  or  the  worst  parts  of  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  cities?  On  Manhattan  Island,  in  the 
downtown  areas  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  it  is 
a  case  of  public  playgrounds  for  "  children  in  arms  "  and 
for  "  small  children,"  or  of  no  playgrounds  at  all.  But 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  this  alternative  is  not  of 
general  application.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  American  and  Canadian  cities  we  are  not 
forced  to  accept  it,  much  less  the  pitiful  expedient  of  roof 
playgrounds  or  those  on  several  decks,  which  may  provide 
air  and  a  passing  sunbeam,  but  which  are  "  grounds  "  only 
by  courtesy. 

In  the  happier  cities,  and  even  in  the  happier  parts  of 
the  most  unhappy  cities,  it  is  still  possible  to  keep  the  best 
possible  playground,  the  one  that  entails  no  expense  upon 
the  public  treasury  for  purchase  or  maintenance  or  super- 
vision, a  yard  surrounding  the  single-family  house.  The 
public  playground  for  "  children  in  arms  "  and  for  "  chil- 
dren up  to  six  years  old,"  means  that  the  mother  or  some 
other  older  member  of  the  family  must  give  up  her  other 
duties  and  devote  herself  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day  to  the  single  task  of  watching  the  baby.  Conversely,  it 
means  that  as  some  time  must  be  given  to  other  duties 
the  child  has  to  stay  indoors,  when,  if  a  private  yard  were 
available,  it  might  be  out  of  doors  nearly  all  day  long  and 
still  be  under  the  eye  of  a  mother,  who  at  the  same  time 
is  doing  her  other  work.  Those  of  you  who  visited  the 
Toronto  Housing  Company  dwellings  yesterday  saw  a  good 
illustration  of  this.  Behind  one  of  the  single-family  houses 
was  a  little  sheltered  back  yard  in  which  were  a  baby  and 
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two  older  children  of  four  or  five  years,  while  the  mother 
sat  just  inside  the  open  window.  There  could  be  no  com- 
parison between  that  private  playground  and  the  best  pub- 
lic playground  ever  dreamed  of. 

Even  for  the  older  children,  those  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  there  are  advantages  in  favor  of  the  home 
playground  in  addition  to  the  moral  advantages  I  have 
already  mentioned.  The  public  playground  is,  and  prob- 
ably must  continue  to  be,  in  large  measure  a  ready-made 
thing.  Swings  and  teeters  and  bars  are  all  provided. 
These  might  be  adequate  if  the  child  were  simply  an  animal 
needing  exercise  and  fresh  air.  But  he  is  a  lot  more  than 
that.  He,  for  instance,  is  an  inventive  genius ;  he  has  in 
him  the  spirit  of  adventure.  He  gets  more  joy  in  making 
a  swing  than  in  using  it;  he  gets  more  whole-souled  satis- 
faction in  digging  a  robber  cave  or  in  building  a  shack  of 
odds  and  ends  of  lumber  than  in  using  the  best  equipped 
field  house  ever  erected.  And  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  he  gets  more  benefit  as  well.  Moreover,  the  child  is 
imitative ;  he  gets  j  oy,  and  perhaps  no  inconsiderable  men- 
tal and  moral  development,  from  associating  with  grown 
people,  imitating  their  work  and  their  play.  From  all  this 
children  are  shut  out  when  they  are  sent  to  public  play- 
grounds and  segregated  according  to  age  and  sex. 

Even  with  the  older  people,  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens, 
grown  men  and  women,  there  is  a  real  danger  in  too  much 
segregation.  Of  course  segregation  cannot  be  carried  to 
a  logical  conclusion.  Sex  attraction  alone  is  too  strong 
for  that.  But  we  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  attempt- 
ing it.  So  is  it  not  better  to  realize  that  the  wholesome, 
natural,  normal  thing  is  for  us  to  work  and  play  together 
so  far  as  conditions  permit,  differentiating  only  when  it  is 
certain  that  differentiation  is  advantageous  from  every 
point  of  view,  not  merely  easier  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  official? 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  neighborhood  playground 
and  recreation  center  and  the  city  park  are  not  of  great 
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value.  They  are.  To  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the 
family  is  not  to  decry  the  importance  of  neighborliness,  of 
the  stimulus  and  refreshment  which  come  from  associating 
occasionally  with  mere  acquaintances  and  with  strangers. 
It  is  simply  a  protest  against  ignoring  the  foundation  in 
our  admiration  for  the  superstructure.  There  is  a  temp- 
tation to  confine  our  admiration  to  that  which  is  large  and 
spectacular.  But  it  is  the  smaller,  more  intimate  things 
that  really  make  our  lives  and  our  characters.  The  family 
group  with  its  intimate  relations  has  a  value  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute.  The  small  group  of  families,  all 
of  whose  members  know  each  other  well,  permits  of  a  free- 
dom that  is  impossible  in  larger  groups  where  acquaintance 
must  be  more  superficial.  Here  youth  and  age  have  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  respect  and  forbearance  and  understand- 
ing, to  their  mutual  advantage.  Beyond  these,  but  not  in 
place  of  them,  should  be  the  larger  groups.  There  should 
be  fields  for  the  older  children  to  play  organized  games, 
there  should  be  space  for  neighborhood  meetings,  for  great 
civic  or  holiday  gatherings. 

But  enthusiasm  for  these  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  social  center  is  a  home  which  will  provide  not 
only  for  the  daily  living  of  adults  and  children  but  also 
for  the  entertainment  of  neighbors  and  visitors;  that  the 
best  playground  is  the  home  yard  where  the  children  are 
safe  and  where  they  can  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  their 
love  for  adventure  without  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  the 
policeman  or  the  supervisor.  The  best  recreation  is  that 
which  brings  all  ages  and  both  sexes  together  in  common 
interests,  indoors  and  out,  instead  of  that  which  tends  to 
separate  them  until  the  boy  looks  upon  the  man  as  an 
enemy  and  the  man  grows  old  before  his  time  because  he 
has  lost  touch  with  the  youth  of  the  world. 

PRESIDENT  OLMSTED: 

I  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  this  discussion,  except 
one  fact  of  some  little  interest  as  indicating  a  tendency. 
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Within  a  year  or  two  I  had  a  discussion  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Park  Commission  in  Chicago  and  their 
superintendent  upon  this  very  point  the  chairman  has  just 
referred  to.  I  urged  upon  them  at  that  time  the  economy 
and  advantages  of  bringing  about  a  closer  relation  between 
the  school  equipment  of  the  city  and  the  admirable  pro- 
visions which  the  South  Park  Commissioners  have  been  mak- 
ing for  recreation  in  the  small  parks  and  playgrounds. 
They  were  inclined  to  agree  with  me  as  to  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  such  closer  physical  relationship.  The 
more  intensive  and  continuous  use  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment  is  of  the  greatest  advantage;  but  the  obstacle 
there,  which  they  felt  to  be  insuperable  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned  at  the  present  time,  lay  in  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties ;  in  the  entire  separation  of  the  administrative  man- 
agement of  the  parks  from  that  of  the  schools  and  from 
the  other  organizations  which  are  providing  for  various 
needs  of  each  neighborhood. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  general  failure  to  recognize 
the  essential  unity  of  each  of  the  real  social  units,  the  neigh- 
borhood units.  We  have  in  our  cities  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  organizations  each  of  which  provides  more  or  less 
adequately  for  a  distinct  social  need  in  every  one  of  the 
large  number  of  neighborhoods,  but  does  so  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  work  of  the  other  organizations  in  the 
same  neighborhoods. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  MAWSON,  Vancouver,  B.  C.: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Hubbard  has  crystallized 
here  the  idea  of  the  Western  cities  at  any  rate;  I  can 
speak  with  more  certainty  for  them:  these  are  the  ideas 
that  they  have  been  reaching  out  for  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  They  have  all  done  a  certain  amount  of  investi- 
gation work,  but  with  no  coordination  about  it.  Every  city 
has  had  a  different  method  and  they  have  all  arrived  at 
different  results.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  paper  could 
be  sent  to  the  playground  authorities  of  the  city,  with  the 
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request  that  they  should  adopt  some  uniform  system,  we 
would  arrive  at  better  results. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ANDERSON,   Ottawa: 

I  may  say  that  this  question  of  playground  accommoda- 
tion has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  school  boards  of  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  of  which  I  have  been  a  member  for  some 
years.  We  find  that  up  to  the  time  that  the  boys  feel  the 
necessity  for  congregating  together,  they  are  better  con- 
trolled by  the  system  suggested  by  one  gentleman  here,  of 
having  separate  yards. 

We  also  find  it  is  impossible  to  have  block  playgrounds, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  blocks  have  already  been  laid 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  evil,  if  it  is  an  evil,  cannot 
be  altered  now. 

I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  for  Mr.  Hubbard's  con- 
clusions to  be  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canada  as  theoretical  propositions  for  the  development  of 
playgrounds ;  but  I  would  like,  if  possible,  that  Mr.  Hub- 
bard  should  give  us  some  suggestion  for  curing  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  changing  conditions.  Rapid  changes  in  condi- 
tions even  in  a  small  city  like  Ottawa  are  found.  A 
school  may  require  a  certain  playground  today,  and  in 
five  years'  time  that  school  is  practically  abandoned  and 
we  have  to  go  further  afield  and  change  our  whole  organi- 
zation. Now  how  is  that  to  be  got  over?  If  Mr.  Hubbard 
can  give  us  a  suggestion  for  that,  it  will  be  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  his  paper. 

We  have  tried  to  add  a  school  playground  to  every  school 
building  in  the  city,  and  I  think  that  that  is  a  principle 
that  should  be  adhered  to.  We  find  it  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  every  way.  Unfortunately,  in  our  school  sys- 
tem, where  the  Roman  Catholics  have  one  system  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  another,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
general  playgrounds  attached  to  the  schools,  but  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  by  making  them  in  connection  with 
the  schools  and  also  encouraging  their  use  after  school 
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hours,  and  I  think  that  that  suggestion  which  was  made 
by  one  of  the  speakers  here  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  subject. 

PROFESSOR  C.  F.  WARD,  Calgary,  Alta.: 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  remarks  on  the  community 
center.  It  has  been  brought  home  to  me  during  this  Con- 
ference the  great  difference  that  there  is  between  the  East 
and  West  and  how  little  one  knows  of  the  other.  In  Cal- 
gary they  have  already  worked  out  and  begun  to  operate 
this  community  center  idea.  You  know  that  the  Western 
cities  take  for  their  school  purposes  usually  a  whole  city 
block,  which  means  that  they  have  a  large  area  of  waste 
ground,  as  a  rule,  and  I  would  say  that  in  a  lot  of  the 
Western  cities  they  look  more  like  prison  yards  than  school 
yards.  But  they  have  decided  in  Calgary  at  any  rate  to 
carry  out  this  idea  of  intensive  use  of  the  school  yards. 
That  is  to  say,  that  they  are  not  only  going  to  be  devoted 
to  the  school  children,  but  they  are  planned  (and  I  think 
you  will  find  that  incorporated  on  one  of  the  Calgary  plans) 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  community  after  the  school  has 
closed.  It  takes  in  the  recreational  both  in  the  physical 
sense  and  in  the  mental  sense.  They  have  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  community  as  well  as  for  the  school,  and 
playgrounds  for  children  and  grownups,  and  they  also 
make  provision  for  the  climatic  conditions  in  which  the 
people  have  to  live ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  provision 
both  inside  and  outside  for  recreation.  They  have  in  con- 
nection with  their  center,  a  picture  show,  or  whatever  you 
would  call  it,  a  cinema  house  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
films  of  educational  purpose. 

MR.  A.  B.  POND,  Chicago: 

The  Chicago  situation  in  regard  to  playgrounds  illus- 
trates typically  the  drift  which  usually  accompanies  the 
growth  of  an  American  community.  When  the  matter  of 
playgrounds  was  first  broached  to  the  school  authorities 
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some  years  ago  two  objections  were  raised.  One,  that  play- 
grounds and  recreation  was  not  a  function  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  schools  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  playgrounds.  Another  objection  raised  was  that  the 
schools  had  no  funds  available  for  the  purpose.  And  it  was 
while  the  school  boards  were  still  occupying  this  point  of 
view  for  the  most  part  that  the  South  Park  Commission 
took  up  the  matter  of  public  playgrounds. 

On  the  financial  side  the  situation  was  this:  that  the 
schools  were  always  limited  to  meeting  the  necessary  growth 
of  the  system  by  their  budget,  and  the  park  had  separate 
taxing  authorities  and  did  not  meet  the  growth  through 
the  process  that  had  to  be  gone  through  with  the  school 
budget,  in  consequence  of  which  the  park  could  raise 
money  for  playgrounds  when  the  schools  could  not,  and  it 
was  this  situation  which  led  to  the  separation  of  function 
where,  as  Mr.  Hooker  has  well  said,  there  might  well  have 
been,  and  should  still  be  ultimately,  identity  of  function. 
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HON.  CLIFFORD  SIFTON,  Toastmaster 
Chairman  Commission  of  Conservation  of  Canada 

WHEN  the  Conference  opened  it  devolved  upon  me  to  say 
a  few  words  of  welcome ;  and  it  now  devolves  upon  me  after 
the  Conference  has  closed  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of 
appreciation  and  gratification  that  we  have  you  here  as 
our  guests,  and  that  your  Conference  has  been  so  extremely 
satisfactory  and  useful. 

Of  course  one  of  the  main  objects  to  be  attained  in  con- 
nection with  a  Conference  of  this  kind  is  to  secure  a  due 
measure  of  publicity.  While  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that 
we  have  all  these  stores  of  knowledge  ourselves,  it  is  a  still 
more  excellent  thing  that  we  should  get  them  communicated 
to  the  general  body  of  the  public,  so  that  they  may  be  put 
to  practical  use.  I  think  under  all  the  circumstances  that 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  friends 
of  the  Press  have  treated  us  as  liberally  as  they  have. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Conference  has  been  competing 
for  newspaper  space  under  very  great  disadvantages.  The 
Conference  has  been  held  at  a  time  when  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Governor  General,  a  very  popular  prince,  is  mak- 
ing one  of  his  visits  to  Toronto.  The  doings  of  His  Royal 
Highness  take  up  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  newspapers. 
Then  you  have  been  holding  your  Conference  while  the 
spring  races  have  been  going  on  at  the  Woodbine,  which 
is  the  most  important  sporting  and  social  event  which  the 
good  city  of  Toronto  sees  during  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  Then  there  is  that  incipient  rebellion  in  Ulster,  Home 
Rule;  watchful  intervention  in  Mexico  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  has  been  going  on,  and  all  these  things  have  been 
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competing  for  space  in  the  newspapers  during  the  last 
week.  And  so  I  seriously  think  that  our  friends  of  the 
Press  have  treated  us  very  liberally  and  considerately  in 
giving  us  the  good  and  full  reports  of  our  proceedings 
which  they  have  given. 

For  myself,  the  principal  desire  that  I  had  in  connection 
with  this  Conference  was  first  of  all  that  we  in  Canada 
should  become  better  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  our 
friends  from  the  United  States  upon  these  subjects;  that 
we  should  get  into  touch  with  what  you  are  doing  and  in- 
oculate ourselves  with  your  ideas ;  and  then  I  wanted  to  see 
that  those  ideas  which  you  expressed  were  so  fully  reported 
in  the  Press  that  they  would  get  to  our  public,  so  that  the 
public  of  Canada  would  become  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  Town  Planning  is  not  an  expensive  fad,  a  new  way 
of  spending  money,  but  is  an  economic  proposition,  a  propo- 
sition to  save  money  and  to  get  good  value  for  money. 
That  is  the  chief  idea  that  I  want  to  see  the  people  of 
Canada  get  from  this  Conference. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  an  officer  of  what  we  call  our 
Commission  of  Conservation,  and  the  germ  idea  of  that 
Commission  is  to  save  money  or  to  save  money's  worth; 
that  is,  to  save  property,  to  save  resources,  to  preserve 
things  that  have  value  from  being  destroyed.  And  that  is 
why  we  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Town 
Planning  Conference;  that  is  why  we  want  to  see  town- 
planning  ideas  spread.  But  I  want  to  see  it  spread  only  if 
it  is  founded  upon  a  sound  economic  idea.  If  it  is  another 
way  of  wasting  public  money  (God  knows  there  are  enough 
of  them  now),  if  it  is  another  way  of  wasting  public  money, 
then  it  does  not  appeal  to  me.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  idea  can  be  worked  out  on  economic  principles,  so  that 
returns  will  be  made  for  the  money  that  is  invested — and 
let  me  tell  you  that  is  the  only  way  it  will  ever  succeed — 
it  is  the  only  way  it  will  ever  make  its  way;  when  that  is 
accomplished  and  we  get  that  idea  into  our  people's  heads, 
then  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  our  plan  adopted; 
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then  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money  which  we 
require  in  order  to  carry  these  plans  into  effect.  But  our 
people  must  appreciate  the  idea  that  town  planning  is 
not  born  with  the  intent  of  spending  money,  it  is  not  sim- 
ply a  new  kind  of  extravagance,  but  is  conceived  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  extravagance  and  preventing  waste  and 
getting  good  value  for  the  money  which  is  expended.  When 
that  idea  thoroughly  permeates  our  people,  we  shall  make 
progress,  substantially  and  rapidly.  I  think  that  this  meet- 
ing will  go  a  long  way  toward  getting  our  people  to  under- 
stand that  idea,  because  the  reading  of  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place,  so  eminently  practical,  so  eminently 
sensible,  so  eminently  based  upon  sound  economic  ideas, 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressive. 

If  I  let  myself  go  I  shall  find  presently  that  I  am  making 
a  speech,  which  I  have  no  intention  of  doing.  I  simply  de- 
sire to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  presence  and  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  this  gathering,  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  and 
friends  who  have  taken  part  in  the  movement  to  secure  your 
presence  in  Toronto,  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  Town 
Planning  Conference  that  will  take  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Now  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces,  and  this  health  will 
be  replied  to  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Burrill,  Minister  of 
Agriculture;  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Hanna,  Provincial 
Secretary;  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  Quebec ;  and  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Langley, 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  of  Saskatchewan. 

MR.  THOMAS  ADAMS,  President  Town  Planning  Institute  of 

Great  Britain: 

I  have  been  honored  by  having  the  duty  placed  upon  me 
of  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial 
Governments.  It  is  an  honor  which  I  appreciate  very  much 
personally,  and  an  honor  which  I  also  appreciate  on  behalf 
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of  the  mother  country,  which  looks  to  this  great  Dominion 
with  feelings  of  affection,  hopes  for  its  future  prosperity 
arid  the  assurance  that  no  part  of  the  Empire  is  likely  to 
surpass  it  in  future  greatness  or  in  the  supremacy  of  its 
commerce. 

May  I,  in  the  first  place,  express  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  arrangements  and  offer  my  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  this  great  Conference?  I  think  that  you 
are  to  be  congratulated  not  only  upon  the  excellent  discus- 
sions which  you  have  had  and  the  excellent  papers  which 
have  been  submitted  to  you,  but  also  on  the  minor  details 
of  your  Conference,  including  the  silvery  toned  voice  of 
Mr.  Lecky.  However  much  the  success  of  a  Conference  of 
this  kind  depends  upon  its  debates  and  upon  the  public 
sentiment  which  it  creates,  a  great  deal  of  the  real  success 
is  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which  matters  of  detail  are 
attended  to.  And  I  think  you  are  also  to  be  congratulated 
in  Canada  that  you  have  a  Commission  of  Conservation 
which  takes  a  broad-minded  view  of  conferences  of  this  kind, 
and  which  regards  them  as  occasions  when  men  who  have 
ideas  on  these  kindred  subjects  of  architecture,  engineer- 
ing, surveying  and  town  planning  can  get  together  to  ex- 
change views,  to  educate  one  another  and,  moreover,  what 
is  perhaps  more  important  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
to  educate  public  opinion  also.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  town  planners,  in  addition  to  that  of 
training  themselves  in  the  technicalities  of  their  profession, 
is  to  educate  public  opinion  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  to  which  that  profession  is  related. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  to  the  remarks 
of  one  of  the  ministers  of  one  of  the  provinces  when  he 
said  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  this  Dominion  which 
would  conflict  with  democratic  principles.  We  are  today 
in  England  face  to  face  with  a  situation  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind.  As  a  public  servant  I  am  prevented  from 
being  a  politician,  and  rightly  so.  To  some  extent  I  am 
thankful,  but  on  general  principles  I  am  entirely  in  agree- 
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ment  with  the  sentiment  expressed.  In  matters  of  town 
planning  we  will  make  little  progress  unless  we  prepare  our 
schemes  with  the  assent  of  the  people.  But  at  the  same 
time  no  great  democracy  can  succeed,  and  no  confederation 
of  municipalities  can  secure  the  progress  which  they  de- 
sire, unless  they  bring  to  their  aid  every  form  of  skilled 
advice  that  they  can  secure,  and  employ  every  means  to 
make  the  best  use  of  that  advice. 

When  men  devote  their  whole  lives  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject, however  inadequate  their  abilities  may  be,  they  learn 
something  more  than  the  man  who  gives  it  some  cursory 
attention.  And  consequently  I  think  that  in  regard  to 
town  planning,  without  in  any  way  suggesting  in  con- 
nection with  your  town-planning  legislation  that  munici- 
palities should  lose  one  iota  of  their  independence,  of  their 
liberty  or  of  their  local  autonomy,  they  should  not  object 
to  legislative  machinery  which  will  secure  for  them  the 
highest  skill  and  the  best  ability  to  help  them  in  solving 
their  problems.  You  can  still  have  the  fullest  measure  of 
independence  and  liberty  without  in  any  way  losing  the  ad- 
vantage of  employing  the  assistance  of  skilled  bodies  or 
skilled  commissions  or  skilled  committees  to  help  you  in 
these  matters.  You  must  also  have  cooperation  between 
different  municipalities  to  solve  your  problems.  Without 
giving  up  their  right  to  settle  local  affairs,  authorities  in 
England  are  cooperating  with  one  another  in  regard  to 
those  matters  which  affect  them  in  common.  More  of  that 
cooperation  is  needed  in  all  our  public  affairs. 

Now,  sir,  at  this  function  which  closes  a  very  important 
Conference,  it  is  not  desirable  to  go  into  any  of  the  details 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  but  I  think  it  is  well  before 
we  part  to  remind  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  point  which 
you  yourself  stated  from  the  chair,  that  town  planning 
is  no  mere  dream  of  a  few  sentimentalists,  but  is  a  practical 
proposition  for  saving  money. 

You  have  in  the  Provinces  of  Canada  united  under  the 
Dominion  Government  a  great  responsibility  in  this  con- 
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nection.  At  the  present  moment  you  have  a  population  of 
eight  millions  of  people.  It  has  grown  since  1901  from  five 
and  a  half  millions,  and  every  day  is  increasing  in  volume. 
Some  representatives  of  the  Western  cities  humorously  de- 
scribe the  growth  of  their  cities  by  saying  that  they  can- 
not tell  you  the  present  population  as  the  last  train  has 
not  arrived.  It  is  quite  a  proper  illustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  many  of  these  towns.  Saskatchewan  has  grown 
in  the  last  ten  years  to  the  extent  of  400  per  cent.  This 
is  quite  an  unknown  figure  in  the  old  country,  although 
some  towns  mounted  up  in  some  cases  to  124  per  cent  in 
the  same  period.  The  Province  of  Alberta  has  grown  to 
the  extent  of  412  per  cent.  These  figures  are  important. 
All  growth  is  important,  but  the  tendency  of  that  growth, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  increasing  your  rural  or  your 
urban  population,  is  also  important  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider the  social  needs  of  that  increase  of  population.  In 
this  Province — Ontario — in  which  we  are  now  met,  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  1911,  the  rural  population  de- 
creased by  50,000  and  the  urban  population  increased  by 
no  less  than  some  392,000.  Now  I  am  far  from  suggesting 
that  that  is  an  unhealthy  development.  Towns  are  not 
necessarily  in  themselves  unhealthy;  it  is  their  misman- 
agement that  makes  them  unhealthy. 

The  little  shacks  that  you  see  dotted  round  about  the 
city  of  Toronto  are  places  in  which  you  and  I  would  be 
quite  pleased  to  live  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  or  in  a  rural 
valley  where  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  nature  and  open  air  and  sunshine;  but 
just  as  in  England  the  people  who  come  from  our  mountains 
and  our  valleys  into  our  large  cities  seek  to  live  in  the 
same  cramped  conditions  in  our  towns  as  they  have  been 
used  to  in  the  open  country  and  find  that  it  won't  do,  so 
you  will  find  that  wooden  shacks  with  inadequate  sanitary 
arrangements,  for  which  perhaps  in  a  new  country  you  can- 
not be  held  responsible,  and  which  may  be  quite  suitable 
amidst  rural  conditions,  are  only  breeding  places  of  dis- 
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ease  and  death  when  they  are  brought  into  the  close  con- 
tact with  urban  conditions  and  when  they  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  rookeries  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  your 
large  cities.  What  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  apply  to  your 
cities  those  measures  which  will  make  them  healthy,  so  that 
with  all  this  decrease  in  your  rural  population,  and  with 
all  this  increase  in  your  urban  population,  you  shall  still 
have  the  same  low  death-rate  and  a  high  standard  of  pub- 
lic health. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  during  the 
last  few  days  are,  I  think,  such  as  to  enable  us  to  go  to  our 
various  countries  with  certain  settled  principles  in  our 
minds  which  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  future.  I 
should  like  only  to  emphasize  one  point  with  regard  to 
these  discussions.  Do  not  let  us  underrate  how  extensive 
and  how  broad  based  town  planning  is.  It  does  not  con- 
cern itself  alone  with  the  work  which  town-planning  com- 
missions have  been  doing  in  the  past,  devoted,  primarily, 
as  it  has  been  to  civic  centers  and  the  consideration  of  trans- 
portation; it  does  not  deal  only  with  the  laying  down  of 
main  arteries  from  the  centers  of  our  cities  to  our  suburbs, 
nor  with  questions  affecting  the  homes  of  the  people,  nor 
with  the  laying  out  of  harbor  fronts  and  the  improvement 
of  our  industrial  conditions,  but  it  concerns  itself  with  all 
of  these  problems,  with  everything  affecting  the  whole  city 
life  in  regard  to  which  we  require  to  exercise  foresight.  It 
seems  to  me,  sir,  that  what  we  require  to  do  is  to  apply  the 
same  imagination  and  foresight  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  city  affairs  that  we  apply  to  the  management 
of  our  great  businesses.  We  have  to  use  the  same  common 
sense  and  apply  the  same  scientific  principles  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  work  that  we  would  apply  if  we  were  engaged 
in  money-making.  And  then  finally,  having  applied  that 
imagination  and  having  exercised  that  common  sense  and 
judgment  in  putting  our  theories  to  the  test  of  practice, 
we  should  pursue  with  energy  and  devotion  the  work  of 
bringing  them  to  successful  fruition. 
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This  is  a  great  country  and  the  Provinces  which  consti- 
tute the  Dominion  have  a  great  task  before  them.  Their 
difficulties  are  as  great  as  ours  in  the  old  country.  As  I 
said  last  night,  they  are,  perhaps,  as  great  in  degree,  al- 
though they  differ  in  character.  We  in  the  old  country 
do  not  grudge  Canada  the  men  and  women  she  is  attract- 
ing to  her  shores ;  all  we  ask  is  that  she  will  faithfully  dis- 
charge her  trust.  My  toast  is  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Parliaments  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  lives  of 
eight  million  people  in  this  great  country  and  who  are  the 
trustees  for  tens  of  millions  of  future  citizens.  We  town 
planners  have  every  faith  that  they  will  adequately  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  rise 
and  drink  to  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

HON.  MARTIN  BURRILL,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa: 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  some  sense  of 
responsibility  that  I  rise  in  response  to  the  toast  which 
has  been  so  effectively  proposed  by  our  friend  to  my  left. 
He  has  rightly  said  that  in  this  great  country  one  may 
have  come  to  this  Conference  from  farther  off  than  Lon- 
don, the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Perhaps  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  his  words  cannot  be  found  than  that  the  first  speaker 
in  response  of  this  toast  should  come  from  the  far-off  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia.  My  old  home  is  considerably 
farther  from  here  than  the  great  city  of  London  is.  I  am 
here  tonight,  sir,  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  the  Right  Honorable  R.  L.  Borden,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  the  very  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  a  movement  which  means  so  much  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  life  of  the  people  of  Canada  as 
a  whole. 

You  will  not  of  course  expect  me,  sir,  to  give  any  expert 
opinion  of  town  planning.  Indeed,  if  you  did  expect  me 
to,  I  think  I  should  suggest  that  you  were  a  good  deal  like 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  to  a  very  impecunious  individual 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  change  a  ten-dollar  bill;  he  said 
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he  could  not,  but  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  for 
the  compliment. 

We  shall  however,  I  am  sure,  all  agree  with  Aristotle's 
definition  of  a  city  —  his  ideal  conception  of  a  city,  that 
it  is  a  place  where  men  should  live  a  common  life  for  a 
noble  end.  I  am  particularly  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be 
here,  and  to  see  this  very  pleasant  innovation  of  having  a 
number  of  ladies  present  at  a  banquet  of  this  kind.  I  can 
say  this  without  being  accused  of  any  hypocritical  lean- 
ing toward  suffragism  or  anything  of  that  kind,  because 
if  there  is  a  movement  in  our  modern  life  which  should  com- 
mand the  sympathy  and  support  of  women,  the  homemakers 
of  the  world,  it  is  that  of  town  planning.  At  all  events, 
as  far  as  we  poor  unfortunate  males  are  concerned,  we 
confess  freely  that  their  presence,  their  advice  and  their 
constant  sympathy  and  help  inspire  every  man  who  is  in- 
terested in  such  a  work  with  fresh  courage  to  go  on  and 
perform  his  task.  I  speak  particularly  of  course  of  mar- 
ried women ;  the  sympathy  and  support  of  married  women, 
the  homemakers,  should  inspire  us  with  courage ;  and  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  quote  a  somewhat  cryptic  saying  as  illus- 
trative of  the  courage  that  comes  to  men  from  woman's 
sympathy,  by  giving  you  the  answer  of  a  little  boy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  courage  displayed  by  the  Turks  in  battle. 
He  said  the  Turks  were  the  bravest  of  men,  because  a  man 
who  has  a  great  many  wives  is  less  afraid  of  death  than 
a  man  who  has  only  one  wife. 

Hard  things  may  have  been  said  of  cities  in  the  past, 
and  even  in  the  present,  and  of  course  as  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture in  Canada,  one  whose  special  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  rural  districts  of  Canada,  one  sometimes  hears,  and 
is  even  perhaps  guilty  of  saying,  somewhat  hard  things  of 
cities.  But  we  have  all  got  to  remember  that  the  cities  of 
the  past  and  many  of  the  cities  of  the  present  have  been 
responsible  for  the  building  up  of  the  greater  forces  of 
our  modern  and  our  past  civilization,  that  the  impact  of 
mind  on  mind  and  the  interplay  of  moral  and  intellectual 
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forces  which  are  associated  closely  together  in  our  great 
centers  are  responsible  for  the  advance  that  civilization  has 
made  in  all  ages.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a  darker 
side  to  our  city  life,  and  it  is  not  without  some  poignancy 
of  regret  to  every  man  who  believes  that  from  the  great 
country  homes  of  the  land  the  streaming  forces  that  uplift 
the  whole  of  the  national  life  must  and  do  mainly  come,  it 
must  be  a  great  matter  of  regret  that  in  Canada,  essentially 
an  agricultural  country  today,  there  are  45  per  cent  of  our 
people  living  in  urban  homes.  In  speaking  of  that,  one 
cannot  forget  that  the  great  cities  of  the  world  are  charac- 
terized too  often  by  squalor  and  by  a  dismal  poverty  that 
must  rob  man  of  his  manhood  and  point  to  nothing  but 
dismay. 

Lord  Rosebury  once,  in  speaking  of  the  great  city  of 
London,  which  many  of  usf  know  fairly  well,  said  that  Lon- 
don was  the  great  tumor  and  elephantiasis  which  sucked 
into  its  gorged  system  half  the  lifeblood  and  bone  of  rural 
England.  And  in  speaking  of  the  terrific  pressure  of 
business  life  and  the  fierce  stress  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence that  goes  on  in  such  a  great  center,  no  man  who  has 
studied  it  at  all  but  must  have  been  struck  by  the  desolate 
loneliness  of  a  man  who  is  cast  adrift  in  one  of  these  great 
centers,  literally,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle,  "  One  lone  soul 
amid  the  grinding  millions."  It  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to 
think  of  the  terribly  depressing  circumstances  that  confront 
people  who  are  on  the  poverty  line  or  below  it  in  those 
great  centers.  One  looks  with  grieving  sympathy  at  the 
children,  dragged  up  in  such  surroundings,  and  under- 
stands with  what  joy  they  dream  of  a  trip  into  a  country 
that  they  have  never  seen.  One  comes  across  many  instances 
of  the  puzzled  ignorance  of  the  country  in  such  children, 
and  even  their  inability  to  enjoy  it.  I  remember  one  amus- 
ing instance  of  a  little  child  in  London  who  went  to  the 
country  for  the  first  time  and  expected  to  see  something 
which  would  thrill  or  interest  her  —  she  did  not  know  what. 
When  she  got  back  she  was  asked  by  her  teacher  whether 
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she  had  had  a  happy  day.  She  said  she  had  had  a  very 
happy  day.  She  was  asked  what  she  saw  that  particularly 
amused  her,  and  she  said :  "  I  saw  two  pigs  killed  and  a 
gentleman  buried."  That  was  her  conception  of  a  happy 
day. 

In  the  great  cities  of  our  land,  as  of  all  lands,  we  should 
strive  to  transplant  some  of  the  beneficent  influences  of 
the  country,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  you 
gentlemen  are  endeavoring  to  do.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
common  things  of  the  country  are  better  than  the  most 
costly  masonry  of  the  city,  and  it  has  been  said  with  some 
truth  and  with  some  sarcasm  by  one  writer  that  a  grove 
in  a  city  is  a  street  full  of  shops  lighted  by  glaring  gas 
lamps,  and  that  an  avenue  consists  of  two  rows  of  houses 
between  which  lamp  posts  are  planted  at  regular  intervals, 
and  that  a  garden  is  rather  a  collection  of  houses  without 
a  scrap  of  ground  in  which  anything  is  growing  to  enliven 
existence.  In  the  keen  anxiety  of  people  to  make  money 
out  of  real  estate,  houses  are  crowded  together  by  the 
speculative  builders  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  small  won- 
der that  the  pathetic  answer  of  a  little  child  to  her  mother 
should  occur.  The  mother  was  dying  in  poverty  in  a  huge 
city,  and  she  had  pictured  the  beauty  of  the  land  to  which 
she  was  going,  that  better  world  where  she  hoped  for  some 
surcease  from  sorrow  and  suffering.  The  child  said :  "  Yes, 
mother,  that  will  be  well  enough  for  you,  but  by  the  time 
I  get  there  it  will  be  all  built  over." 

In  our  haste  for  material  ends  and  in  our  feverish  anxiety 
to  make  material  success,  we  are  too  often  satisfied  with 
gorgeous  material  creations  in  our  cities,  without  due  re- 
spect to  the  things  which  you  gentlemen  are  here  aiming  at. 
I  remember  a  story  which  illustrates  the  point,  and  I  speak 
now  to  our  good  American  cousins  who,  some  of  them,  may 
know  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  West  from  which 
I  come.  In  some  of  the  Western  cities  the  idea  of  material 
success  was  rampant,  regardless  of  the  health  or  the  moral 
forces  that  should  dominate  every  great  city  in  its  modern 
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life,  and  one  gentleman  from  the  city  of  Seattle,  which  some 
of  you  may  know,  which  about  ten  years  ago  was  reveling 
in  what  some  people  would  call  crime  and  which  other 
people  called  a  successful  demonstration  of  civic  disinter- 
estedness —  this  inhabitant  of  Seattle,  who  had  all  the  usual 
robust  patriotism  of  the  Western  citizen,  died  rather  sud- 
denly ;  he  woke  in  the  other  world,  and  there  was  a  spiritual 
visitant  at  his  right  hand  to  show  him  the  wonders  of  the 
other  world,  and  when  the  Seattle  gentleman  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  around  he  said :  "  Well,  after  all,  Heaven  is 
not  very  different  from  Seattle."  And  his  guide  said :  "  My 
friend,  this  is  not  Heaven." 

We  may  possibly  have  been  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the 
evils  of  congestion  and  of  city  life  generally,  but  after  all 
we  are  still  endowed  with  clear  ideals  of  what  the  conditions 
should  be,  and  with  the  determination  and  enthusiasm  to 
make  them  such  if  possible  in  our  own  life  and  time.  It  is 
true  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  hope,  and  it  was 
a  far-sighted  American,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  said: 
"A  man's  wisdom  should  be  judged  by  his  hope."  We 
were  told  a  little  while  ago  by  an  eminent  scientist  that  we 
should  take  cognizance  of  ourselves  and  realize  from  what 
we  had  sprung  and  whither  we  were  going;  and  he  said 
we  had  only  to  look  back  a  certain  distance  to  find  we  had 
come  originally  from  our  ancestor,  who  was  a  microscopic 
dab  of  mud,  and  if  we  looked  far  enough  forward,  as  the 
strength  and  development  of  the  brain  was  ever  going  on, 
that  probably  our  successor  in  the  far  future  would  be  a 
hairless,  toothless,  stiff-limbed  being  incapable  of  extended 
locomotion,  with  no  division  between  his  toes  and  priding 
himself  on  a  great  many  developments  that  we  should  not 
pride  ourselves  on  at  the  present  time  as  improvements  if 
they  were  at  once  inflicted  upon  us.  How  that  may  be  I 
don't  know  —  it  is  difficult  to  prophesy  what  our  posterity 
may  be ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  underrate  the  great 
influence  of  the  warm  heart  of  humanity,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  we  can  see  around  us 
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the  effects  of  the  great  forces  of  altruism,  those  forces 
which  inspire  men  and  women  to  try  to  leave  this  world  a 
little  better  than  they  found  it  when  they  came  here. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  older  days  we  had  the  great  doc- 
trine, and  we  have  witnessed  its  effect,  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  A  great  many  beautiful  things,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  cruel  things,  have  resulted.  It  has  been  said  some- 
times that  we  have  had  the  survival  of  the  unfit.  But  at 
all  events  we  have  the  great  forces  of  Christianity  directed 
toward  the  relief  and  the  removal  of  the  suffering  and  the 
pain  and  distress  of  the  unfit,  and  it  has  remained  for  us 
in  this  later  day  to  attempt  something  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciliation of  religion  and  science  and  to  show  not  only  that 
we  should  have  hearts  full  of  pity  for  the  suffering  and  dis- 
tress of  those  around  us,  but  that  we  should  turn  scientific- 
ally, and  inspired  with  religious  common  sense,  not  only 
to  relieve  suffering,  but  to  change  the  environment  of  the 
sufferers  so  that  we  shall  remove  the  chief  cause  of  suffering. 

It  is  for  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  banded  to- 
gether in  a  movement  of  this  kind,  to  see  that  the  open 
spaces  of  God  are  accessible  to  every  one  of  God's  children, 
no  matter  where  they  are  placed.  This  is  a  great  duty  in 
which  you,  as  well  as  those  of  us  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  Government,  should  feel  an  equal  privi- 
lege and  responsibility.  All  such  work  not  only  demands 
that  it  should  be  sincere  work,  but  that  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely honest  work,  free  from  hypocrisy  and  free  from  that 
extravagance  that  marks  too  much  of  our  modern  efforts. 

I  say  let  a  man  be  sincere.  I  remember  in  my  young 
days  an  old  squire  in  the  district  of  England  where  I  was 
born;  he  had  one  of  those  old-fashioned  plush  waistcoats, 
and  it  was  made  of  plush  all  the  way  round,  because  he  ab- 
horred hypocrisy,  and  he  said  it  was  simply  hypocrisy  to 
have  a  waistcoat  made  of  plush  in  front  and  of  something 
else  behind.  And  that  reminds  me  of  the  story  that  was 
told  of  this  very  city  of  Toronto  a  great  many  years  ago, 
when  there  was  a  certain  church,  a  rather  poor  and  orna- 
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mental  frame  structure,  and  the  congregation,  having- 
amassed  some  money  and  paid  off  their  debts,  put  up  a 
beautiful  stone  structure  in  front  of  the  old  frame  building. 
Some  gentleman,  inclined  to  architectural  study,  asked  a 
member  of  the  church  what  style  of  architecture  he  called 
it,  and  he  said :  "  Well  I  should  call  it  a  Queen  Ann  front 
and  a  Mary  Ann  back."  In  our  efforts  to  perfect  our 
work  I  think  we  should  try  to  carry  out  ideas  of  sincerity 
and  honesty.  Every  one  of  you  gentlemen  here  who  know 
the  great  cities  of  England  must  rejoice  in  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  the  squalor  and  poverty  of  some  districts,  there 
is  continually  being  devoted  a  great  amount  of  unselfish 
and  earnest  work  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
that  exist.  I  spent  some  months  in  England  last  year,  and 
it  was  a  delight  and  an  inspiration  to  go  from  the  hotel 
where  I  was  staying  to  those  old  Temple  Gardens  and  see 
night  after  night  crowds  of  people  listening  to  a  splendid 
band,  a  different  band  every  night,  playing  good  music. 
Perhaps  5,000  people  in  that  one  park,  and  all  it  cost,  if 
you  wanted  to  sit  down,  was  two  cents  for  a  seat.  A  very 
good  example  for  us. 

Here  in  Toronto  we  have  a  city  which  Canadians  are  all 
proud  of.  It  is  a  city  which  has  many  beauties  and  which 
every  citizen  should  do  his  best  to  make  better  even  than 
it  is.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  doing  what  you 
deplored  —  drifting  into  a  speech,  which  was  not  my  in- 
tention when  I  began.  But  I  must  say  a  word  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  to  the  large  number  of  American 
visitors  we  have  at  this  Conference.  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure recently,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  entertain  the 
South  American  and  the  American  and  Mexican  envoys 
who  have  been  trying  to  make  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  I  think  anyone  would  have  done 
the  same  thing  in  my  place  in  speaking  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Canadian  people  for  a  successful  solution,  and  that  is  — 
call  to  mind  that  this  is  the  year  of  the  century  of  peace 
between  two  great  peoples,  allied  in  their  blood  and  their 
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language.  One  could  not  help  saying  then  what  one  may 
repeat  here:  that  as  the  great  River  of  Niagara  divides 
the  two  peoples,  so  the  great  steel  bridges  link  us  together ; 
and  as  the  stream  which  flowed  seaward  was  the  dividing 
line,  so  the  great  tide,  the  calm  and  peaceful  and  full  tide 
of  commerce  and  of  intellectual  intercourse  and  sympathy 
and  aspiration,  from  one  to  the  other,  was  a  tide  which  one 
hoped  to  God  would  never  be  rolled  back  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  war. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  that  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  being  here 
and  of  saying  once  more  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  would  gladly  have  been  here  if  he  could,  and  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Government,  that  we  are  not  only 
gratified  that  you  have  had  a  successful  Conference,  but  that 
we  wish  you  Godspeed  in  all  your  efforts. 

HON.  W.  J.  HANNA,  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended your  meeting  from  the  beginning.  You  are  engaged 
in  a  work  that  in  one  sense,  to  us  here  in  this  Province,  is 
comparatively  new.  But  I  wish  to  assure  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  this  Province  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  work  that  you  are  doing  and  interested  in  seeing 
just  where  it  will  lead.  More  than  that,  I  think  we  can 
fairly  say  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Government  of  this 
Province  are  with  that  work,  to  help  in  any  way  that  we 
reasonably  can. 

It  is  more  by  way  of  confession  than  by  way  of  boast 
that  I  tell  you  that  City  Planning  has  to  me  today  a  very 
different  meaning  from  that  which  first  attached  to  the 
term.  The  first  idea  I  got  of  City  Planning  was  on  a  trip 
West  some  few  years  ago,  to  the  Province  which  is  the  home 
of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Burrill.  On  that  trip  I  traveled 
through  the  Province  which  was  then  represented  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  evening.  The  railway  was  comparatively 
new,  the  country  was  equally  new,  and  at  regular  intervals 
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along  that  railway  as  we  went  West  there  were  a  few  cedar 
posts  thrown  loosely  on  the  ground,  there  were  a  few  loads 
of  lumber,  there  was  occasionally  a  yoke  of  oxen,  perhaps 
a  team  of  horses,  and  a  tent  or  two.  Sometimes  there  was 
nothing,  simply  the  stakes.  But  they  were  busy,  and  when 
we  came  back  ten  days  afterward  there  had  been  a  good 
(leal  of  City  Planning  done  on  these  different  spots.  As 
we  came  back  those  spots  were  erect,  there  was  a  roof  on 
them  and  there  would  be  about  two  acres  of  Deering  and 
Massey-Harris  machinery  strewn  about  the  ground.  A  few 
rods  down  there  would  be  a  livery  stable,  and  a  little  farther 
on  there  would  be  a  hotel,  and  there  would  be  some  more 
people  and  some  more  oxen  and  some  more  horses,  and  there 
would  be  a  great  sign,  bigger  than  the  livery  stable,  and 
bigger  than  the  hotel,  and  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  it  — 
a  great  sign  with  the  words  "  See  us  grow."  That  was  my 
first  conception  of  city  planning. 

In  my  innocence  I  came  home,  and  perhaps  six  months 
afterward  some  gentleman  from  the  West  called  with  some 
nice  certificates  and  told  me  how  Rube  City  had  devel- 
oped since  I  was  West  and  asked  me  to  take  an  interest  in 
some  lot  that,  on  looking  over  the  plan,  appeared  to  be 
about  five  miles  out  from  the  station.  Well  of  course  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  figures.  I  had  had  ten  days'  ex- 
perience on  the  ground,  and  seeing  the  development  that 
ten  days  had  produced,  I  had  merely  to  multiply  that  by 
fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  there  was  no  question  that 
Rube  City  must  now  be  a  place  of  somewhere  about  100,000 
and  that  lot  would  be  worth  anything  they  asked  for  it,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  invest  and  to  make  the 
400  per  cent  that  someone  has  spoken  of  as  the  usual  in- 
crease in  the  West.  City  planning  has  a  very  different 
meaning  today.  It  means  very  much  to  the  older  Provinces 
and  very  much  to  the  newer  Provinces  of  this  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  Burrill  is  here  tonight. 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  very 
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able  and  eloquent  speech  that  he  has  tonight  delivered. 
And  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  when  he  goes  back  to 
Ottawa  he  has  delivered  that  same  speech  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  Government  at  Ottawa,  and  has  convinced  them  of 
the  importance  of  action  in  the  very  direction  that  he  has 
indicated  here  tonight.  I  will  be  glad  of  that  for  reasons 
that  are  very  real,  I  will  venture  to  say,  to  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  representing  Quebec  here  tonight ;  for  rea- 
sons that,  I  venture  to  say,  are  very  real  to  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Langley,  representing  one  of  the  Western  Provinces 
here  tonight.  Why?  Because  these  very  things  that  are 
involved  in  city  planning  are  new;  they  were  not  thought 
out  at  Confederation;  they  were  not  thought  out  for  long 
after  Confederation.  When  the  division  of  the  responsibil- 
ity, when  the  division  of  revenue,  when  the  sources  of  in- 
come were  settled  at  Confederation  as  between  the  Provinces 
and  the  Dominion,  the  things  that  are  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  health,  the  things  that  are  involved  in  the  question 
of  highways,  the  things  that  are  involved  in  the  question  of 
housing,  the  things  that  are  involved  in  the  question  of  city 
planning,  the  things  that  are  involved  in  the  questions  kin- 
dred to  these  all  along  the  line,  and  that  are  today  being 
cast  upon  the  Provinces,  were  not  provided  for,  adequately, 
in  that  division  of  revenue.  And  I  do  hope  that  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Burrill,  imbued  as  he  is  with  the  purposes  that 
you  have  at  heart  and  are  working  on  here  in  your  organi- 
zation, will  be  successful  when  he  goes  back  and  repeats 
to  his  colleagues  the  appeal  that  he  has  so  eloquently  made 
here  tonight. 

What  does  it  mean?  Take  for  instance  the  treatment 
of  the  mentally  afflicted.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  take  up 
your  time  here  with  an  elaboration  of  our  difficulties.  I 
know  we  have  our  American  friends  here  tonight  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  them.  They  may  not  be  in  touch  with 
these  problems  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  them  in  Canada. 
But  if  they  have  not  to  meet  these  difficulties  in  the  same 
shape  as  we  have,  they  have  to  meet  them  in  some  other 
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shape  or  form.  Now  in  1867  the  mentally  afflicted  were 
comparatively  few  who  were  in  the  care  of  the  Province. 
Because  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  mental  affliction 
was  very  different  in  those  days  from  what  it  is  today,  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  as  it  was  regarded  in  those  days 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  today.  The  Provinces 
today,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  expected  to  build 
institutions  and  to  maintain  and  provide  for  a  great  class 
of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  in  1867 
would  be  found  in  the  home,  would  be  found  back  on  the  side 
roads  and  concessions,  the  villages  and  the  towns  and  cities, 
without  anyone  looking  to  the  Province  or  the  Dominion 
for  the  care  of  these  particular  people.  The  standard  of 
public  duty  is  being  raised  from  year  to  year,  and  every 
time  that  standard  is  raised,  the  expense  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Province  is  increased,  without  the  revenue  being 
increased  with  which  the  Province  may  meet  that  obligation. 

What  is  the  result?  I  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Burrill.  We 
go  down  to  Ottawa  and  you  listen  to  our  arguments  and 
you  say  we  have  made  out  a  splendid  case  theoretically, 
but  you  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  1867  and  say,  "  There 
the  line  is  drawn,"  and  we  come  back  empty  handed  and  with 
empty  pockets.  The  duties  of  the  Provinces  are  increasing. 
I  say  here  tonight  —  it  may  not  be  the  proper  place  to 
say  it  —  that  I  hope  the  day  will  come  in  this  Dominion 
when  the  public  in  these  cases  shall  not,  in  all  cases  at  least, 
be  represented  by  the  Provinces,  but  that  the  Dominion  will 
enable  the  Provinces  to  take  care  of  and  to  discharge  their 
great  duty. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  was  said  by  the 
proposer  of  the  toast,  Mr.  Adams,  when  he  referred  to 
democracy.  I  want  to  say  that  we  believe  absolutely  in 
democracy.  We  believe  in  it  particularly  in  matters  that 
affect  the  life  and  health  of  the  people.  We  believe  in 
the  democracy  that  is  acting  upon  the  advice,  the  skilled 
advice  and  the  able  advice,  of  those  who  know.  We  be- 
lieve in  starting  out  by  getting  what  is  best  in  the  way 
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of  advice.  Then  we  believe  as  well  in  giving  democracy  a 
fair  chance  to  adopt  that  advice.  But  democracy  does  not 
always  adopt  it  as  quickly  as  it  should.  It  sometimes  taxes 
our  patience,  and  I  want  to  say  in  matters  of  that  kind, 
where  democracy  is  just  a  bit  slow  in  adopting  that  good 
advice  and  that  skilled  knowledge  that  is  ours  and  is  theirs 
—  then  I  say,  in  matters  of  health  at  least,  it  is  pretty 
nearly  time  for  government  to  come  in  and  tell  democracy 
what  it  ought  to  do  and  what  it  must  do  now. 

Then  as  to  social  problems.  Highways  in  many  parts  of 
this  Province  of  Ontario  were  trails  through  the  woods,  not 
thought  of  in  1867  in  this  Province,  and  I  am  sure  that 
applies  to  the  other  Provinces  as  well.  But  highways  are 
essential  to  the  social  life  of  the  people,  whether  living  in 
the  country  or  in  the  city.  And  if  the  state,  whether  rep- 
resented by  the  Province  or  the  Dominion,  is  going  to  dis- 
charge its  duty  to  the  great  public,  and  is  going  to  make 
the  people  of  this  Dominion  the  citizens  that  they  will  be 
if  given  a  fair  chance,  there  will  be  money  by  the  million 
spent  in  highways  in  this  Province  alone,  and  in  the  other 
Provinces  as  well,  in  the  few  years  next  to  come. 

Where  is  it  going  to  come  from?  I  ask  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Burrill.  Why,  it  is  going  to  come  from  the  bulging 
revenues  of  the  Dominion  after  the  Honorable  Mr.  Burrill 
repeats  at  Ottawa  that  splendid  and  eloquent  speech  he  has 
made  here.  As  to  the  duties  that  are  imposed  upon  the 
Province,  I  want  to  say  this  in  justice  to  the  private  citizen 
and  to  the  public-spirited  men  that  today  are  coming  to 
the  front,  not  only  in  this  Province  but,  I  venture  to  say, 
in  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion :  the  duties  to  those 
that  cannot  help  themselves  are  not  always  thrown  back  on 
the  Dominion,  they  are  not  always  thrown  back  upon  the 
Province,  they  are  not  always  thrown  back  upon  the  public 
funds  and  the  sources  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  credit  of 
men,  private  citizens  who  have  today  reached  that  point 
where  they  can  afford  from  now  on  to  give  to  the  great 
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public  of  this  Province  and  of  this  Dominion  the  services 
that  the  people  are  entitled  to — I  want  to  say  in  credit  to 
these  men  that  we  have  in  this  Dominion  and  in  this  Prov- 
ince men  who  are  rising  to  the  occasion.  We  have  one  of 
them  in  the  Chair  tonight  in  the  person  of  the  Honorable 
Clifford  Sifton.  We  have  others  that  I  might  name;  one 
whom  I  should  have  been  glad,  indeed,  had  he  been  able  to 
be  present  here  tonight,  or  here  on  this  occasion  in  con- 
nection with  this  Conference.  He  is  not  here ;  he  is  in  Eng- 
land in  connection  with  his  work,  in  connection  with  the 
very  problems  that  you  are  here  considering  and  helping 
to  solve.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Frank  Beer  of  this  city  of 
Toronto. 

It  is  just  a  bit  discouraging  at  times  when  men  have  given 
of  the  best  that  is  in  them  in  the  way  of  work  and  in  the 
way  of  brains,  when  they  have  behind  them  the  best  advice 
they  can  get  —  it  is  just  a  bit  discouraging  to  the  private 
citizen  who  goes  at  these  big  problems  in  a  big  way  to  find 
at  times  a  section  of  the  community  that  does  not  hesitate 
to  criticise  unfavorably  his  scheme  and  to  add  to  that  the 
questioning  of  his  motives.  I  say  that  this  city  of  Toronto 
and  this  Province  of  Ontario  and  this  Dominion  of  Canada 
are  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Frank  Beer  for  the 
Housing  Scheme  that  he  is  identified  with  in  this  city  of 
Toronto,  and  that  will  not  end  with  what  has  already  been 
done  and  will  not  terminate  in  this  city. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  —  I  had  almost  omitted  it  — 
we  have  heard  the  Honorable  Mr.  Mackenzie  mentioned 
from  the  East  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Langley  from  the 
West,  and  here  is  the  Province  of  Ontario  between.  You 
know  we  have  sometimes  quite  a  debating  school  in  the 
Legislature  across  the  road  here;  and  when  we  want  to 
prove  anything  on  one  side  of  the  question,  we  go  down 
to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  or  Quebec  and  we  get  our 
case  there.  When  someone  on  the  other  side  wants  to  prove 
that  we  are  all  wrong,  he  goes  to  British  Columbia,  to  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  he  has  us  with- 
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out  question  when  he  makes  his  case  in  the  West.  But  there 
is  no  greater  folly  in  the  world  than  to  think  that  the  legis- 
lation that  works  out  under  one  set  of  conditions  in  a  new 
Province  can  be  taken  holus-bolus  and  be  applied  to  the 
conditions  that  obtain  in  the  old  Provinces,  whether  that 
old  Province  be  Quebec  or  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 
It  does  not  condemn  any  proposition  they  have  in  British 
Columbia,  whether  it  be  single  tax,  whether  it  be  municipal 
ownership  or  whatever  it  may  be  —  it  does  not  condemn 
that  proposition,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  West,  when 
we  in  this  Province  of  Ontario  or  the  older  Provinces  in  the 
East  say  that,  giving  it  the  best  consideration  we  can  give 
it,  we  cannot  apply  it  here  because  we  have  not  the  primitive 
conditions  to  which  to  apply  it  which  they  have  in  those 
Western  Provinces.  I  am  sure  those  in  the  West  will  bear 
that  in  mind,  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  of 
this  great  Dominion  of  Canada  that  so  many  of  the  new 
men,  the  public  men  in  the  new  Provinces  of  the  West,  are 
in  such  close  touch  by  birth  or  otherwise  with  the  older 
Provinces  of  the  East  that  they  can  appreciate  the  differ- 
ences without  getting  into  the  mistakes  I  have  in  mind.  I 
say  again,  it  does  not  condemn  any  scheme  to  say  it  is 
working  well  in  the  Provinces  of  the  West,  because  we  in 
the  older  Provinces  of  the  East  cannot  root  up  the  condi- 
tions that  have  been  established  for  thirty,  fifty  or  eighty 
years,  throw  them  away  and  apply  the  new  legislation  of 
the  West  to  conditions  that  have  been  so  long  established 
here.  I  say  this  not  because  it  is  a  propos  of  anything  here, 
I  say  it  because  the  mention  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's name  and  the  mention  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Langley's 
name  suggested  the  idea  to  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  at 
once  get  free  from  the  idea. 

HON.  GEORGE  LANGLEY,  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Sas- 
katchewan: 

I  think  if  I  were  to  round  up  the  thoughts  that  are  in 
my  mind  in  about  half  a  dozen  sentences  and  then  sit  down, 
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that  would  answer  the  purpose  better  than  occupying  your 
time  for  any  considerable  length. 

Our  American  visitors  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing what  we  Canadians  can  do  in  the  way  of  eloquence.  I 
have  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to  the  speeches  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Burrill  and  the  Honorable 
Dr.  Hanna,  as  I  did  to  the  speech  by  my  countryman  who 
proposed  the  toast. 

I  had  strange  thoughts  in  my  mind  while  the  denunciation 
by  Dr.  Hanna  was  going  on.  All  that  he  said  is  true.  The 
Honorable  Mr.  Burrill  deserves  every  kind  of  castigation 
that  Dr.  Hanna  can  give  him. 

What  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  is  that  Dr. 
Hanna  himself  should  be  consistent,  and  if  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Burrill  and  his  colleagues  will  not  do  what  Dr.  Hanna 
wants  done,  then  when  the  opportunity  comes,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  reckon  on  Dr.  Hanna's  support  and  assist- 
ance in  sending  Mr.  Burrill  and  his  colleagues  about  their 
business.  That  seems  to  me  the  logical  and  proper  outcome 
of  that  outburst  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hanna. 
Our  American  visitors  will  not  be  here,  but  the  Canadians 
who  are  sitting  at  our  tables  tonight  will  be  here,  and  I  will 
bet  very  heavy  odds  that  when  the  time  for  action  comes, 
Dr.  Hanna  with  all  his  might  will  be  supporting  Mr.  Bur- 
rill in  doing  nothing. 

Well  now,  I  should  not  have  said  that,  except  that  I  was 
carried  away  by  the  doctor's  eloquence;  for  I  really  had 
no  intention  of  introducing  Canadian  politics  into  this  very 
friendly  gathering  that  we  have  here  this  evening.  Before 
I  dismiss  that  subject  altogether,  I  will  do  what  Dr.  Hanna 
said  I  ought  to  do  —  deliver  a  message  from  the  West; 
and  the  message  is  not  only  to  the  doctor,  not  only  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Burrill,  but  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
I  should  be  unjust  to  the  men  whom  I  represent  in  the 
West  if  I  did  not  deliver  it. 

We  have  a  condition  of  things  in  Western  Canada  today 
which  demands  the  careful  attention  not  only  of  those  of 
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us  who  are  in  responsibility  in  the  West  itself,  but  it  de- 
mands the  careful  attention  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of 
this  Dominion.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman  —  you  do  of 
course,  because  you  understand  the  West  —  that  we  have 
in  the  prairie  Provinces  of  Western  Canada  today  not  less 
than  100,000,000  acres  of  virgin  land  that  have  never  known 
the  plow;  and  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  men  loafing 
idly  about  our  new  cities  and  refusing  to  go  on  the  land. 
That  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
this  reason :  the  whole  layout  of  the  older  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  the  whole  layout  of  the  manufacturing  portion 
of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  is  based  on  what? 
It  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  the  development  of  the 
West  will  continue.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  come 
to  a  point  where  we  are  nearly  stagnant.  With  400,000  new 
immigrants  coming  into  the  land,  with  100,000,000  acres 
of  land  awaiting  the  husbandman,  we  are  in  this  condition 
of  stagnation.  Think  of  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  It  is 
a  matter  that  you  will  have  to  think  of  for  the  reason  that 
the  conditions  in  the  West  today  will  reflect  themselves 
back  into  the  East.  And  when  you  are  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  a  very  large  portion  of  them  drawn 
from  the  West,  right  here  in  Eastern  Canada,  the  source 
of  the  Dominion's  prosperity  is  being  dammed  up. 

If  these  gentlemen  had  not  talked  politics  I  could  not 
have  said  this,  and  to  that  extent  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Dr.  Hanna  for  his  political  outburst.  And  I  am  equally 
thankful  to  have  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture 
present  to  hear  what  I  have  had  to  say. 

When  I  came  down  to  the  Town  Planning  Convention, 
I  came  as  a  scholar,  a  student.  I  wanted  to  hear  what  you 
good  people  who  have  given  thought  and  attention  to  this 
matter  had  to  say.  I  have  listened  to  you  with  very  great 
pleasure  indeed,  and  I  hope  with  some  profit. 

There  was  another  reason,  and  the  other  reason  was  — 
I  was  assured  that  a  very  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men from  the  United  States  would  be  here,  and  I  wanted 
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the  opportunity  of  meeting  them.  I  am  an  Englishman, 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not  a  very  sin- 
cere admirer  of  the  Great  Republic  to  the  south  of  us. 
I  have  learned  some  things  about  that  Great  Republic 
that  I  did  not  know  before.  Out  in  my  Western  home,  on 
the  broad  prairie,  as  I  read  the  newspapers  I  have  wondered 
how  it  was  that  so  many  married  couples  in  the  United 
States  were  divorced.  After  listening  to  the  papers  at  this 
Convention  for  two  days,  I  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion —  that  most  of  those  marriages  must  have  been 
"  unconstitutional." 

I  was  saying  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  night  that 
there  have  been  times  when  I  thought  that  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  am  quite 
certain,  if  I  had  been,  that  I  should  have  been  immensely 
proud  of  it,  nearly  as  proud  as  I  am  to  be  an  Englishman. 
But  imagine  a  young  man  going  out  sweethearting,  and 
then  when  he  reaches  the  moment  of  proposal,  of  popping 
the  question,  the  young  lady  saying  to  him,  "  Wait  a  mo- 
ment, George;  make  sure  this  is  constitutional."  Why, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  forty  years  of  happy  married  life  that 
I  have  had,  being  an  Englishman,  might  never  have  hap- 
pened at  all  if  I  had  been  an  American.  That  is  one  of  the 
strange  things  that  I  have  learned  at  this  Convention,  and 
may  I  just  for  a  moment  seriously  call  your  attention  to 
what  seems  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  condition  of  things. 
We  in  the  Dominion  and  you  in  the  United  States,  on  that 
matter  to  which  I  have  jocularly  referred,  started  from  the 
selfsame  pivot  —  the  right  of  the  individual  under  English 
common  law  to  demand  the  protection  of  his  property  and 
his  rights.  We  both  started  from  that  point,  but  I  think 
we  have  gone  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  Dominion  we 
emphasize  the  right  of  the  community  against  the  indi- 
vidual, until  practically  today  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
the  individual  has  no  right  at  all,  except  the  right  he  pos- 
sesses as  a  member  of  the  community.  When  any  public 
scheme  is  put  forward  among  us,  the  vote  of  the  com- 
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munity  is  taken;  and  if  the  community  decides  a  certain 
thing  shall  be  done,  the  individual  must  submit  to  it  because 
the  community's  welfare  overrules  everything  connected 
with  the  individual. 

Now  how  differently  you  have  drifted  in  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  emphasizing  the  right  of  the  community  against 
the  individual,  you  emphasize  the  right  of  the  individual 
against  the  community.  And  the  consequence  is  that  when 
anything  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  community,  some 
small-souled  man  —  and  every  community  has  them  —  some 
small-souled  man  says,  "  I  object  to  it,"  and  he  appeals  to 
the  court,  and  in  order  to  sustain  his  individual  right  he  is 
able  to  hold  up  the  whole  community.  It  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  fascinating  study. 

And  there  is  another  outcome  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
our  case  we  have  no  difficulty  at  all.  The  legislative  author- 
ity makes  its  laws,  and  those  laws  are  supreme  over  all,  even 
over  the  Constitution.  In  your  case  your  state  legisla- 
tures make  your  laws,  and  a  small-souled  individual  appeals 
to  the  court  against  the  law,  and  a  lawyer,  in  judicial  office 
of  course,  decides  whether  the  law  has  any  authority  or 
whether  it  has  not. 

I  have  discovered  something  that  I  did  not  know  before. 
I  have  discovered  that  while  we  in  Canada  are  ruled  by  the 
popular  will,  our  good  friends  in  the  United  States  are  ruled 
by  the  legal  profession. 

I  was  really  amused  in  one  of  the  discussions  in  the 
Convention.  One  of  the  clearest  minded  men  to  whom  I 
have  listened  for  a  long  time  got  up  and  said  he  was  a 
lawyer,  "  and  if  you  men  and  women  engaged  in  town 
planning  want  to  do  anything,"  said  he,  "  you  have  got 
to  come  to  me."  Well,  I  will  say  this:  If  I  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  of  course  I  should  belong  to  the 
Town  Planning  Convention,  but  that  would  be  only  sec- 
ondary and  incidental.  I  should  belong  to  an  institution 
that  would  redeem  my  country  from  being  governed  by 
lawyers. 
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The  conditions  in  the  West  have  been  referred  to.  We 
have  this  advantage  there  —  that  we  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  clean  sheet  to  work  on;  we  have  not  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  crept  up  in  the  older  communities:  but  even 
the  short  experience  we  have  had  in  my  own  new  Province 
convince  us  how  easily  these  objectionable  town  conditions 
grow.  I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  driving  to  a  point  in 
the  West  some  twenty  years  ago  with  a  team  of  oxen  and 
stopping  at  the  only  house  there  was.  I  slept  on  the  kitchen 
floor  and  the  good  man  and  his  wife  who  gave  me  shelter 
slept  in  what  by  a  euphemism  they  called  "  the  other  room." 
And  the  same  thing  continued  for  nearly  ten  years  after- 
ward, and  yet  today  on  that  very  spot  we  have  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  people,  so  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  there.  With  that  growth  has  come  a  tend- 
ency, let  me  say  it  with  regret,  to  have  a  congested  area 
in  connection  with  that  small  population.  Consequently, 
to  make  quite  sure  that  the  evils  that  afflict  the  old  com- 
munities shall  not  afflict  the  new  communities,  town  plan- 
ning is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  us  in  that  new 
country.  For  that  reason  I  came  down,  at  the  request  of 
my  colleagues,  to  this  Convention  to  hear  what  you  had  to 
say,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  carry  your  ideas  back  to  the 
West  with  me  and  put  them  into  operation  there  at  the 
very  beginning  of  things. 

That  is  what  I  am  going  to  try  to  do.  I  cannot  talk 
to  you  about  these  things  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Dr. 
Hanna,  but  I  know  how  many  beans  make  five  when  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  counting  them,  and  I  am  going  back 
to  my  colleagues  and  my  people  with  the  lessons  I  have 
learned  from  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  our  private  and 
public  discussions  here.  I  am  not  going  back  at  all  on  what 
I  said  last  night  in  conference  session,  not  a  word  of  it. 
We  have  a  democratic  principle  and  we  must  stand  by  it. 
I  am  not  going  home  to  tell  my  people  that  I  am  a  very 
superior  person,  I  have  learned  town  planning,  I  have 
listened  to  engineers  and  experts,  and  I  know  all  about  it 
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and  I  am  going  to  make  them  do  what  I  want  them  to  do. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  My  good  friend 
Dr.  Hastings  was  inclined  to  take  me  in  hand  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  when  I  was  so  busy  eating  I 
could  not  talk  to  him.  He  said :  "  We  must  to  some  extent 
impose  our  orders  on  our  people."  I  took  time  to  ask  the 
doctor  a  question.  I  said:  "Are  you  married?"  And 
the  doctor  said:  "  Yes,  I  am  married."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  if 
you  want  anything  done  at  home,  do  you  go  home  and  say, 
'  It  shall  be  done,  I  order  it! '?  "  "  Oh  no,"  he  said,  "  I 
don't  do  it  that  way."  Of  course  he  does  n't  do  it  that  way. 
I  have  been  married  forty  years  myself,  and  I  know  all 
about  it.  I  have  got  a  lot  of  things  done  that  I  wanted 
done,  but  not  that  way.  And  in  connection  with  our 
municipalities  there  is  no  need  of  it.  We  have  only  got 
to  point  out  to  our  people  what  is  right,  what  is  neces- 
sary, what  is  indispensable  and  immediately  our  people 
respond. 

My  good  friend  Mr.  Adams  says :  "  You  must  have 
expert  advice."  Why,  of  course,  that  is  what  we  shall 
provide  in  every  possible  way.  Our  friends  in  Ontario  have 
been  worrying  about  public-health  matters  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  out  in  Saskatchewan  —  a  beautiful  musical  name, 
is  it  not  ?  —  have  a  public-health  system  wherein  we  insist 
on  the  most  up-to-date  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  sewage.  We  have  never  been  obliged  to  say  to 
anyone :  "  You  shall  do  this."  All  we  have  had  to  do  is  to 
explain  the  necessity  of  it  and  the  way  to  do  it  and  imme- 
diately our  people  have  been  more  than  anxious  to  have  it 
done. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  town  planning.  Some 
day,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure,  I  hope, 
of  having  you  meet  somewhere  in  the  Western  Provinces; 
and  when  you  come  you  will  find  that  you  are  not  up  against 
all  these  old-world  conditions  which  our  good  friends  from 
Toronto  hide  from  you  as  much  as  they  can,  but  we  shall 
have  the  clean  slate,  written  on  by  scientific  town  planning, 
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and  when  you  come  you  will  be  so  delighted  I  am  afraid  we 
shan't  be  able  to  get  rid  of  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  delighted  to  be  pres- 
ent at  this  Conference  and  to  attend  this  banquet  tonight. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  listening  to  me,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  all  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  again. 

MR.  J.  L.  MCCARTHY,  Vice-Mayor  of  Toronto: 

It  is  indeed  a  very  great  pleasure  to  propose  what  is, 
after  all,  the  toast  of  the  evening  —  "  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Town  Planning." 

It  has  been,  as  I  said  at  noon  today,  a  very  great  delight 
to  the  city  of  Toronto  to  have  this  Conference  here.  We 
have  appreciated  the  very  many  kindly  things  that  your 
conscience  has  allowed  you  to  say  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  Irish  welcome  that  I  heard  extended 
a  few  days  ago.  An  Irishman  away  from  home  had  met 
some  very  congenial  friends  and  spent  a  pleasant  day  or 
two  with  them,  and  when  he  was  leaving  them  to  return 
home,  as  he  shook  hands  and  said  his  good-bye,  he  said  to 
them :  "  Now  if  you  ever  come  within  a  mile  of  my  place, 
I  want  you  to  stay  there  all  night." 

The  President  said  tonight  that  town  planning  would 
succeed  and  should  succeed  only  if  it  was  based  upon 
economic  principles.  It  could  not  be  based  otherwise.  The 
right  way  to  do  a  thing  is  the  cheapest  way  in  the  end, 
and  in  every  city,  and  in  Toronto  particularly,  today  we 
are  spending  large  sums  of  money  because  things  were  not 
done  properly  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

We  have  talked  of  municipal  government,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  city  affairs.  The  work  of 
0,  great  city  is  a  business  administration,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  politics  or  government;  and  the  sooner  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  other  great  centers  realize  that  the  work  of 
their  city  after  all,  the  administration  of  it,  is  a  matter  of 
business  for  which  men  should  be  trained  and  upon  which 
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men  should  specialize,  the  sooner  will  we  have  affairs  eco- 
nomically managed. 

I  have  tried  to  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
a  banker  in  November,  or  a  barber  in  December,  or  an 
insurance  agent  on  Christmas  Day,  and  a  competent  city 
planner  or  city  manager  the  day  after  New  Year's.  That 
is  what  we  have  too  largely  in  municipal  affairs  today. 
Looking  at  municipal  affairs  as  I  see  them  at  this  hour,  what 
we  need  on  this  continent,  and  this  does  not  apply  to  Canada 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  continent,  is  that  the  great  univer- 
sity which  President  Falconer  is  at  the  head  of  should 
train  men  specially  for  the  work  of  city  management  and 
for  every  department  of  city  administration. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  better  contribution  that 
the  great  universities  of  our  continent  can  give  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  than  training  along  this  line.  The 
city  planner  will  succeed  because  today  the  welfare  of  the 
human  being  is  occupying  the  thought  of  all  those  having 
to  do  with  municipal  affairs,  as  it  was  not  occupying  them 
even  a  decade  ago.  I  think,  and  I  submit  humbly  for 
your  judgment,  that  the  world  today  has  no  more  enter- 
taining and  fascinating  phenomenon  than  the  growth  in  the 
last  five  years  of  public  spirit,  of,  someone  has  called  it, 
the  humanizing  side  of  municipal  affairs  in  every  city  in 
the  world.  In  Toronto  today,  as  in  every  other  city,  it  is 
not  the  Civic  Guild  or  the  Town  Planning  Committee  or 
any  other  one  organization  that  represents  the  public  spirit 
or  the  public  interest  of  this  great  city,  but  you  will  find 
it  in  the  90,000  homes  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  The  men 
and  women  that  you  meet  from  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south  are  talking  of  the  public  health,  of  child  welfare 
and  of  every  matter  of  social  welfare  that  makes  home  and 
living  conditions  better  for  our  people.  That  will  be 
found  I  think,  the  world  over,  perhaps  as  never  before; 
man  is  taking  thought  for  his  brother,  and  taking  thought 
for  the  generations  to  come  and  leaving  them  a  condition 
in  which  life  will  not  only  be  possible,  but  will  be  comfort- 
able from  every  point  of  view. 
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It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  delighted  tonight  to  ask 
you  to  drink  this  toast  to  the  National  Conference. 

HON.  GEORGE  MCANENY,  Vice-Mayor,  New  York  City: 

I  note  that  it  lacks  but  three  minutes  to  another  day.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  keep  you  very  long.  But  there  is  a 
very  real  story  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  that  I  must 
get  into  a  few  words.  We  have  come  here  from  all  points 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada — in  fact  your  Imperial 
Government  is  represented  here — and  through  several  days 
we  have  talked  of  the  great  problems  that  lie  within  the 
future  of  American  cities.  And  when  I  say  American,  I 
mean  on  both  sides  of  the  accidental  little  ribbon  of  the 
Niagara.  That  ribbon  is  there,  to  be  sure,  but  it  does  not 
mean  a  great  deal  when  we  meet  as  we  do  tonight. 

Our  story  of  appreciation  begins  from  the  moment  of 
our  arrival.  It  has  been  nothing  but  graciousness  and 
splendid  hospitality  to  all  of  us  from  all  of  you.  As  I 
recall  the  words  of  welcome  from  your  Governor  General, 
from  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  I  feel  that  here  is,  indeed, 
a  happy  plan  of  government  that  permits  a  man  who  comes 
by  the  grace  of  the  old  idea  not  only  to  fill  your  highest 
offices  in  the  titular  sense,  but  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
problems  of  every  part  of  the  Dominion  and  to  discuss  them 
with,  shall  I  say,  the  intelligence  of  a  city  planner. 

I  said  to  him  this  afternoon,  when  I  was  permitted  to 
share  the  delights  of  the  party  at  Rosedale,  "Your  Royal 
Highness,  I  think  that  you  will  well  qualify  for  the  post  of 
headship  of  the  City  Planning  Commission  if  you  tire  of 
your  military  and  political  duties."  He  responded  with  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  to  that  idea.  And  so  it  is  that 
from  the  titled  head  of  your  Dominion,  from  the  Province, 
from  your  city  of  Toronto,  from  your  societies  and  from 
every  man  and  woman  of  you,  it  has  been  but  one  note  of 
friendliest  welcome. 

We  have  come  here,  though,  not  merely  to  be  welcomed, 
but  to  meet  you  and  to  talk  over  these  things  that  we  have 
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in  common.  We  shall  take  away  a  great  deal  more,  per- 
haps, than  we  leave.  We  shall  take  away  the  lesson  of 
what  you  are  doing  in  Canada ;  of  the  good  sense  that  we 
find  in  your  Provincial  act  and  in  your  by-laws  of  Toronto 
in  the  matter  of  the  government  of  your  streets  and  housing 
conditions.  We  shall  take  away  a  breath,  I  assure  you,  of 
the  Northwest;  a  good,  strong  and  untainted  breeze  of  the 
kind  of  government  that  is  finding  root  in  your  new  places. 
I  tell  you  very  frankly  that  I  wish  I  might  take  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  back  with  me.  I  should  like  to  fit  that  speech  of  his  into 
many  a  debate  in  the  City  Hall  in  New  York.  We  have, 
too,  been  permitted  at  least  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  in  this 
matter  of  the  adjustment  of  Dominion  and  Provincial  poli- 
tics. I  had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Burrill.  I 
sit  as  part  of  the  government  of  a  city  that  is  really  a  con- 
federation of  cities.  We  have  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
people  within  Greater  New  York.  We  are  pressing  Canada 
closely,  and  we  have  the  same  story  of  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  things,  Mr.  Burrill,  that  we  try  to  do  for  our  several 
boroughs  in  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

We  have  gained  not  merely  lessons  about  Canada.  This 
exchange  of  views  about  the  progress  of  the  great  move- 
ment for  better  and  saner  city  and  town  planning  every- 
where has  been  an  epoch-making  affair.  The  Conference 
is  only  six  years  old.  It  had  its  origin  rather  humbly. 
The  fact  that  it  has  grown  to  a  Conference  of  350  dele- 
gates, representing  not  merely  so  many  parts  of  our  two 
countries,  but  such  potential  parts,  governments,  Planning 
Boards  and  other  seats  of  information  and  of  advice,  to- 
ward which  we  have  well  learned  to  bend  our  ear,  all  of 
that  means  that  this  movement  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
habit  of  our  thinking  about  public  affairs.  We  are  not 
going  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  are  doing 
two  things ;  side  by  side  we  are  planning  properly  for  our 
cities  and  towns  and  we  are  giving  them  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  is  really  disposed  to  make  such  planning  a  real- 
ity. And  without  the  second  you  will  make  little  progress 
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with  the  first.  City  government  must  be,  I  do  not  say 
exactly  a  matter  of  business,  because  city  government  means 
more  than  business  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  means  an  ap- 
preciation of  social  conditions  and  needs.  It  means  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  men  and  the  women  who  believe  the  public 
funds  to  which  they  all  contribute  should  be  used  to  improve 
social  and  living  conditions.  It  means  appreciation  of  those 
things  that  are  "  political  "  in  the  best  sense  and  that  po- 
litically apply  to  cities;  but  first  of  all,  to  be  sure,  good 
business  sense,  good  business  system.  When  you  have  that 
established,  and  when  you  are  divorced  from  the  idea  that 
in  our  decisions  upon  city  government  we  must  continue  to 
divide  upon  the  lines  of  national  policy — was  there  ever  a 
greater  fallacy? — then  we  may  have  some  hope  indeed  for 
correct  City  Planning.  Because,  after  all,  the  realization 
of  the  things  for  which  you  strive  does  lie  with  government, 
and  particularly  with  city  government. 

You  in  England,  and  even  you  in  Canada,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  in  the  States  in  one  respect.  You  have  the 
aid  of  your  National  Government ;  you  have  that  centralized 
control  of  the  development  of  the  idea  that  runs  through 
the  whole  scheme.  You  have  it  here  to  some  degree.  In 
the  States  we  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  city.  The 
National  Government  in  the  United  States  cares  nothing 
for,  or  shall  I  say  it  finds  no  opportunity  for,  the  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  cities.  It  has  been  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  proposed  appropriation  of  a  com- 
paratively small  sum,  I  think  less  than  $200,000,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bureau  for  the  conservation  of 
children,  for  the  study  of  the  problems  that  lie  about  the 
growth  of  the  child  and  the  employment  and  education  of 
the  child,  was  voted  down  in  our  Houses  of  Congress.  And 
by  the  same  votes  and  within  the  same  time,  some  tens  of 
millions  were  voted  for  war.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  we  swallow  with  increasing  difficulty  nowadays,  and 
perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  the  children  and  the 
women  and  their  social  and  living  conditions  and  the  great 
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program  of  preventive  health  work  will  have  place  ahead  of 
the  provision  for  war. 

When  we  come  to  our  state,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same 
story.  There  has  been  an  attempt  at  aid.  It  has  so  far 
amounted  to  little  more  than  interference,  and  a  bungling 
interference  at  that,  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
As  I  say,  we  must  rely  on  the  cities  themselves  as  the  agen- 
cies for  getting  the  better  things  that  we  want.  And  may 
I  suggest,  those  of  you  who  are  working  in  this  cause, 
that  you  put  right  to  the  front  in  your  program  your  ap- 
peal to  the  men  who  have  the  reins  of  government  and  who 
have  the  funds  of  the  people  under  their  control?  While 
you  are  devising  your  plans  and  while  you  are  preparing 
the  arguments  that  convince  each  other  in  conferences  like 
this,  prepare  yourselves  also  for  the  conversion  of  those 
who  govern,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  people  who  support 
those  who  govern.  I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  with  the  more 
feeling,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  government 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  because  constantly  before  us 
in  our  Board  of  Control,  which  we  call  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  are  brought  schemes  that  involve 
millions  of  dollars  and  that  involve  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple at  every  point.  Frequently  these  schemes  are  wrong, 
and  it  is  not  always  that  the  wrong  thing  is  put  down. 
Frequently  it  is  difficult  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  people  or  the 
press  for  the  thing  that  is  right.  It  lies  largely  with  you 
that  government  itself  shall  be  properly  educated,  and  that 
you  shall  gain  the  use  of  our  great  funds  of  public  money 
for  the  advancement  of  your  work. 

It  has  been  well  said  here  this  evening  that  city  planning 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  thing  that  is  either  selfish  or 
fanciful.  When  I  realize  that  it  means  the  actual  building 
of  our  cities,  the  planning  of  their  streets,  of  their  railways, 
of  their  terminal  facilities,  the  planning  of  proper  housing 
conditions  and  the  protection  of  the  individual  against  his 
neighbor;  when  I  think  of  all  that  lies  within  the  scope  of 
a  "  city  plan,"  and  then  of  the  fact  that  we  have  gathered 
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together  more  than  half  of  our  people  in  cities,  and  that  the 
salvation  of  the  next  generation  of  these  same  people  lies 
in  the  correct  solution  of  these  problems,  I  wonder  why  the 
people  themselves  are  so  backward  in  realizing  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  problem  is  absolutely  in  their  hands.  They  have 
only  to  take  the  government  of  the  city  for  their  own  uses, 
use  it  in  their  own  way,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Usually,  taking  the  government  of  the  cities — certainly 
with  us  and  possibly  with  you — means  taking  back  from 
some  set  of  men  who  too  frequently  are  willing  to  exploit 
the  public  resources  for  the  political  or  personal  profit  of 
a  few,  those  things  that  belong  to  all  the  people.  Perhaps 
such  cases  now  are  rare.  Great  progress  in  the  right  di- 
rection certainly  has  been  made.  But  there  is  enough  left 
of  it  to  caution  us  in  the  use  of  our  power  in  the  future ;  and 
I  say  to  you  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  it  at  all  if 
the  people  who  believe  in  these  things — who,  by  the  way, 
are  always  in  the  majority  in  any  city — shall  cast  aside  the 
policy  of  city  divisions  upon  national  political  lines,  put 
in  office  men  who  are  honest  and  fair  and  who  will  really 
represent  them,  insist  that  those  who  aid  these  men,  in  turn, 
shall  be  of  the  expert  and  the  skilled  classes,  insist  that 
there  shall  be  built  up  a  permanent  public  service  of  those 
who  have  been  trained  for  their  duty,  that  waste  and  in- 
efficiency of  every  degree  shall  be  cast  out  and  that  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  greater  problems  of  the  city's 
life;  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  task  is  accomplished. 

You  have  done  more  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the 
necessity  of  a  program  of  this  sort  than  any  body  of  men 
that  I  have  ever  known  or  with  whom  I  have  ever  worked. 
You  are  the  pioneers,  to  be  sure,  but  you  are  planting  seed 
that  is  going  to  come  to  fruition  at  a  rate  that  will  amaze 
even  you.  I  find  it  so  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  find  that 
the  people  of  the  town  are  now  actively  backing  us  up  in 
the  great  enterprises  we  have  in  view  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  our  people  and  for  the  preparation  of 
our  city  for  its  infinitely  greater  future.  And- 1  am  very 
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serious  when  I  say  that  we  are  in  for  an  infinitely  greater 
future.  So  it  will  be  in  varying  degrees  with  every  town 
and  city. 

Let  us,  while  we  congratulate  our  friends  in  Canada 
upon  the  splendid  progress  that  they  have  made,  prepare 
the  way,  across  the  border,  for  new  fights  and  new  advances. 
And  let  us  resolve  right  here  in  the  presence  of  our  friends 
that  we  never  have  had  a  better  time,  that  we  never  have 
had  a  more  profitable  series  of  discussions,  that  we  never 
have  made  better  friends — I  don't  care  if  they  did,  the  other 
morning,  at  the  opening  exercises,  give  me  a  seat  in  a  chair 
which  I  discovered  afterward  was  made  from  the  timbers  of 
the  schooner  Scorpion,  taken  from  the  United  States  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  years  ago. 

I  confess,  though,  that  I  was  mean  enough  to  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  who  pointed  this  out  to  me  that  we  might 
have  furnished  a  whole  house  and  furniture  of  that  descrip- 
tion from  timbers  that  happened  to  be  detained  on  our 
shores  at  about  the  same  time.  The  memories  of  that  very 
long  time  ago  are,  let  us  all  admit,  only  happily  colored 
today.  Just  as  our  people  differed  at  that  time  about  cer- 
tain political  questions,  that  they  seemed  unable  to  deter- 
mine except  in  a  certain  way,  so  the  people  of  the  States 
have  differed  since  about  political  questions  that  had  to 
be  determined  in  a  certain  way.  These  were  questions  of 
destiny ;  questions  of  what  had  to  be.  We  know,  too,  that 
while  certain  decisions  were  reached  long  ago,  we  now  have 
upon  this  continent — let  me  say  and  say  with  great  deliber- 
ation— north  of  the  Rio  Grande  a  common  people,  whose 
political  separation  is  a  matter  more  or  less  of  accident, 
whose  devotion  to  the  ideals  that  keep  them  to  their  sepa- 
rate forms  of  government  will,  I  trust,  upon  both  sides 
continue  to  be  as  strong  as  it  ever  has  been  in  their  his- 
tory; but  a  people  who,  when  they  are  brought  together 
in  discussion  upon  those  measures  that  affect  them  in 
common  and  belong  to  our  common  civilization,  are  one 
American  people.  On  the  acceptance  of  this  truth  the 
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City   Planning   Conference  has   carried   us   many   degrees 
forward. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  come  across  the  line — 
and,  I  think  I  may  say,  for  those  whom  we  have  met  on  this 
side  of  the  line  who  are  also  delegates  in  the  Conference — 
let  me  thank  our  hosts  of  the  Dominion,  the  Province  and 
the  city  of  Toronto.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  learned 
in  the  few  days  of  our  residence  here,  are  a  splendid  type 
of  public  servant.  It  is  one  of  the  things  upon  which  we 
may  facilitate  ourselves  that  this  Congress  has  been  offi- 
cially headed  by  you  and  called  together  by  your  Conser- 
vation Commission.  We  shall  take  back  the  pleasantest  of 
memories  of  you  all  and  we  shall  take  back  as  well  lessons 
and  experiences  that  will  do  us  a  world  of  good.  We  do 
most  earnestly  hope  that  some  of  these  days,  as  I  said  two 
days  ago,  you  will  let  us  come  again. 
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THE  Conference  met  in  executive  session  at  half-past 
four  on  May  27,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  presiding. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXHIBITION 
COMMITTEE 

Your  Panama-Pacific  Exhibition  Committee  begs  to  re- 
port that  conditions  were  found  so  unfavorable  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  creditable  and  comprehensive  municipal  ex- 
hibit that  further  efforts  have  long  since  been  abandoned. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Committee  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Voted:  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  be 
accepted  and  approved. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  International  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  in  session  at  Toronto,  Canada: 

That  we  do  hereby  record  our  keen  appreciation  of  the 
adequate  forethought,  the  constant  and  universal  courtesy, 
the  abundant  and  gracious  hospitality  that  have  marked 
the  preparations  for  and  the  reception  of  the  Conference 
on  City  Planning  at  its  session  in  Toronto. 

And  that  we  hereby  voice  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  Local 
Committee  and  to  all  those  who  have  in  such  wise  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  and  to  the  notable  success  of  the  Conference 
itself. 
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And  that  particularly  do  we  record  our  obligation  and 
our  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, to  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  to  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  to  the  City  of  Toronto,  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Toronto, 
to  the  Toronto  Harbor  Commissioners  and  to  Mr.  R.  Home 
Smith  and  other  citizens  of  Toronto  whose  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  have  rendered  so  delightful  our  sojourn 
in  this  beautiful  city. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  and  that  copies  of  them 
be  transmitted  to  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  and  be 
sent  to  the  daily  press  of  Toronto. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  International  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  in  session  at  Toronto,  Canada: 

That  we  express  our  lively  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  Governor 
General,  opened  the  Conference  with  an  address  fit  in  mat- 
ter and  in  phrase  and  setting  forth  admirably  the  needs  of 
our  cities  and  the  ends  we  seek  to  attain. 

That  we  record  our  keen  appreciation  of  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  of  On- 
tario, Quebec  and  Saskatchewan  have,  by  officially  acting 
as  sponsors  for  this  session  of  the  Conference,  set  the  seal 
of  their  approval  on  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  Town 
Planning  Movement,  have  thereby  given  strong  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  the  cause  at  heart  and  have  raised 
high  hopes  that  the  municipalities,  following  this  auspicious 
lead,  will,  one  after  another,  actively  take  up  the  task  of 
planning  wisely  for  the  growth  of  their  communities. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  International  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  in  session  at  Toronto,  Canada : 

That  we  express  by  unanimous  vote  our  thanks  to  the 
newspaper  press  of  Toronto  for  the  space  that  they  have 
given  to  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  real- 
izing as  we  do  the  exceeding  great  service  that  the  press 
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has  it  in  its  power  to  perform  by  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Town  Planning  and  thereby  aiding  in  the  creation  of  that 
sine  qua  non  to  success — an  effective  public  opinion. 

RESOLUTIONS  REGARDING  THE  TOWN  PLANNING  INSTITUTE 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning, in  session  at  Toronto,  Canada : 

That  we  do  publicly  express  our  keen  satisfaction  at  the 
recent  founding  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Town  Planning 
Institute. 

That  we  confidently  and  justifiably  believe  that  the  In- 
stitute— happily  started  on  its  career  at  a  time  when  the 
public  mind  is  awakening  to  a  lively  sense  of  the  need  of 
town  planning,  and  officered  at  its  birth  by  men  who  so 
fortunately  combine  the  qualities  of  enthusiasm,  imagina- 
tion, clear-headedness,  experience  and  technical  skill — will 
be  of  great  and  continuing  service  not  only  to  its  birth- 
place, Great  Britain,  but  also  to  the  world  at  large. 

That  we  record  our  gratification  at  the  action  of  the  In- 
stitute in  conferring  honorary  membership  in  the  Institute 
upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference  tender  to 
Thomas  Adams,  the  first  president  of  the  Town  Planning 
Institute,  honorary  membership  in  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  these  resolutions  be 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  and  that  a  copy 
of  them  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams  and  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Geddes,  the  Librarian  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute. 

RESOLUTION  OF  REGRET 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  note  on  its  records  its 
sense  of  profound  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  of  New  York,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Park  and  Play- 
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ground  Movement,  and  of  all  forms  of  social  service,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  wife 
and  children. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  A  MEETING  OF  CANADIAN 
DELEGATES 

1.  Moved  by  Controller  D.  McDonald,  Montreal,  sec- 
onded by  T.  K.   Nicol,  Parks  and  Shades  Commissioner, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  and 

Resolved,  That  this  representative  gathering  of  Cana- 
dian delegates  at  the  International  City  Planning  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Convocation  Hall,  Toronto  University,  on 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1914,  desires  to  record  its  grateful 
recognition  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  of  the  Dominion  Government 
of  Canada  in  the  active  promotion  of  the  present  Congress 
and  in  the  very  manifest  interest  it  has  shown  in  helping  to 
the  solution  of  present  municipal  problems,  common  to 
most  cities  and  towns  of  the  Dominion  arising  from  the  need 
of  adequate  town-planning  and  housing  legislation. 

2.  Moved  by  Mayor  J.  Beaubien,  Outremont,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gotch,  Calgary,  and 

Resolved,  That  this  representative  gathering  of  Cana- 
dian delegates  at  the  International  City  Planning  Confer- 
ence  held  in  Convocation  Hall,  Toronto  University,  on 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1914,  desires  strongly  to  pray  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  in  view  of  its  very  practical 
cooperation  and  interest  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  pres- 
ent International  City  Planning  Conference  happily  pro- 
moted by  it,  to  further  continue  its  good  work  by  the 
creation  of  a  special  Bureau  of  City  Planning  and  Housing 
in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation to  act  as  a  central  body  to  encourage  and 
cooperate  with  Provincial  or  other  housing  and  town- 
planning  organizations  and  thus  to  pursue  the  good  already 
attained  and  furthermore  anticipated — a  work  which  we 
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believe  will  be  welcomed  by  all  classes   of  people  of  the 
Dominion. 

3.  Moved  by  the  Honorable  P.  G.  Mackenzie,  Provincial 
Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  seconded  by  Alder- 
man W.  Bissette,  Outremont,  and 

Resolved,  That  this  representative  gathering  of  Canadian 
delegates  at  the  International  City  Planning  Conference, 
held  in  Convocation  Hall,  Toronto  University,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  27,  1914,  respectfully  offers  its  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  action  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
in  inviting  the  most  helpful  presence  here  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams,  of  London,  England,  whose  able  manner  in  laying 
before  the  Convention  the  principles  of  town  planning  has 
been  most  inspiring  and  advantageous  to  our  deliberations. 

4.  Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Leckie  Wilson,  Toronto,  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Todd,  Montreal,  and 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto, 
and  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  H.  Atherton,  Montreal,  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Resolutions,  be  instructed  to  present  the  above 
resolutions  in  person  to  the  Honorable  Clifford  Sifton, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation. 


RESOLUTION  OF  HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP 

It  was  resolved  and  unanimously  carried  that  honorary 
membership  in  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
be  tendered  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Governor 
General  of  Canada;  the  Honorable  Clifford  Sifton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  of  Canada;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  First  President  of  the  Town  Planning 
Institute  of  Great  Britain. 


THE    FOLLOWING    RESOLUTIONS    REFERRED    TO    THE 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Whereas,  the  great  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  satisfactory  town  planning  with  the  necessary  parks, 
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playgrounds  and  wide  thoroughfares  is  the  one  of  raising 
an  adequate  revenue  without  unduly  burdening  industry 
through  excessive  taxation,  and 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  these  benefits  adds  to  the  land 
value  of  a  municipality  at  least  the  amount  of  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  procuring  these  things, 

Resolved,  That  the  only  feasible  way  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  these  public  improvements  is  to  assess  the  whole 
cost  against  the  whole  land  value  of  the  municipality  which 
provides  them,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  special  tax  upon  land 
value  be  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tax,  and  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  maximum  rate  of  taxation  provided  by 
statute. 

Voted,  That  the  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power. 

INVITATIONS  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  FOE  1915 

Invitations  were  received  from  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  De- 
troit and  Memphis,  and  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SEVENTH 
CONFERENCE 

AT  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference  a  nominating 
committee  was  appointed  which  submitted  nominations  for 
both  the  Executive  and  the  General  committees.  Additions 
to  the  latter  were  made  from  the  floor. 

Voted:  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, as  amended,  together  with  the  nomination  from  the 
floor,  be  accepted. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  Brookline,  Mass. 
NELSON  P.  LEWIS,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
GEORGE  E.  HOOKER,  City  Club,  Chicago,  111. 
LAWRENCE  VEILLER,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
ANDREW  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD,  ESQ.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 

Philadelphia. 
HON.  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  People's  Institute,  New  York 

City. 

HON.  LAWSON  PURDY,  Hall  of  Records,  New  York  City. 
CHARLES  MOORE,  Security  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
RICHARD  B.  WATROUS,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
DR.  CHARLES  A.  HODGETTS,  Medical  Adviser  Commission 

of  Conservation,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
E.  P.  GOODRICH,  35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
GEORGE  S.  WEBSTER,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
EDWARD  H.  BENNETT,  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  P.  HYNES,  199  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Ass't  Commissioner  of  Charities,  New 

York  City. 
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JOHN  NOLEN,  Harvard  Sq.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
GEORGE  B.  FORD,  101  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

HON.  GEORGE  MCANENY New  York  City 

EDWARD  M.  BASSETT,  ESQ New  York  City 

J.  H.  MACCRACKEN New  York  City 

ARNOLD  W.  BRUNNER New  York  City 

MILO  R.  MALTBIE New  York  City 

FRANK  B.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.   .....  .New  York  City 

RICHARD  M.  HURD New  York  City 

JOHN  IHLDER New  York  City 

B.  A.  HALDEMAN   Philadelphia 

J.  RANDOLPH  COOLIDGE,  JR Boston 

ALLEN  B.  POND    Chicago 

WALTER  D.  MOODY Chicago 

W.  F.  DUMMER Chicago 

T.   GLENN   PHILLIPS Detroit 

HOWARD    STRONG    Minneapolis 

FREDERIC  W.  CLIFFORD Minneapolis 

GEORGE  E.  KESSLER St.  Louis 

MAJ.  JOSEPH  W.  SHIRLEY    Baltimore 

COL.  A.  J.  LOGAN    Pittsburgh 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  MAGEE Pittsburgh 

E.  DRUMMOND  LIBBY   Toledo 

S.  MORLEY  WICKETT Toronto 

A.  J.  ANDERSON,  ESQ.   . Toronto 

A.  A.  STOUGHTON Winnipeg,  Man. 

JAMES   W.    DAVIDSON    Calgary,   Alta. 

R.  M.  HATTIE    Halifax,  N.  S. 

JULES  DUCHASTEL    Outremont,  P.  Q. 

MEYER  LISSNER Los  Angeles 

DANA   W.    BARTLETT    Los   Angeles 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN    San  Francisco 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  ESQ , Cincinnati 

ELI  D.  HOFELLER    Buffalo 
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PAUL  L.   FEISS Cleveland 

MUNSON   HAVENS    Cleveland 

W.  TEMPLETON  JOHNSON San  Diego,  Cal. 

A.  C.  COMEY Cambridge,  Mass. 

ROBERT  GALLOWAY   Memphis,  Tenn. 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON  .  .Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  BROCKWAY Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

VINCENT  S.  STEVENS Akron,  O. 

COL.  D.  N.  FOSTER   Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

PROF.  AUBREY  TEALDI Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

JOHN  C.  DANA Newark 

J.   C.   MURPHY    Louisville 

J.  C.  NICOLS Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FREDERIC  G.  TODD  .  Montreal 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CITY  CHARTER  OF  HALIFAX,  NOVA 
SCOTIA 

SECTIONS  RELATING  TO  OFFICIAL  CITY  PLANS 

591.  (1)    The  Council  shall  cause  to  be  prepared,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  engineer,  an  official  plan  of  the  city,  upon 
which  shall  be  shewn  — 

(a)  The  lines  of  every  existing  street  which  has 
at  any  time  heretofore  been  dedicated  or 
conveyed  to  the  city  and  accepted  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Council,  or  laid  out  under  the 
authority  of  any  enactment; 

(6)  The  lines  of  every  other  street  which  has  been 
opened  and  used  by  the  public  but  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  city;  and 
(c)  The  lines  of  any  projected  extension  or  altera- 
tion of  any  such  street,  or  of  any  projected 
new  street,  approved  by  the  engineer. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  plan,  the  engineer  or 
any  assistant  or  employee  may  enter  upon  any  private  property 
in  the  day  time.  C.  C.,  s.  549. 

592.  Every  such  new  street,  and  every  such  alteration  or 
extension  of  any  existing  street,  shall  be  laid  out  on  such  plan 
of  such  extent  and  dimensions  as  the  engineer  determines ;   but 
no  new  street  shall  be  laid  out 

(a)  The  width  of  which  is  less  than  sixty  feet,  or 

(b)  Which  does  not  terminate  at  both  extremities 

either  on  another  street  or  at  tidal  water. 
C.  C.,  s.  550. 

593.  On  any  such  plan  any  property  of  the  city  shall  be 
shewn.     C.  C.,  s.  551. 

594.  (1)    When  the  plan  or  any  portion  thereof  has  been 
completed,   the   same   shall  be   submitted   to   the   Council   for 
confirmation. 

(2)  Public  notice  of  the  completion  of  such  plan  or  portion 
thereof  (and  in  case  of  a  portion,  specifying  what  portion), 
and  of  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which  it  is 
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proposed  to  confirm  the  same,  shall  be  given  by  publication  in 
at  least  two  newspapers,  published  in  the  city,  for  not  less 
than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  date  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing. The  notice  shall  also  state  that  the  plan  may  be  inspected 
by  any  citizen  at  the  office  of  the  engineer  at  any  time  during 
office  hours  up  to  the  date  so  fixed,  and  that  any  citizen  may 
attend  at  the  meeting  and  be  heard. 

(3)  At    such    meeting,    or    if   no    quorum    attends,   at   the 
next  meeting,  or  at  any  other  meeting  to  which  the  hearing  of 
the  matter  is  adjourned,  the  Council  shall  hear  any  objection 
to  the  plan,  and  may  either  confirm  the  same  or  alter  or  amend 
it  in  any  particular. 

(4)  In  any  provision  of  this  Act  relating  to  such  official 
plan,  the  expression  "  plan  "  shall  include  any  such  portion 
thereof,  and  the  expressions  "  confirmation  "  and  "  confirmed  " 
shall    respectively    include    "  alteration    or    amendment "    and 
"  altered  or  amended."     C.  C.,  s.  552. 

595.  (1)     Upon  the  completion  and  confirmation  of  such 
plan,  the  same,  certified  by  the  engineer,  shall  be  deposited  in 
his  own  office,  and  a  copy,  so  certified,  in  the  registry  of  deeds 
for  the  County  of  Halifax. 

(2)  The  copy  so  filed  in  the  registry  of  deeds  may,  for 
convenience,  be  divided  into  sheets.  C.  C.,  s.  553. 

596.  Upon  such  confirmation,  the  engineer  shall  set  up  such 
bounds  or  monuments  as  he  deems  proper  to  mark  the  lines  of 
every  existing  street  shewn  on  such  plan,  and  a  record  of  the 
date  of  setting  up  every  such  bound  or  monument,  and  the 
location   and   nature   thereof   shall   be   kept   by   the   engineer. 
C.  C.,  s.  554. 

597.  After   any   such   confirmation,   when   any   new   street 
is  opened,  or  any  alteration  or  extension  made  to  any  existing 
street,  the  engineer  shall  mark  such  street,  alteration  or  exten- 
sion on  the  plans  filed  in  his  office  and  in  the  registry  of  deeds, 
and  shall  set  up  such  bounds  or  monuments  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  mark  the  lines  thereof.    C.  C.,  s.  555. 

598.  (1)    When   the   plan  has   been   so   confirmed  by  the 
Council,  the  same   shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the 
city  and  the  owner  of  any  property  affected,  and  upon  every 
other  person  whomsoever,  as  to  the  location,  dimensions  and 
lines  of  any  existing  street  shewn  thereon,  and  also  that  such 
street  at  the  time  of  confirming  the  plan  belonged  to  the  city. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  city  at  any  future  time  from  extending,  widening  or  other- 
wise altering  any  street  shewn  on  such  plan.  C.  C.,  s.  556. 
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599.  (1)    After  the  confirmation  of  such  plan,  no  person 
shall  open  or  lay  out  any  street  or  make  any  extension  of  an 
existing  street,  not  shewn  thereon,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council.     Before  such  consent  is  given,  the  person  applying  for 
permission  to  open  the  street  shall  furnish  to  the  engineer  a 
correct  plan  of  the  proposed  street  on  a  scale  of  thirty  feet  to 
the  inch,  and  the  engineer  shall  certify  that  the  proposed  street 
conforms  to  the  requirements  of  law  and  is  in  other  respects 
satisfactory. 

(2)  Every  person  who  contravenes  this  section  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
default  of  payment,  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

(3)  In  any  prosecution  or  other  proceeding  for  a  contra- 
vention of  this  section,  the  sale,  or  agreement  for  a  sale,  by  any 
person  of  a  lot  of  land  purporting  to  be  located  or  bounded 
upon  a  street  not  existing,  or  not  shewn  upon  such  plan,  shall 
be  evidence  of  opening  or  laying  out  a  street  in  contravention 
of  this  section  by  such  person.     C.  C.,  s.  557. 

600.  (1)    After  the  confirmation  of  any  such  plan,  no  per- 
son shall  place  upon  any  land  shewn  by  such  plan  to  be  required 
for  any  new  street,  or  any  alteration  or  extension  of  an  existing 
street,  any  building,  or  any  addition  or  improvement  to  any 
building  other  than  necessary  repairs. 

(2)  If  any   such  building,  addition  or  improvement  is   so 
placed,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  a  nuisance,  and  the  solicitor 
shall  forthwith  take  proceedings  by  action  in  the  name  of  the 
city  to  compel  the  removal  of  the  same. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  such  new  street  being  opened,  or  alter- 
ation or  extension  made,  no  damage  or  compensation  shall  be 
allowed  in  respect  to  any  building,  addition  or  improvement  so 
placed.    C.  C.,  s.  558. 

836.  No  person  shall  erect  any  building  on  Young  Avenue, 
or  within  one  hundred  and  eighty   feet  thereof,  without  first 
submitting  to  the  inspector  of  buildings  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications   thereof   in   duplicate,   including   a   statement   of   the 
materials    of   which   it   is    proposed   to    construct   such   build- 
ing,  together   with   an   estimate   of   the   cost   of   the   building 
and  a   declaration  of  the  purpose   for  which  the   building  is 
intended   to   be   used,   and   the   inspector   shall   refuse   to   ap- 
prove of  such  building  if  the  same  does  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements   of   a    building    on    Young   Avenue    as    hereinafter 
specified. 

837.  No  such  building  shall  be  approved  of  which  — 
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(a)    The  estimated  cost,  if  a  wooden  building,  is 

less  than  $5,000;   or 
(6)    The  estimated  cost,  if  a  single  brick  or  stone 

building,  is  less  than  $6,000;    or 
(c)    The  design  and  appearance  is  not  in  the  opinion 

of  the  inspector  suitable  to  a  building  to  be 

erected  on  the  said  avenue. 

838.  If  the  inspector  refuses  to  approve  of  any  building 
which  otherwise  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  in 
respect  to  a  building  on  Young  Avenue  solely  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  suitable  in  design  and  appearance,  an  appeal 
shall  lie  from  his  refusal  to  the  Council,  who  may  approve  of 
the  building. 

839.  (1)    The  approval  of  the  inspector  shall  be  endorsed 
upon   the   plans   and  specifications,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
shall  be  retained  by  him. 

(2)  If  a  proposed  building  is  approved  by  the  Council  on 
appeal  from  the  refusal  of  the  inspector  to  approve  of  the 
same,  a  memorandum  of  such  approval  shall  be  endorsed  on 
the  plans  and  specifications,  and  a  copy  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  retained  by  the  inspector. 

840.  In  that  part  of  the  city  now  known  as  the  Miller 
property  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  and  bounded 
as  follows,  viz.:  on  the  west  by  Tower  Road,  on  the  south  by 
Miller  Street,  on  the  east  by  View  Street  and  Pleasant  Street 
and  on  the  north  by  a  line  running  parallel  to  Owen  Street, 
and  1 89  feet  northwardly  therefrom,  other  than  so  much  thereof 
as  is  situated  on  Young  Avenue,  no  building  shall  be  erected 
which  — 

(a)  If  of  wood  shall  be  of  less  cost  than  $2,000,  if  a  single 
dwelling  house  or  if  containing  more  than  one  dwelling,  at  a 
less  cost  than  $1,500  for  each  dwelling  so  contained  or, 

(6)  If  of  brick  or  stone,  of  a  less  cost  than  $3,000  for  a 
single  dwelling  or  if  containing  more  than  one  dwelling,  at  the 
rate  of  $2,000  for  each  dwelling  so  contained. 

841.  No  building  at  any  time  erected  on  Young  Avenue,  or 
within  1 80  feet  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  a  shop,  hotel,  house  of 
entertainment,  boarding  house,  livery  stable,  or  for  any  purpose 
other  than  a  private  dwelling  house,  or  private  stable  in  con- 
nection therewith.     No  such  private  stable  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  be  erected  within  one  hundred  feet  of  Young  Avenue. 

842.  (1)    On  the  part  of  Young  Avenue  lying  to  the  south 
of  a  point  on  the  east  side  of  said  avenue  169  feet  south  of 
Inglis  Street,  and  of  a  point  on  the  west  side  of  said  avenue 
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403  feet  6  inches  south  of  Inglis  Street  aforesaid,  no  building 
shall  be  erected  the  main  portion  of  which  is  nearer  to  the  side 
line  of  the  avenue  than  40  feet,  and  no  verandah,  portico,  porch, 
stoop,  steps  or  other  appurtenances  to  any  such  building,  shall 
be  at  a  less  distance  from  such  side  line  than  25  feet. 

(2)  On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  said  avenue,  no  building 
shall  be  erected  any  part  of  which  is  at  a  less  distance  than  12 
feet  from  the  side  line  of  such  avenue. 

843.  No  building  shall  at  any  time  be  erected  on  any  lot 
having  a  frontage  on  any  street,  other  than  Young  Avenue, 
extending  through  the  said  Miller  property  at  a  less  distance 
than  ten  feet  from  the  street. 

No  close  fence  shall  be  erected  nearer  to  Young  Avenue 
than  40  feet  and  the  grading  of  any  land  within  40  feet  of 
Young  Avenue  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  City 
Engineer. 
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